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INTRODUCTION. 


A  CONSIDEBABLE  portion  of  the  volume  here  presented 
to  the  public  is  derived  from  manuscript  sources.  The 
Note-Books  and  Commonplace-Books  of  Thomas  Moore, 
together  witli  a  large  mass  of  Correspondence,  and 
the  original  drafts  and  manuscripts  of  his  principal 
writings,  have  been  for  some  time  in  the  possession 
of  the  present  publishers,  and  were  found  on  examina- 
tion to  yield  so  much  matter  of  permanent  literary  ili- 
terest,  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  place  it  beyond 
the  possibility  of  future  loss  before  the  dispersion  of 
these  Autographs  into  various  hands  and  places. 

The  beautiful  dedication  of  his  Juvenile  Poems  to 
his  mother,  and  the  curious  prose  fragment  of  Somance 
entitled  The  Lamp  of  8U  Agatha,  are  now  first  printed 
from  an  octavo  manuscript  volume  in  which  Moore  has 
transcribed  a  nimiber  of  his  early  pieces.  To  these  are 
added  the  five  maiden  efforts  of  his  Muse,  one  of  them 
addressed  to  his  schoolmaster,  Samuel  Whyte,  which 
were  printed  in  a  brief-lived  Dublin  magazine,  the 
Anthologia  Hibernicay  in  the  years  1793  and  1794. 
These  constituted  Moore's  first  appearance  in  print,  and 
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already  won  for  him  a  considerable  amount  of  local 
celebrity. 

In  the  second  section  of  the  volume  we  have  disin- 
terred a  number  of  Squibs  and  Political  Satires,  equal 
in  pungency  and  piquancy  to  any  of  those  already  col- 
lected, and  dropped  by  the  author  at  the  time  not  on 
the  score  of  inferior  merit,  but  for  reajsons  of  the  hour 
which  have  long  ceased  to  exist.  These  are  derived 
from  a  small  quarto  scrap-book  of  newspaper  cuttings, 
carefully  kept  by  Moore  himself.  All  the  pieces  here 
given  are  marked  by  him  as  his  own,  and  have  numerous 
manuscript  corrections  in  his  hand  in  the  margin,  which 
have  of  course  been  uniformly  adopted  and  followed. 

Of  the  wonderful  versatility  of  Moore's  genius  the  third 
section  of  the  volume,  consisting  of  his  contributions 
to  the  Edimburgh  Review j  never  before  collected,  and 
ranging  over  a  period  of  twenty  years  and  over  a  curious 
variety  of  subjects,  affords  a  striking  proof.  His  early 
quarrel  with  Jeffrey  led  soon  afterwards  to  a  close 
intimacy  and  friendship  between  them.  It  was  at 
Jeffrey's  urgent  request  and  reiterated  solicitation  that 
Moore  was  induced  to  send  him  an  occasional  article  ; 
and  though  he  always  remained  rather  averse  to  this 
kind  of  work,  the  little  he  performed  of  it  showed  him 
to  be  not  unworthy  of  an  honourable  place  in  the  brilliant 
constellation  of  contributors  which  the  Review  num- 
bered during  those  years — Sydney  Smith,  Brougham, 
Hallam,  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  and  Jeffrey  himself.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  the  late  Dean  Milman  could  be 
brought  to  believe  Murray's  assurance,  even  when  rati- 
fied by  Moore  himself,  that  the  latter  was  the  writer  of 
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the  article  on  German  Rationalism.  ^No,  no,'  be 
exclaimed,  ^  I  know  Moore  to  be  very  multifarious,  but 
I  don't  think  he  has  yet  got  to  Grerman  theology.' 

Nevertheless  it  was  so,  and  it  seemed  as  if  there 
were  no  subject  too  abstruse  or  too  recondite  for  Moore 
to  illuminate  it  with  the  play  of  his  wit  and  fancy. 

Another  proof  of  Moore's  versatility  is  the  very 
amuring  Comic  Opera  produced  by  him  in  1811,  en- 
titled M.  P.,  or  The  BlueStochmg.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  of  the  songs  he  never  reprinted  it,  however ; 
and  as  the  piece  is  now  among  the  rarieaima  of  col- 
lectors, we  decided  to  include  it  in  the  present  volume. 

The  unfinished  prose  story  entitled  The  Chapter  of 
the  Blanket  now  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time. 
Its  sunny  brilliancy  and  gay  play  of  humour,  and  the 
luxuriance  of  imagination  displayed  in  it,  make  us 
r^pret  its  abrupt  termination.  The  minute  character 
of  the  calligraphy  and  the  complicated  interlineations 
and  corrections  in  the  two  manuscript  books  containing 
the  rough  draft  and  second  copy  of  this  tale  have 
made  it  extremely  difficult  to  decipher ;  but  we  have 
succeeded  in  mastering  these  difficulties^  and  have  now 
the  pleasure  to  present  this  delightful  fragment  to  the 
reader  in  a  legible  shape. 

Not  the  least  interesting  section  of  the  volume  will 
be  the  final  one — containing  a  selection  from  Moore's 
original  notes  for  his  Life  of  Byron — deciphered,  also, 
with  some  difficulty  from  a  rough  manuscript  book 
partly  in  pencil  and  partly  in  ink.  The  destruction 
of  Byron's  own  memoirs,  and  the  fact  that  much  in 
these  rough  notes  was  eliminated,  suppressed,  or  toned 

a 
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Tiii  INTRODUCTION. 

down  in  the  published  Life,  gives  a  peculiar  value  and 
importance  to  the  paragraphs  we  have  culled  from  a 
mass  of  memoranda,  extracts  from  books,  &c,  in  which 
they  are  embedded.  They  will,  it  is  believed,  aid  in 
throwing  some  new  light  on  the  character  and  career  of 
the  singrular  and  gifted  being  about  whom  there  still 
lingers  a  nameless  and  mysterious  interest  unparalleled, 
perhaps,  in  literary  history. 

B.  H.  S. 
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[From  a  Manuscript  Book,  containing  other  pieces  already  pub- 
lished in  Moore's  Collected  Works,  written  out  for  and  dedicated  to 
his  mother,  and  from  a  scarce  Dublin  monthly  magazine,  the  Antho' 
logia  Hibernica,  1793-4,  in  which  Moore's  earliest  effusions  were 
printed.] 


For  her  who  was  the  critic  of  my  first  infant  productions 
I  have  transcribed  the  few  little  essays  that  follow.  The 
smile  of  her  approbation  and  the  tea/r  of  her  affection  were 
the  earliest  rewards  of  my  lisping  numbers ;  and,  however 
the  efforts  of  my  matnrer  powers  may  aspire  to  the  ap- 
planse  of  a  less  partial  judge,  still  will  the  praises  which 
she  bestows,  be  dearer,  far  dearer  to  my  mind  than  any  ! 

The  Critic  praises  from  the  head ;  the  Mother  praises 
from  the  heart ! — with  one  it  is  a  tribute  of  the  judgment ; 
with  the  other  it  is  a  gift  from  the  soul ! 

Thomas  Moore, 
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TO  ZELIA. 

ON  HEB  CHABOING  THE  AUTHOR  WITH    WBITING  TOO  HUGH 
ON  LOVE. 

[The  following  lines  were  the  first  poetic  effusion  of  Thomas 
Moore  which  ever  appeared  in  a  printed  form.  They  were  written 
at  his  father's  residence  in  Aungier  Street,  Dublin,  in  1793,  and 
published  in  the  Anthologia  Hibernica,^  in  October  of  that  year. 
They  not  only  possess  considerable  beauty,  but  are  singularly  pro- 
phetic of  the  chord  which  he  struck  with  such  delightful  effect  in 
after  years.] 

Tie  true  my  Muse  to  love  inclines, 

And  wreaths  of  Cypria's  myrtle  twines ; 

Quits  all  aspiring  lofty  views 

And  chaunts  what  Nature's  gifts  infuse, 

Timid  to  try  the  moimtain's  height, 

Beneath  she  strays,  retired  from  sight ; 

Careless,  culling  amorous  flowers. 

Or  quaffing  mirth  in  Bacchus'  bowers. 

When  first  she  raised  her  simplest  lays 

In  Cupid's  never  ceasing  praise. 

The  god  a  faithful  promise  gave — 

That  never  should  she  feel  love's  stings, 

Never  to  burning  passion  be  a  slave, 

But  feel  the  purer  joy  thy  friendship  brings. 

*  Antholoffia  IRherniea;  or^  Monthly  Collections  of  Science^ 
Belles  LettreSy  and  HUtoryj  4  vols.  8vo,  January  1793  to  December 
1794.  Dublin :  printed  for  Bichard  Edward  Mercierand  Company, 
31,  Anglesea  Street. 
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A  PASTORAL  BALLAD} 

Ah,  Celia !  when  wilt  thou  be  kind  ? 

When  pity  my  tears  and  complaint  ? 
To  mercy,  my  fair  1  be  inclined, 

For  mercy  belongs  to  the  saint. 

Oh !  dart  not  disdain  from  thine  eye  ! 

Propitiously  smile  on  my  love  I 
No  more  let  me  heave  the  sad  sigh, 

But  all  cares  from  my  bosom  remove ! 

My  gardens  are  crowded  with  flowers, 
My  vines  are  all  loaded  with  grapes  ; 

Nature  sports  in  my  fountains  and  bowers, 
And  assumes  her  most  beautiful  shapes. 

The  shepherds  admire  my  lays 

When  I  pipe  they  all  flock  to  the  song ; 
They  deck  me  with  laiu'els  and  bays. 

And  list  to  me  all  the  day  long. 

But  their  laurels  and  praises  are  vain, 
They've  no  joy  or  delight  for  me  now  ; 

For  Celia  despises  the  strain, 

And  that  withers  the  wreath  on  my  brow. 

Then  adieu,  ye  gay  shepherds  and  maids ! 

I'll  hie  to  the  woods  and  the  groves ; 
There  complain  in  the  thicket's  dark  shades, 

And  chaimt  the  sad  tale  of  my  loves  I 

Anthohgia  Hihernuui,  October  1793,  vol.  ii.  p.  299. 
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A  PARAPHRASE   OF  ANACREON'S  FIFTH  OBE.^ 

Let's,  with  the  gaily-clustering  vine, 
The  rose,  Love's  blushing  flower,  entwine  I 
Fancy's  hand  our  chaplets  wreathing, 
Vernal  sweets  around  us  breathing, 
Well  madly  drink,  full  goblets  quaflBng, 
At  frighted  Care  securely  laughing. 
Eose !  thou  balmy-scented  flower  I 
Eear'd  by  Spring's  most  fostering  power , 
Thy  dewy  blossoms,  opening  bright. 
To  gods  themselves  can  give  delight. 
Cypria's  child,  with  roses  crown'd. 
Trips  with  each  Grace  the  mazy  round. 
My  temples  bind ;  I'll  tune  the  lyre ; 
Love  my  rapturous  notes  shall  tire ; 
Near  Bacchus'  grape-encircled  shrine. 
While  roses  fresh  my  brows  entwine. 
Led  by  the  winged  train  of  pleasures, 
I'll  dance  with  nymphs  to  sportive  measures. 


TO   SAMUEL    WHYTE,^ 

Hail  1  heaven-taught  votary  of  the  laurell'd  Nine  I 
That  in  the  groves  of  science  strike  their  lyres : 

Thy  strains,  which  breathe  an  harmony  divine, 
Sage  Season  guides,  and  wild-eyed  Fancy  fires. 

If  e'er  from  Genius'  torch  one  little  spark 

Glow'd  in  my  soul,  thy  breath  increased  the  flame  ; 

Thy  smiles  beam'd  sunshine  on  my  wandering  bark, 
That  dared  to  try  Castalia's  dangerous  stream. 

*  Anthologist  Hihemioa^  February  1794,  vol.  iii.  p.  137. 
«  Ibid,  March  1794,  vol.  iii.  p.  223. 
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Oh,  then  I  for  thee,  may  many  a  joy-wing'd  year, 
With  not  a  stain,  but  still  new  charms  appear ; 
Till,  when  at  length  thy  mortal  course  is  run. 
Thou  sett'st,  in  cloudless  glory,  like  a  sinking  sun ! 
January  I,  1 794* 

[Reprinted  in  the  third  edition  of  Samuel  Whyte*s  PoefM  on 
Various  Subjects :  Dublin,  1795,  p.  272.] 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  FRANCIS  PERRY,' 

Lifb's  fieuling  spark  now  gleams  the  last  dim  ray— 
'Tis  out — th' unfettered  spirit  wings  its  flight 

In  happier  climes  to  drink  eternal  day 

And  mix  with  kindred  souls  in  realms  of  light ! 

Farewell,  blest'  shade  1  (if  bliss  the  virtuous  find) 
While,  loosed  from  earth,  thou  seek'st  a  heavenly 
sphere, 

And  'gainst  a  wreath  by  seraph  hands  entwined. 
Why  yet,  for  thee,  thus  flows  the  sorrowing  tear  ? 

Alas  I  while  memory  can  thy  worth  recall 
(For  in  thy  mind  each  virtue  claim'd  a  part). 

The  dewy  streams  of  grief,  sincere,  must  fall ; 
The  sigh  must  heave,  untutor'd  from  the  heart. 


THE  LAMP  OF  ST.  AGATHA. 

A  FRAGUBKT  OF  BOMANCB.* 

'  Till  the  lamp  in  the  cell  of  St.  Agatha  is  extinguished, 
never  shall  the  house  of  Malvezzi  be  in  peace.'   Such,  says 

>  Anthaloffia  Htbemukh  Jane  1794,  vol.  iii.  p.  461. 
*  From  the  SIS.  Book,  oontaining  a  collection  of  his  early  pieces 
in  verse,  and  the  preceding  Dedication  to  his  mother. 
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the  guide,  were  the  prophetic  words  which  the  hermit 
of  the  mountain  uttered  before  he  died.  He  was  a  man 
of  strange  and  mysterious  habits,  and  many  were  the 
miracles  which  he  performed  in  his  cave  ;  so  that  the 
villagers  (as  we  leam  from  the  legendary  tradition  of 
those  times),  agreed  that  he  was  either  the  devil  or  a 
saint.  When  he  lay  upon  his  bed  of  rushes  expiring, 
just  before  the  last  gleam  of  life  was  out,  his  eyes 
seemed  to  glow  with  more  than  mortal  animation,  and 
he  pronounced  these  words  with  a  voice  not  of  this 
world :  *  Till  the  lamp  in  the  cell  of  St.  Agatha  is  ex- 
tinguished, never  shall  the  house  of  Malvezzi  be  in 
peace.'  *Here,'  says  the  guide,  pointing  to  a  heap  of 
stones  which  rudely  peeped  forth  from  amidst  a  wilder- 
ness of  weeds,  *  here  are  the  ruins  of  the  abbey,  which 
adjoined  the  castle  of  Malvezzi,  and  here  was  the  cell 
of  St.  Agatha,  where  the  fatal  lamp  lay  burning. 

*  Near  a  century  had  elapsed  from  this  prediction  of 
the  hermit  of  the  moimtain,  and  still  the  house  of 
Malvezzi  was  convulsed  by  the  most  bloody  dissensions. 
Father  against  son,  and  brother  against  brother,  con- 
flicted with  unrelenting  ferocity,  and  murder  was  almost 
sated  with  its  victims.' 

'  But  did  they  not  remember  the  prophecy  of  the 
hermit?'  said  the  youthful  stranger,  who  appeared 
most  interested  in  the  tale,  and  to  whom  the  guide 
particularly  addressed  himself. 

'  They  did,'  answered  the  gtiide,  '  and  still  the  lamp 
was  unextinguished;  in  vain  was  it  exposed  to  the 
winds  and  the  rain ;  it  would  hiss  in  the  shower,  and 
quiver  to  the  blast,  but  it  would  not  go  out  1  No — it 
bmmed  brighter  than  ever !  Ill-fated  family  !  when  were 
your  sorrows  to  have  an  end  ? 

*It  was  on  the  last  evening  of  the  year  1450,  which 
completed  a  century  from  the  period  of  the  hermit's 
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death.  Vespers  were  just  concluded,  and  the  abbey  was 
still  lighted  up.  The  unfortunate  young  Malvezzi  and 
his  followers  had  been  oflFering  their  thanks  to  the  Deity, 
for  he  had  suflFered  that  day  to  pass  over  them  without 
blood  I  The  Marquis  lingered  last  in  the  abbey,  and 
was  pacing  pensively  towards  the  gate,  when  a  female 
figure  rushed  precipitately  by  him,  and,  gliding  along 
the  abbey,  disappeared  through  the  subterraneous 
wicket.  He  followed  the  phantom,  and  she  entered  the 
cell  of  St.  Agatha.  "  How  interestingly  beautiful ! " 
said  Malvezzi  to  himself,  scarce  repressing  his  astonish- 
ment, while  he  stole  a  glance  at  this  unknown  over  a 
fragment  of  the  wall  of  the  cell.  She  stood  over  the 
lamp  and  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven ;  they  had  a 
mingled  expression  of  pity  and  exultation ;  and  while 
they  softened  with  regret  for  the  past,  they  seemed  to 
brighten  with  a  [cheerful]  hope  for  the  fixture !  Malvezzi 
gazed  with  breathless  astonishment,  when  suddenly  a 
peal  of  music  floated  [solemnly]  along  the  aisles,  as  if 
the  organ  of  the  abbey  was  [had  been]  touched  by  some 
visionary  hand,  and  it  seemed  the  sweet  language  of 
heaven  breathing  peace  to  the  wounded  spirit  of  the 
unfortunate  1 

*  The  female  extinguished  the  lamp  and  vanished.' 
['  But  how  ? '  asked  the  young  marquis.  *  She  .  .  .  .' 
said  the  reverend  guide.} 

'  That  Moore  attached  some  value  to  this  clever  youthful  jeu 
d'esprit^a,  very  felicitous  parody  of  the  absurd  Hadcliffe  romances 
of  the  period — is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  while  the  body  of  the 
fragment  is  in  the  same  juvenile  hand  as  the  poems,  the  corrections 
and  additions  here  printed  in  brackets  are  in  the  mature  hand  of  his 
manhood.  That  he  should  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  retouch 
this  boyish  trifle  ever  so  slightly,  must  give  it  a  certain  value  it 
would  not  otherwise  possess;  and,  indeed,  the  final  added  touch, 
the  naive  question  of  the  stranger,  and  the  guide's  suppressed  reply, 
which  we  may  presume  to  have  been,  *  She  blew  it  out  I "  has  a  per- 
fectly alchemic  effect  upon  the  whole. — Ed. 
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[Most  of  the  following  pieces  are  derived  from  a  Scrap-book 
formerly  in  Moore's  possession,  containing  newspaper  cuttings  of 
his  political  squibs,  with  his  own  manuscript  corrections,  as  pre- 
pared for  the  collected  edition  of  his  Poetical  Works,  from  which 
edition  they  appear  to  have  been  omitted,  either  by  accident  or  for 
some  temporary  reasons  which  no  longer  exist.] 
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ODE   TO  SAINT  PATRICK, 

(Written  while  half -tipsy  over  a  solitary  dinner,  on  the  17th 
of  March,  1813.) 

Though  solus  here  I  pick  my  bone, 
And  drown  my  shamrock  all  alone, 

Yet  ne'er  the  worse  for  that 
I'll  fill  and  drink  (to  make  amends) 
Both  to  and  for  all  absent  friends 

To  honour  thee,  Saint  Pat ! 

.  And,  faith,  to  thee  I'd  rather  quaflF 
Than  any  saint  on  Heaven's  staff 

That  ever  Pope  gazetted ; 
Because  to  thee  we  Irish  sinners, 
Who  love  to  sprinkle  well  our  dinners, 

Are  very  deep  indebted. 

There's  good  St.  Swithin — had  he  given 
(Instead  of  water)  wine  from  heaven. 

For  forty  days  together, 
Then  truly,  for  a  moist  set-in. 
Six  weeks  of  wet  would  not  have  been 

Uncomfortable  weather. 

But  oh  I  the  liquor,  genmi'd  with  beads, 
That  in  my  glass  this  moment  reads 
The  Riot  Act,  so  frisky  ! — 
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Sweet  Pat,  if  e'er,  in  humorous  vein, 
Thou  takest  it  in  thy  head  to  rain. 
For  Heaven's  sake  rain  whiskey ! 

I  wonder  what  in  censure's  way 
The  devil's  lawyer  *  had  to  say 

Against  thee,  Pat — wJiat  had  he  ? 
The  worst  that  Eldon's  self  could  prose, 
(The  devil's  lawyer,  he,  God  knows  !) 

Would  be  to  call  thee  '  Paddy.' 

But,  let  them  call  thee  what  they  will, 
Through  life  111  love  thy  worship  still, 

And  when  my  race  is  over. 
Let  shamrocks  crown  my  bed  of  sleep, 
Let  whiskey-dew  the  shamrocks  steep. 
And  friends  say  round  me,  while  they  weep, 

*  Here  lies  a  Pat,  in  clover ! '  * 


THE  TWO    VETERANS. 

*  Hectora  quem  laudas,  pro  te  pugnare  jubeto, 
Militia  est  operis  altera  dlgna  tuis.' — Ovid. 

Oh  I  wine  is  the  thing  to  make  veterans  tell 

Of  their  deeds  and  their  triumphs — and  punch  does  as 

well-- 
As  the  Eegent  and  Bliicher,  that  sober  old  pair, 
Fully  proved  t'  other  night,  when  they  supp'd — you 

know  where, 

•  A  person  called  the  devil's  advocate,  employed  at  the  canoni- 
zation of  saints  to  blacken  the  characters  of  those  chosen  for  that 
honour. 

*  The  shamrock  is  a  species  of  clover. 
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And  good-hmnouredly  bragg'd  of  the  feats  they'd  been 

doing 
O'er  exquisite  punch  of  my  Yarmouth's  own  brewing. 
This  diflference  there  was  in  the  modes  of  their  strife, 
One  had  fought  with  the  French — t'  other  fought  with 

his  wife  1 

'  How  I  dress'd  them  1 '   said  Bliicher,  and  fiU'd  up, 

sublime — 
'  I,  too,'  says  the  Prince,  '  have  dress'd  men  in  my 

time.' 

BL  One  morning  at  dawn — 
Reg.  Zounds,  how  early  you  fight  1 

I  could  never  be  ready  (hiccfwpa) ;  my  things  are  so 
tight! 
BL  I  sent  forward  a  few  pioneers  over  night — 
Reg.  Ugly  animals  these  are,   in  general,  I  hear 
(hiccups) — 
The  Queen,  you  must  know,  is  my  chief  pioneer. 

BL  The  foe  came  to  meet  us — 

Reg.  There  I  manage  better, 

The  foe  would  meet  me,  but  I'm  d d  if  I'll  let  her. 

BL  Pell-mell  was  the  word — dash  thro'  thick  and 

thro'  thin — 
Reg.  Carlton  House  to  a  tittle ! — how  ^ell  we  chime 

in! 
BL  For  the  fate  of  all  Europe,  the  fate  of  men's 

rights, 
We  battled— 

Reg.  And  I  for  the  grand  fete  at  White's  1 

BL  Though  the  ways,  deep  and  dirty,  delay'd  our 


Reg.  Never  talk  of  the  dirt  of  your  ways—  think  of 
mme! 
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BL  And  the  balls  hissing  round — 

Reg.  Oh !  those  balls  be  my  lot 

Where  a  good  supper  is,  and  the  Princess  is  not 
And  for  hissing — why,  'faith  1  I've  so  much  every  day 
That  my  name,  I  expect,  in  the  true  Boyal  way. 
Will  descend  to  posterity,  '  GBOKas  lb  Siffl^  1 '  * 

BL  But  we  conquer'd,  we  conquer'd — ^blest  hour  of 
my  life  1 

Reg.  And  blest  moment  of  mine,  when  Fve  con- 
quer'd my  wife  1 

Here  the  dialogue  falter'd ;  he  still  strove  U>  speak ; 
But  strong  was  the   ptmch,   and   the   Regent's   head 

weak ; 
And  the  Marshal  cried  *  Charge  I '  and  the   bimipers 

went  round, 
Till  the  fat  toilet-veteran  sunk  on  the  ground ; 
And  old  Bliicher  triumphantly  crow'd  from  his  seat 
To  see  one  worthy  potentate  more  at  his  feet. 


THE  BISHOP  AND  MIGUEL. 

A  BBCENT  COBRESPONDENCE. 

Who,  false  alike  in  war  and  peace. 
Hath  nothing  done  but  cheat  and  fleece, 
His  brother  bilk,  and  rob  his  niece  ? 

My  Miguel. 

Who,  on  his  way  to  all  this  evil. 
In  London  lookM  so  sweet  and  civil, 
In  Lisbon  pitch'd  us  to  the  devil  ? 

My  Miguel, 

»  Like  Louis  le  hUn-aimS,  Louis  U  disirS,  ^e» 
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Whose  tyrant  deeds  e'en  roused  the  spleen 

Of  tyrant-loving  Aberdeen 

To  call  thee  names  he  didn't  mean, 

My  Miguel  ? 

Who  rules  his  realm  with  guns  and  drums, 
And  sends  poor  devils  to  martyrdoms, 
With  '  little  angels '  ^  round  their  thumbs  ? 

My  Miguel. 

Yet,  ah !  atrocious  as  thou  art. 

So  well  thou  play'st  the  monarch's  part, 

Thou'rt  dear  unto  a  bishop's  heart, 

My  Miguel. 

For  thine  the  sceptre  and  the  purse. 
And  wert  thou  even  ten  times  worse, 
To  us  'twould  matter  not  a  curse, 

My  Miguel. 

THE  ANSWER. 

As  welcome  as  a  richer  see 
Would  prove  to  Exeter,  or  thee. 
Thy  kindly  greeting  comes  to  me. 

My  bishop. 

'Tis  sweet  to  think,  whoever  draws 
His  sword  against  the  people's  cause. 
Is  sure,  at  least,  of  thy  applause. 

My  bishop. 

And  whether  'tis  old  Nick  or  Nero, 
With  morals,  like  my  own,  at  zero, 
Thou'lt  hail  him  as  the  Church's  hero. 

My  bishop. 

>  Thmnb-screws,  so  callecL    See  Loid  Morpeth's  speech. 
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The  world  may  hold  thy  '  Nolo '  Light, 
But  where  men  come  to  ask  their  right, 
Thy  '  Nolo  '  may  be  trusted  quite, 

My  bishop. 

Love  to  the  bench — should  you  and  they 
Chance  to  be  ousted,  some  fine  day, 
Pop  over  here  to  Lisbon,  pray. 

My  bishop. 

For  though  'twill  doubtless  dull  appear 
Without  your  thousands  five  per  year, 
You'll  meet  some  kindred  spirits  here. 

My  bishop. 


IRELAND  AND  LORD  GREY. 

BY  AN  IRISHMAN. 

Written    July    1834. 

Alas  1  fated  country,  of  friends  and  of  foes 

Alike  doom'd  the  bane  and  the  victim  to  be ; 
Even  GtRBt's  long  illustrious  life,  at  its  close. 
Is  cross'd  by  the  shadow  thy  destiny  throws. 
For  his  last  act  was  binding  a  fetter  on  thee. 

Oh  mournful  result  of  long  ages  of  wrong, 
That  he,  even  he,  ever  glorious  before, 

Should  be  tum'd  from  his  bright  course,  thy  breakers 
among. 

Forget  the  true  star  he  had  steer'd  by  so  long. 

And  leave  thus  a  wreck  of  high  fame  on  thy  shore  I 

Yet  no,  mighty  spirit,  though  deep  the  heart  mourns 
At  this  one  passing  shade  o'er  a  life  full  of  light. 
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Even  this  &des  forgotten,  when  memory  turns 
To  the  long  track  of  patriot  glory  which  burns 

Half  a  century  through,  markiig  grandly  his  flight. 

Nor  shall  Europe  when  starting,  with  England  for  guide. 

In  that  march  of  Keform  he  hath  foremost  led  on, 
E'er  forget,  when  a  new  race  shall  rise,  in  its  pride, 
On  the  ruins  of  wrong,  that  her  thrall  was  untied 
By  the  noblest  and  best  of  the  race  who  are  gone ; — 

By  one  who  will  stand,  in  posterity's  sight. 

When  the  mists  of  the  moment  have  fled  as  a  dream, 
Like  some  castle  of  chivalry,  throned  on  a  height, 
\Miere  the  day,  going  oflF,  leaves  the  last  of  its  light. 
Where  the  mom,  coming  on,  brings  its  earliest  beam. 


THE  BREAD-FRUIT  TREE. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  SANDWICH  ISLES. 

I'll  tell  you  a  tale  of  the  southern  seas, 

You  may  laugh  or  cry  at  it — just  as  you  please. 

Scant  was  the  growth  of  the  bread-fruit  tree 

On  the  beautiful  Isle  of  Owhyhee, 

While,  gift  of  heaven  1  it  richly  grew 

O'er  the  sunny  fields  of  Woahoo  ; 

And  it  seem'd  as  Nature  had  placed  these  isles 

In  the  reach  of  each  other's  verdant  smiles, 

That  whate'er  was  wanting  on  either  shore 

From  the  other  might  swift  be  wafted  o'er ; 

The  Woahooan  nymphs  array'd 

In  trinkets  by  Owhyheeans  made  ; 

While  Owhyhee  well  fed  would  be 

By  Woahoo's  sweet  bread-fniit  tree. 
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But,  alas !  even  happy  isles  like  these 
Have  a  people  upon  them  call'd  Grandees, 
And  where  there  are  lords,  I  need  not  say 
Things  will  go  on  in  a  lordly  way. 

Heard  you  that  cry,  whose  withering  sound 
Saddens  the  sunny  prospect  round  ? 
From  a  million  of  voices  it  rings  on  high, 
'  We  starve,  we  starve  1 '  their  fearful  cry. 
Know  you  what,  'midst  such  fertile  scenes. 
That  awful  voice  of  famine  means  ? 
Oh,  list  to  me — in  Owhyhee 
Were  lords  and  squires  of  high  degree. 
Who  in  bread-fruit  held  large  property^ 
And,  of  all  afflictions,  ills,  and  vices. 
Thought  none  so  dreadful  as  low  prices. 
Wherefore  they  held  it  just  and  meet 
That  the  world  should  not  too  cheaply  eat ; 
Nay,  deem'd  it  radical  insolence 
To  wish  to  dine  at  a  small  expense. 
And  swore,  for  sake  of  themselves  and  heirs, 
That,  happen  what  might  with  other  wares. 
No  bread  should  be  less  dear  than  theirs. 

In  vain  the  Owhyheeans  said, 
*  My  Lords,  we  much  respect  your  bread. 
But,  with  all  due  reverence  for  your  Graces, 
Would  rather  have  cheaper  from  other  places.' 
In  vain  from  the  Woahooan  shore. 
Barks,  fill'd  with  bread-fruit,  wing'd  them  o'er  ;- 
'Twas  vulgarly  cheap,  and  tax'd  must  be 
Before  'twas  fit  for  good  company; 
Nor  must  the  poor  devils  swallow  a  bit, 
Unless  they  swallow  a  tax  with  it. 
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And  what  said  the  lords  of  Owhyhee, 
And  the  Owhyheean  Squirearchy, 
In  defence  of  their  joint  gentility  ? 
Why,  they  said  that  they  and  their  sires  before 'em 
Had  shone  in  the  senate,  camp,  and  quonmi,-  - 
Had  all  been  rich — ^had  managed  to  get. 
As  became  their  station,  deep  in  debt ; 
And  thought  it  hard  that  men  of  reading. 
Who  had  cost,  themselves,  so  much  in  breeding, 
Should  now  fall  victims  to  cheap  feeding — 
Shorn  of  their  beams  of  wealth  and  state 
To  help  low  fellows  to  masticate  1 
*  How  little,'  said  they,  'the  thoughtless  poor 
Can  know  what  the  suflfering  rich  endure, 
In  bringing  up  dozens  of  small  Grrandees — 
In  paying  oflF  horrible  mortgagees — 
To  say  nothing  of  assignees,  lessees. 
And  an  endless  quantity  more  of  these 
Unessy  things  that  end  in  eea. 
And,  though  (as  honest  Figaro  says) 
If  a  gentleman  owes,  and  never  pays,^ 
'Tis  just  the  same,  be  it  great  or  small. 
As  if  he,  in  fact,  owed  nothing  at  all, — 
Yet,  somehow,  unless  one  aoTneti/mes  pays. 
Lenders  are  bashful,  nowadays.' 

In  short,  if  the  bread  tax  once  was  gone. 
These  lords  and  gentlemen  '  couldn't  get  on ;' 
And  they  even  hinted,  awfully. 
That  if  e'er,  in  the  Isle  of  Owhyhee, 
Bread-pudding  in  price  should  humbled  be. 
All  was  o'er  with  the  aristocracy ; 

*  *  Qoand  on  doit,  et  qu'on  ne  paye  pas,  c'est  comme  si  on  ne 
devoit  rien.' 
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One  penny  saved  by  clods  who  dine, 
Being  sure  to  bring  our  nobles  to  nine !  ^ 

Meanwhile,  that  cry,  that  dreadful  cry, 
*  We  starve,  we  starve,'  rose  loud  and  high, 
Till — ^what  was  the  upshot  all  shall  see 
In  the  Second  Canto  of  Owhyhee. 


THE  LOFTY  LORDS. 

AN  EASTERN  LEGEND. 

Thebe's  an  isle  far  off,  under  India's  skies. 

Where  the  mariner  oft  at  eve  descries, 

When  the  heavens  are  calm  and  the  winds  asleep. 

Dark  ruins,  beneath  the  shining  deep, 

Of  towers  up-built,  as  the  tale  is  told, 

By  lords  of  that  isle,  in  day!  of  old, 

Who,  aping  the  Babel  builder's  skill, 

Heap'd  stone  on  stone,  aspiring  still 

Till,  lodged  aloft,  on  their  piles  of  pride. 

Earth,  sea,  and  heaven  these  lords  defied. 

But  little  they  knew,  when  towering  so. 
What  a  mighty  power  was  at  work  below. 
For,  on  land  usurp'd  from  the  giant  sea. 
They  had  built  their  halls  of  dignity ; 
Nor  dreamt,  while  high  in  air  they  slept, 
Of  the  world  of  waters  that  round  them  swept. 
And  the  working  waves  that,  day  by  day. 
Were  mining  their  massive  mounds  away. 

In  vain  did  the  wise,  whose  prescient  ear 
The  coming  crash  in  the  breeze  could  hear, 
Forewarn  these  lords  of  the  lofty  towers 

'  According  to  the  old  arithmetical  process  of  'bringing  nobles 
to  ninepence.* 
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How  vast  were  the  deep's  encroaching  powers, 

How  mighty  the  waves  of  that  angry  sea, 

Coming  like  crested  cliivalry. 

'Twas  all  in  vain — unmoved  they  stood, 

Each,  like  Canute^  to  the  swelling  flood, 

Saying, '  Thou  comest  not  to  this  spot ; ' 

But  the  swelling  waters  heard  them  not. 

In  the  light  of  heaven  one  instant  shone 

Both  lords  and  towers,  and,  the  next,  were  gone  I 

Dark  over  them  swept  the  mighty  main. 

And  the  giant  sea  Iwd  his  ovm  again. 

SONGS  OF  THE   CHURCH, 

No.  IL» 

'  I  HAVE  found  out  a  cure  for  Dissent ;  * 
I  have  found,  when  all  other  means  fail. 

To  soothe  a  Non-Con.'s  .discontent. 
The  best  way's  to — put  him  in  jail.' 

Even  BO  the  Welsh  parson  ^  averr'd. 
When  John  James  into  prison  he  flung ; 

And  I  loved  the  Church  more  when  I  heard 
Such  tenderness  fall  from  his  tongue.^ 

By  the  foes  of  the  Church  'tis  asserted 
Shell  ne'er  of  her  ground  give  an  inch  up ; 

Why  'twas  but  last  month  she  converted 
A  rectory  into  a  gin-shop. 

'  Moore  reprinted  No.  1  only  in  bis  Collected  Poetical  Works* 
—Ed. 

*  *  I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair, 

I  have  found,*  &a  &c. — SKengtone* 
'  The  parish  clergyman  of  Llanelly,  who  lately  caused  a  dissenter 
to  be  imprisoned  for  non-attendance  at  church. 

*  *  And  I  loved  her  the  more,  when  I  heard 

Such  tenderness  fall  from  her  tongue.* 
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Just  call  at  All-Hallows,  some  day, 
And  you'll  find,  to  her  very  great  merit, 

Though  given  to  the  jUah^  as  some  say. 
She  now  and  then  deals  in  the  spirit.^ 

Talk  of  martyrs — if  ridicule  flay  men, 

And  saints  be  not  deucedly  tough. 
We've  among  us  both  churchmen  and  laymen, 

Who've,  God  knows,  been  martyr'd  enough. 

There's  O'SuUivan,  Marsyas  of  mummers, 
There's  Poynder,  who'd  die,  branch  and  root. 

For  the  rights  of  the  Protestant  drummers 
Of  the  eighth  Native  Regiment  of  Foot !  * 

But  I  care  not  what  antics  men  play ; 

Ev'n  Dissenters  their  course  might  pursue. 
If  it  weren't  that,  when  souls  go  astray. 

Fees  and  perquisites  go  astray  too. 

And  a  bargain  I'd  willingly  strike. 

Which  seems  likely  both  parties  to  please. 

Let  them  hold  what  doctrines  they  like, 
If  they'll  only  let  us  hold  the  fees. 

They  had  best,  too,  look  sharp — as,  perhaps. 
If  they  vapour  much  more  in  this  strain, 

We  shall  force  them  to  put  on  square  caps,' 
And  read  '  Bel  and  the  Dragon '  *  again  I 

»  The  glebe  or  rectory-house  of  All-Hallows,  lately  licensed  to 
sell  gin  and  other  spirituous  liquors  *  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises.* 

*  See  a  late  letter  of  Mr.  Poynder's,  pleading  in  favour  of  liberty 
of  conscience  for  certain  Christian  drummers  of  the  8th  (or  19th) 
native  regiment  in  India. 

'  One  of  the  great  objects  of  dissent  soon  after  the  Reformation. 
When  Beza  was  asked  <  why  he  would  not  wear  a  square  cap,*  he 
answered,  *  Because  his  head  was  not  square.* 

*  The  Convocation  in  166 1  prescribed  the  reading  of  '  Bel  and 
the  Dragon,*  much  to  the  horror  of  the  ministers. 
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ON  THE  LATE  LORD  . 

This  lord,  when  young,  had  some  pretence 
To  honour,  public  worth,  and  sense ; 
But,  just  at  forty — trying  age, 
When,  howsoever  pure  or  sage. 
Both  noale  and  female,  flesh  and  blood. 
Grow  rather  tired  of  being  good — 
A  riband  which  hung  out,  as  prize 
For  the  first  turn-coat,  caught  his  eyes ; 
And — though  as  neat  he,  for  a  shilling  or 
Two,  might  have  of  any  milliner — 
He  took  it,  and  aloft  was  swung. 
One  of  those  malefactors,  hung 
In  ribands,  scarlet,  green,  or  blue. 
For  certain  awkward  things  they  do, — 
Leaving  the  world  in  scorn  to  laugh  at  a 
Man  who  damn'd  his  fame  for  ^  taffeta.' 


THE  REFORM  BILL. 

Of  all  the  misfortunes  as  yet  brought  to  pass 
By  this  comet-like  Bill,  with  its  long  tail  of  speeches. 

The  saddest  and  worst  is  the  schism  which,  alas. 
It  has  caused  between   Wetherall's  waistcoat  and 
breeches. 

Some  symptoms  of  this  Anti-Union  propensity 
Had  oft  broken  out  in  that  quarter  before ; 

Bat  the  breach,  since  the  Bill,  has  attain'd  such  immen- 
sity, 
Daniel  himself  could  have  squrce  wish'd  it  more. 
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Oh  haste  to  repair  it,  ye  friends  of  good  order, 
Ye  Atwoods  and  Wynns,  ere  the  moment  is  past ; 

Who  can  doubt  that  we  tread  upon  anarchy's  border. 
When  the  ties  that  should  hold  men  are  loosening  so 
fast? 

Make  Wetherall  yield  to  *  some  sort  of  Reform,' 
(As  we  aU  must,  God  help  us,  with  very  wry  faces). 

And  loud  as  he  likes  let  him  bluster  and  storm 
About  Corporate  Rights,  so  he'll  only  wear  braces. 

Or,  if  those  he  has  now  have  been  long  in  possession, 
And,  like  his  own  borough,  the  worse  for  the  wear. 

Advise  him,  at  least,  as  a  prudent  concession 
To  Intellect's  progress,  to  buy  a  new  pair. 

Oh  who  that  e'er  saw  him,  when  vocal  he  stands. 
With  a  look  something  midway  'twixt  FilcKa  and 
LochiPa^ 

While  still,  to  inspire  him,  his  deeply-thrust  hands. 
Keep  jingling  the  rhino  in  both  breeches-pockets  ; 

Who  that  ever  has  listen'd,  through  groan  and  through 
cough, 

To  the  speeches  inspired  by  this  music  of  pence, 
But  must  grieve  that  there's  anything  like/attmgr  offy 

In  that  great  nether  source  of  his  wit  and  his  sense  ? 

Who  that  knows   how  he  look'd  when,  with  grace 
debonair. 
He  began  first  to  court, — rather  late  in  the  season, — 
Or  when,  less  fastidious,  he  sat  in  the  chair 

Of  his  old  friend,  the  Nottingham  Goddess  of  Rea- 
son;* 

>  It  wiU  be  reoollected  that  the  learned  gentleman  himself 
boasted,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  having  sat  in  the  veiy  chair 
which  this  aUegorical  lady  had  occupied. 
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Tliat  Goddess,  whose  borough-like  virtue  attracted 
All  mongers  in  both  wares  to  proffer  their  love ; 

Whose  chair  like  the  stool  of  the  Pythoness  acted. 
As  Wetherall's  rants,  ever  since,  go  to  prove  ;  * — 

\Vho^  in  short,  would  not  grieve,  if  a  man  of  his  graces 
Should  go  on  rejecting,  unwam'd  by  the  past, 

Tlie  moderate  Eeform  of  a  pair  of  new  braces, 
Till,  some  day,  he'll  all  fall  to  pieces,  at  last  ? 


INVITATION  TO   THE  TORIES. 

BY  THE  EBV.   B.  lEVING. 

HiTHSB  turn  you,  hapless  Tories, 
Now's  your  time  as  Saints  to  shine 

Since  you've  lost  all  earthly  glories, 
Now's  your  time  to  share  in  mine. 

Though  you've  set  your  worldly  trap  ill 
Though  disgrace  is  all  you've  caught ; 

Come,  and  in  St.  Irving's  Chapel 
Be  St.  Stephen's  all  forgot. 

I've,  like  you,  been  put  to  rout, 
Laugh'd  at  much  by  men  of  sin ; 

Me  they've  from  my  place  shut  out, 
YoUy  alas,  they  won't  let  in. 


>  Lncan's  description  of  the  effects  of  the  tripod  on  the  appear- 
ance and  voice  of  the  sitter,  shows  that  the  symptoms. are,  at  least, 
very  similar : — 

Spomea  tunc  primam  rabies  vesana  per  ora 

Effluit  .... 

....  tunc  moestns  vastis  nlulatus  in  antris. 
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AroBL  we,  then,  in  jomt  defimce^ 

Bring^  jomfcetus  Cafamet, — 
jrn  find  hai^  and  bapadesucej 

So  we  both  may  prosp^  yet. 

Haid  as  'tis  br  pnde  to  gclp  it, 
Plaeing^  rivals  hj  our  ddesv — 

B — d — n  shall  liaTe  half  my  polpit. 
And  at  Cant  wo^  doable  tide& 

Thoog^  my  pritno  Toogoe  *  hath  ftovn, 
La^d  to  Yoriidure  on  a  joomeyy 

WethenJI,  at  Tongiies  Unknown, 

Out  and  oat,  will  beat  th'  Attoney ; — 

Linsey-wocdsey,  hong  with  taasds, 
Fieoch,  and  Latin,  and  what  not ; 

If  we  can't  have  Molly  Cassil^* 
Wetherd  shaU  be  Po^ot. 

Or,  if  Hanowby  prefer 

Miiade  more  curious  yet. 
We  shall  make  some  WaTerer 

Sii^  the  Double^ToDgae  duet. 

And  that  all  things,  good  and  evil. 
May  advance  our  woik  of  grace, 

Whensoe'er  we  name  the  I^vil, 
C d  diall  show  his  &ce. 

Oh,tlie  blest  Millffnnnnn  we 
jhen  shall  preach  to  Tory  ears ! 
Days,  when  all  the  worid  will  be 
jUad  in  love  with  Kings  and  Peers ; 


•  One  of  the  W«c  brethieD,  a  Yaritthiie  mttoraer^vho  beti»y«d 

ormersw 
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,  Mii,  CbbbOs,  gdib  of  the  chief  Toogue-performers. 
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When,  no  more  inclined  to  shrink 
From  onr  plunderers,  as  at  present, 

Loyal  souls,  we  all  shall  think 
Being  robb'd  extremely  pleasant ; 

And  when,  tame  as  Eldon  wants. 

Or  as  now  the  Duke  would  count  them, 

Nations  shall,  like  elephants. 

Kneel  to  let  their  drivers  mount  them. 

Haste,  then,  hither,  haste,  ye  Tories, 
Bring,  too,  each  his  Spoaa  dear ; 

Pleased  they'll  find  we've  Almack's  glories 
Acted,  in  a  small  way,  here. 

Once  a  week,  th'  Sl^es  of  Owen, 

After  his  long  opiate  drams, 
To  the  fiddle's  sound  set  going. 

Hop  in  parallelograms.^ 

Though  his  audience  be  but  middling, 
Like  my  own,  much  given  to  snore. 

Yet,  'twixt  prosing,  canting,  fiddling, 
What  can  Tory's  wife  wish  more  ? 

'Tis,  n  short,  the  sole  asylum 
Where  poor  Ultras  now  can  hope 

To  disgrace  to  reconcile  'em, 
Without  aid  of  knife  or  rope ; 

Where  Newcastle's  weary  head 
Safe  may  rest  from  sense  or  riot. 

And  Bucky  may  be  brought  to  bed 
Of  his  little  Mouse,  in  quiet. 

'  The  evening  lectures  and  dances  of  Mr.  Owen  are  held  under 
the  jsame  roof  with  the  rev.  gentleman's  present  conventicle. 
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POLICE  REPORTS. 

BBEACH   OF  THE  PEACE. 

Two  fierce-looking  foreigners,  charged  with  intending 
Some  serious  infraction  of  peace, — and  of  skull, — 

Which   might   take  Law  and   Surgery  some   time    in 
mending, 
Were  had  up  to-day  before  old  Justice  Bull. 

One  gave  his  name  '  Jonathan,'  t'  other,  '  Mounseer,' 
Both,  speechers  and  writers, — as  who  now  is  not  ? — 

Both,  taught  at  the  very  same  -Free-School,  we  hear. 
Though   Mounseer  has,   of   late,   all    hia  learning 
forgot. 

The  dispute  tum'd  on  moneys  to  Jonathan  due, 

A  demand  which  Mounseer  thought  it  high-bred  to 
quash ; 

And  while  one  took  to  dunning,  as  tradesmen  will  do, 
T'  other  talk'd  of  his  *  honour,'  but  still  kept  the  cash. 

Things  grew   at  length   serious — Mounseer   still   de- 
murr'd, 
While  Jonathan,  angry,  presumed  ev'n  to  say 
That '  Mister  was  squiggling,'  (his  own  very  word) 
*  And  would  slink  from  the  debt,  like  an  eel,  slick 
away ! ' 

This  drew  down  from  t'  other  on  Jonathan's  head 
A  loud  voluble  volley  of '  Sacriy  *  Morhlew^ 

*  Peate^  '  Diable^  and  other  words  not  so  well-bred, 
Mix'd  with  '  honour '  and  so  forth — but  still  not  a 
sou. 
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In  short,  he  seem'd  readier  to  fight  than  to  pay, 

Which  'Nathan  observing  said,  *  Choose  which  you 
will; 
I  guess  Tve  a  'nation  'cute  knack,  either  way. 

And  can  draw  on  you  just  which  you  like — sword  or 
bill.' 

As  'twas  fear'd  two  such  heroes  might  do  something 
rash, 
Both  were  brought  before  Bull  (of  the  FleeU^tteei 
Police), 
And  Mounseer,  who  had  counted  on  keeping  the  caah^ 
Now  found  himself  bound  to  keep  only  the  peace. 

As  they  parted,  shrewd  Jonathan  spoke  thus  his  mind, 
*  As  I  calculate.  Mister,  your  gumption's  but  dull, 

If  you  wish  to  know  how  I  treat  Nobs  who're  inclined 
To  take  liberties  with  me,  or  from  me,  ask  Bull.' 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  A  NEW  GENUS  OF  CHURCH- 
MAN,  CALLED   THE  PHILL-POT. 

lib  the  Editor  of  the  Mobnino  CHBOincLE. 

Sir, — As  I  perceive  that  the  late  achievements  of  a  certain 
bustling  bishop  have  already  been  noticed  as  they  deserve  by  some 
of  your  poetical  correspondents,  I  should  have  hesitated  in  trou- 
bling you  with  the  following  trifle  had  I  not  recollected  that,  in 
the  good  task  of  exposing  ^ch  priestly  mountebankism,  'every 
little  helps ;  *  and  that,  as  Luther  truly  says,  *  Religio  maxima  peri- 
clitatur  inter  Reverendissimos.* — ^Yours,  &c] 

As  that  old  married  pair,  Mother  Church  and  the  State, 
Have  giv'n  birth  to  a  new  sort  of  offspring,  of  late, 
Called  by  aavana  the  Phill-Pot — a  race  which  unite 
All  that's  wrong  in  both  parents  with  none  of  the  right ; 
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And  as  no  one  can  doubt  such  a  nicely  miz'd  breed 
Will  be  sure  both  with  sinners  and  saints  to  succeed, 
We  shall  soon  have    the  land   blackening  over  with 

swarms 
Of  newly-spawn'd  Phill-Pots,  in  all  sorts  of  forms ; — 
Not  a  spot  of  our  isle  but  will  soon  be  o'errun  with  'em, 
*  Lordships'  and  *  Graces'  each  black  mother's-son  of 

'em. 

This  being  the  case,  and  a  breed  now  so  curious 
Being  likely,  if  multiplied  thus,  to  grow  spurious, 
Some  test  is  much  wanted — and  that,  too,  no  slight 

one — 
To  tell  if  a  Phill-Pot's  the  wrong  breed,  or  right  one ; 
And,  anxious  from  all  such  impostures  to  screen  us, 
The  present  Eight  Eeverend  head  of  the  genus 
Has  drawn  up  some  Questions,  so  framed  as  to  show* 
If  one's  Phill-Pot  is  really  a  Phill-Pot,  or  no  ; 
Nor  could  Irving  himself  with  his  famed  Polyglottism, 
Evade,  it  is  thought,  this  strict  Test  of  Phill-Pottism. 

We  subjoin,  just  to  show  how  they  baffle  evasion. 
The  Questions  and  Answers  drawn  up  for  th'  occasion. 

1.  What's  the  Church  ? 

A  large  money-establishment,  given 
To  pamper  up  priests,  for  the  honour  of  heaven ; 
And  inspiring  a  zeal  in  each  reverend  man 
Just  proportion'd  to  what  he  gets  hy  it  per  ann. 

2.  Name  the  Orders. — 

First,  Curates,  the  lowest  in  larder ; 
Then  Rectors  improved  much  in  fat  and  in  ardour ; 
And  so  on  through  Bishops  the  fervour  increases. 
Extending  its  glow  ev'n  to  nephevra  and  nieces ; 
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Till — ^waxing  yet  warmer,  as  upward  its  motion, — 

In  Primates  it  bursts  with  a  blaze  of  devotion 

Of  which  hungry  curates  have  not  the  least  notion  I 

3.  Do  you  hold  that  all  Christians  who  dilBFer  from  you 
Are  idolaters,  heathens,  and  so  forth  ? — I  do. 

4.  Are  you  ready,  with  St.  Athanasius,*  to  damn 
Everyman,  woman,  child  of  the  Grreek  Chm*ch  ? — I  am. 

5.  Can  you  prove,  if  required,  that  the  great  Irish  Dan 
Is  the  *  lion's  whelp '  mention'd  Deut.  33  ?  ^ — I  can. 

6.  Through  the  whole  Book  of  Numbers  I'll  thank  you 

to  run, 
And  say  which  the  parson  loves  best  ? — Number  One. 

So  far  we've  the  youth  in  Theology  tried : — 

We  shall  now  see  how  well  he's  with  Ethics  supplied. 

1.  What's  your  pretext  for  now  taking  orders? — Devo- 

tion. 

2.  And  what's  your  sole  object  henceforward? — Pro- 

motion. 

3.  Do  you  think  it  much  matters,  when  good  things  are 

got. 
By  what  Tnethods  we  get  them  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

4.  Have  you  any  slight  twinge  of  those  scruples  we  call 
'  SelfMienial,'  *  humility,' '  shame  ?  '—Not  at  all. 

That  will  do.— 

Here  th'  Examiner  closes  his  task ; 
A  more  promising  pupil  no  bishop  need  ask : 
And  the  Church  gladly  welcomes  to  feed  on  her  clover 
A  youth  who  has  proved  himself  Phill-Pott  all  over. 

*  See  a  Defence  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Mr.  Canning  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Philpotts. 

'  'And  of  Dan  he  said,  Dan  is  a  lion's  whelp.' — Deut.  xzziii.  22. 
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LORD   THURLOW'8  FOEMS} 

[September  1814.] 

OtK  modem  heroes,  poetical  as  well  as  military,  are  en- 
dowed with  a  rapidity  of  motion  and  achievement  which 
keepB  gazettes  and  reviews  continually  on  the  alert. 
Indeed,  so  diflScult  do  we  critics  find  it  to  keep  pace 
with  the  *  celeritas  incredibilis '  of  some  of  our  literary 
Caesars,  that  we  think  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  each  of 
these  poetical  chieftains  had  a  Reviewer  appointed  ex- 
pressly, aupr^a  de  sa  peraonne,  to  give  the  earliest 
intelligence  of  his  movements,  and  do  justice  to  his 
multifarious  enterprises. 

The  Poems  of  Lord  Thurlow — whose  prowess  in  this 

>  Paenu  on  Several  Oocanont.  By  Edward,  Lord  Thorlow. 
Second  Edition.    Svo.  pp.  349.    London,  1813. 

Moonlight,  a  Poem,  with  several  Copies  of  Verses,  By  Edward, 
Lord  Thnrlow.    4to.  pp.  75.     London,  1814. 

The  Doge'' 8  JDattgJtter,  a  Poem ;  with  several  TmnslatUms  from 
Anacreon  cmA  Horace.  By  Edward,  Lord  Thnrlow.  Svo.  pp.  66. 
London,  1814. 

Ariadm :  A  Poem  in  Three  Parts.  By  Edward,  Lord  Thurlow. 
Svo.  pp.  58.    London,  181 4. 

[  JeflErey  writes  to  Moore,  *  Edinburgh,  September  14, 18 14 : — ^Your 
castigation  of  Lord  T.  is  admirable,  though  far  more  merciful  than 
I  had  expected,  as  are  also  your  inoa/rtades  on  a  certain  great  per- 
sonage. I  suspect  your  heart  is  softer  than  you  know  of,  and  you 
look  upon  that  as  extreme  severity  which  to  harder-fibred  men  is 
mere  tickling.  However,  nothing  can  be  more  entertaining,  or 
more  cleverly  written ;  and,  if  your  taste  for  reviewing  keep  any 
proportion  to  your  genius  for  it,  I  shall  have  many  such  packets 
from  you.*    JHernoir,  Journals,  and  Correspondence  of  Moore,  ii.  40.] 
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way  is  most  alarmingly  proved  by  the  list  prefixed  to 
this  article — come  graced  and  recommended  to  notice 
by  two  or  three  very  imposing  considerations*  In  the 
first  place,  the  rank  of  the  writer  is  not  without  its  pre- 
possessing influence ; — '  a  saint  in  crape  is  twice  a  saint 
in  lawn  : ' — and  we  could  name  but  one  noble  Bard, 
among  either  the  living  or  the  dead,  whose  laurels  are 
sufficiently  abundant  to  keep  the  coronet  totally  out  of 
sight.  Lord  Thurlow  himself  seems  fully  aware  of  this 
advantage ;  and  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  he  did  not 
mean  a  sly  allusion  to  it,  in  the  following  motto  from 
Shakespeare  prefixed  to  one  of  these  volumes — 

And  then  my  state 
(Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth)  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate. 

In  the  next  place,  his  Lordship  is  evidently  an  enthusiast 
in  his  art,  and  loves  the  Muse  with  a  warmth  which 
makes  us  regret  that  the  passion  is  not  mutual.  Indeed 
we  doubt  whether  the  shrine  of  Apollo  ever  boasted  a  more 
ardent  worshipper;  and  if,  unluckily,  he  but  seldom 
feels  the  approaches  of  the  god,  it  is  not  for  want  of  in- 
vocations many  and  importunate.  At  times  he  even 
contrives,  by  the  mere  force  of  devotion,  to  work  him- 
self up  into  a  sort  of  mock  inspiration,  like  that  of  the 
young  priestess  Phemonoe  in  Lucan ;  * — but,  like  her 
too,  we  fear  he  will  fail  in  passing  off  his  spurious  ec- 
stasies upon  any  one  at  aU  acquainted  with  the  true 
symptoms  of  divine  afflation. 

Another  peculiarity  by  which  this  noble  author 
deceives  us  into  a  momentary  feeling  of  interest  about 
his  writings,  is  that  air  of  antiquity,  which  his  study  of 


-Demn  simulans,  sub  pectore  ficta  qnieto 


Verba  refert,  ntillo  confusee  mtmnnre  vocis 
Instinctam  sacro  mentem  testata  forore. 

Pharsal,  v.  148. 
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our  earlier  writers  enables  him  to  throw  not  only  over 
his  verse  but  his  prose.  This  charm,  however,  is  of  short 
duration.  A  mimicry  of  the  diction  of  those  mighty 
elders ; — a  resemblance,  which  keeps  carefully  wide  of 
their  beauties,  and  is  laboriously  faithful  to  their  defects 
alone ; — ^the  mere  mouldering  form  of  their  phraseology, 
without  any  of  that  life-blood  of  fancy  which  played 
through  it — ^is  an  imposture  that  soon  wearies,  and,  if 
his  Lordship  does  not  take  especial  care,  will,  at  last,  dis- 
gust. He  must  not  be  surprised,  if  some  unlucky  critic 
should  fall  into  the  tasteless  error  of  Martinus  Scrible- 
fus's  maid,  and,  in  scouring  off  the  rust  from  the  pre- 
tended antique  shield,  discover  but  a  veiy  indifferent 
modem  sconce  underneath  it. 

The  first  poem,of  any  length,  that  occurs,  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  best  that  Lord  Thurlow  has  written,  is  ^  Her- 
milda  in  Palestine.'  We  are  assured,  indeed,  by  no 
less  an  authority  than  Dr.  Busby,  that  the  Hermilda 
*  has  given  much  pleasure  to  the  lovers  of  fine  poetry.' ' 

It  would  be  scarcely  fair,  however,  to  animadvert 
upon  this  poem  in  its  present  imperfect  state.  We  have 
little  more  than  the  opening  of  it ;  and  the  noble  author 
has  managed,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hundred  lines,  to 
get  half-a-dozen  persons  into  scrapes  and  situations,  fix)m 
which  twice  as  many  thousand  would  not  extricate 
them  safely  or  creditably.  At  present,  therefore,  we 
shall  refrain  from  touching  this  very  tangled  web.  But 
should  Lord  Thurlow  at  any  time  complete  his  design ; — 
should  he  ever  succeed  in  bringing  back  these  stray  heroes 
and  heroines,  and  restoring  them  to  their  disconsolate 
friends  and  relations,  we  promise,  in  our  critical  capacity, 
to  pay  all  due  attention  to  his  laboiurs.  At  the  same 
time,  we  submit,  for  his  soberest  consideration,  whether 
a  King  of  Ithaca,  who  thus  traces  his  pedigree — 
*  Preface  to  his  Translation  ofLuoretiiu, 
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Ye  kings,  and  heroes,  of  whose  race  I  am, 
Deducing  from  high  Jove  my  sacred  hirth, 

And  he  indeed  from  ancient  Saturn  came, 
That  was  the  first  great  ruler  of  the  Earth. 

Or  a  King  of  Pergamus  addicted  to  the  following 
p&stimes:  . 

For  in  his  tender  years  he  wont  to  wring 
The  speckled  serpents,  and  compel  to  die ; 
And  after  in  the  forests  he  would  tear 
The  bloody  jaws  of  libbard  and  of  bear. 

Or  finally  a  fair  Amazon,  who  talks  in  this  homespun 
style : —    • 

This  wretched  man,  I  sleeping  in  the  wood. 
Thought  well  to  rob  me,  maugre  all  his  fear ; 
But  found  at  last,  and  to  his  bitter  cost, 
He  reckoned  up  his  bill  without  his  host. 

— We  submit,  we  say,  whether  such  personages  as  these 
deserve  that  either  he  or  we  should  be  doomed  to  take 
any  further  trouble  about  them. 

We  come  next  to  '  Verses  in  all  humility  dedicated 
to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent.'  These  are 
excellent.  The  rising  sun  is,  of  course,  the  stock  simile 
upon  such  occasions,  and  his  lordship  thus  manages  his 
two  great  luminaries. 

As  when  the  burning  Majesty  of  day 
The  golden-hoofed  steeds  doth  speed  away 
To  reach  the  summit  of  the  Eastern  hill ; 
(And  sweet  expectance  all  the  world  doth  fill) ; 

With  all  his  gorgeous  company  of  clouds 
(Wherein  sometimes  his  awful  &ce  he  shrouds) 
Of  amber  and  of  gold,  he  marcheth  on, 
And  the  pure  angels  sing  before  his  throne  ; 

So  you,  great  Sir,  kc,  &c. 
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Now,  really,  if  Lord  Thurlow  were  not  one  of  the 
last  persons  to  be  suspected  of  any  wilfiil  deviation  into 
wit  and  humour — if  we  did  not  know  how  he  scorns  to 
descend  from  upper  air  into  the  low  region  of  those 
wiU-o'th'-wisp  meteors,  whose  brilliancy  is  too  often 
derived  from  the  very  grossness  of  that  earth  they 
illuminate — we  should  swear,  that  by  all  these  tawdry 
similitudes,  this  'amber'  and  'gold,'  and  'golden- 
hoofed  steeds,'  he  meant  something  not  over  charitable 
to  the  illustrious  person  so  typified.  It  requires,  in- 
deed, our  utmost  reliance  upon  the  noble  author's 
sublimity,  not  to  suspect  him  of  aoTne  little  declension 
towards  waggery  in  the  line, '  With  all  his  gorgeous 
company  of  clouds.'  This,  surely,  is  too  happy  and 
appropriate  to  be  the  mere  casual  windfall  of  sublimity. 
Aristophanes  had  already  prepared  us  for  the  allusion 
by  representing  a  *  company  of  Clouds '  as  the  secret 
advisers  of  Socrates  ;  and,  in  short,  not  to  enter  need- 
lessly into  particulars,  we  know  nothing  in  descriptive 
poetry  more  stiikingly  graphical  than  this  motley  mix- 
ture of  gorgeousness  and  opacity,  in  which  the  poet  has 
enveloped  his  *  Majesty  of  day '  and  '  his  company.' 
The  following  is  the  concluding  stanza  of  these  delect- 
able verses. 

The  tears,  which  we  have  shed,  no  more  shall  flow ; 
Your  beauteous  rising  in  our  hearts  shall  glow  \ 
And  hymns  of  praise,  as  we  behold  your  light, 
Shall  warble  from  the  bosom  of  the  night ! 

Though  we  do  not  by  any  means  agree  with  Lu- 
cretius, '  gigni  posse  ex  non-sensibus  sensus,'  yet  we 
think  a  little  sense  might  be  elicited  out  of  this  last 
couplet  by  the  restitution  of  a  single  letter,  which,  we 
have  no  doubt,  dropped  out  at  the  press :  we  would 
read,  'Shall  warble  from  the  bosom  of  the  Knight,^ 
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— meaning  evidently  Sir  Greorge  Smart,  who  has  the 
honour  of  presiding  over  the  royal  concerts. 

The  remainder  of  this  volume,  to  the  amount  of 
near  three  hundred  pages,  consists  of  poems  upon 
various  subjects,  under  the  general  title  *  Sylva.'  There 
is  '  The  Induction  to  my  poem,  which  I  designed  to 
write,  entitled  England  Triumphant,'  and  '  The  Legend 
of  the  Knight  of  Illyria,'  another  fragment  of  another 
great  work,  in  which  his  lordship  thus  introduces 
the  dam  and  sire  of  a  certain  horse  called  Eupheme — 

Milk-white  she  was,  as  is  a  holy  heifer, 
And  bore  this  son,  as  I  have  said,  to  Zephyr, 

Indeed,  from  the  frequency  and  fondness  with  which 
this  noble  animal,  the  horse,  is  mentioned,  we  suspect 
that,  like  the  famous  philologer  Henry  Stephen,^  his 
lordship  writes  most  of  his  poems  on  horseback ;  which 
makes  it  the  more  surprising  that  he  should  ever 
condescend  to  woo  the  '  Husa  pedestris,'  or  dismoimted 
Muse,  in  numbers  so  very  near  the  ground  as  the 
following : 

His  warlike  spear  into  his  hand  he  took, 
And  paced  forth  into  Eupheme's  stall ; 
Then  loosed  him,  whereas  in  little  nook 
That  horse  divine  was  tied  to  the  wall. 

Or  these — 

But  pity  of  that  lady's  sad  mishap 
Bid  most  torment  him  thro'  the  restless  night ; 
He  thinks  the  slave  will  in  a  dungeon  clap 
Her  tender  limbs ;  perhaps  will  kill  outright ; 
Or,  since  he  now  hath  got  her  in  his  trap, 
Will  quite  despoil,  to  feed  his  appetite. 

>  *Pleraque  sua  carmina  equitans  composnit,'  says  his  bio- 
grapher. 
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There  is  nothing  more  delightful  than  to  be  ad- 
mitted, as  it  were,  into  the  workshop  of  genius ; — to 
see  the  many  unhewn  masses  of  thought  which  are 
destined  to  grow  beneath  the  chisel  into  forms  of  grace 
and  magnificence  ; — ^to  observe,  too,  how  much  of  this 
precious  material  has  been  wasted  in  wild  experiments 
and  forgotten  fragments ; — and  then  turn  with  delight 
to  the  contemplation  of  one  divine  work,  which,  after 
nights  of  thought  and  days  of  labour,  has  at  length 
risen  into  bright  consummate  beauty,  and  waits  but 
the  last  superficial  polish  to  take  its  place  in  a  niche  of 
Immortality's  temple.  This  is  no  common  treat,  and 
with  something  like  this  (Jiow  like  we  will  not  say)  the 
sublime  Lord  Thurlow  has  good-naturedly  gratified  us. 
We  have  already  seen  how  kindly  he  lays  open  his 
workshop  to  the  curious — how  many  misshapen  trunks, 
and  pagod-looking  things  (some  with  hardly  a  foot  to 
stand  upon)  he  has  generously  submitted  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  literary  virtuosi.  But,  not  content  with  this 
exhibition  of  all  he  Jiaa  done,  or  attempted  to  do,  his 
lordship,  in  some  verses  addressed  '  to  the  very  noble 
and  accomplished  Lord  Holland,'  gives  the  following 
clear  account  of  all  he  hereafter  means  to  do. 

Perhaps,  if  time  and  grace  be  spared, 

We  may  prepare  a  flight, 
Wherein  the  heights  of  glory  dared 

And  the  o'er-fabled  night, 
From  out  those  adamantine  gates, 

And  plains  of  penal  woe. 
We  may,  returning  to  om*  mates, 

In  blameless  triumph  go. 

I  think,  my  lord,  to  build  a  verse, 

Which,  if  our  Umguage  hold, 
Shall  thro'  the  sides  of  darkness  pierce. 

And  to  all  time  unfold 
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In  language  of  thrice  golden  praise 

And  ever  dear  delight, 
What  lives  amid  th*  Olympic  ways, 

AtkI  in  tite  shoreless  night. 

The  public,  we  are  convinced,  will  be  all  impatience  to 
receive  the  very  valuable  information  promised  in  this 
last  couplet,  and  though  his  lordship  seems  to  fear  that 
our  language  may  break  down  under  him,  we  trust  that 
no  such  accident  will  happen,  but  that  he  may  perform 
his  journey  in  safety  to  those  '  adamantine  gates '  he 
talks  of,  and  tell  us  all  about '  th'  Olympic  ways '  and 
'  the  shoreless  night '  on  his  return. 

In  the  Appendix,  or  continuation  of  the  Sylva,  there 
is  a  poem  of  no  less  than  four  hundred  lines'  length,  in 
praise  of  Althea,  who,  we  at  first  supposed,  must  be 
some  allegorical  personage ;  conceiving  that  nothing 
but  a  *  headstrong  allegory  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile,' 
could  run  away  with  a  man,  through  foiu:  hundred 
lines  together,  without  suffering  him  to  draw  one 
breath  of  common  sense  by  the  way :  but  we  believe, 
after  all,  this  Althea  is  a  downright  mortal  mistress, 
though,  if  she  knows  the  meaning  of  his  lordship's 
eulogy,  she  is  much  deeper  in  his  secrets  than  we  can 
ever  expect  to  be.  Menage  was  laughed  at  for  writing 
to  ladies  in  Greek ;  but  we  think  Lord  Thurlow's 
English  has  quite  as  little  chance  of  being  understood 
by  them.  We  defy  any  Greek — even  Prize  Greek — ta 
be  much  more  puzzling  than  the  following  stanzas : 

Then  are  we  to  this  fatal  passion  sworn, 

As  innocent  as  is  the  balmy  air ; 
Nay,  often  on  the  pinions  of  the  morn, 

The  angels  to  her  golden  rest  repair. 
What  promise  I  myself?  this  perfect  praise 

Of  spirits,  and  the  large  adoring  world, 
That  must  upon  her  faultless  beauty  gaze, 

But  shows  the  height  from  which  Pmav  be  hurl'd. 
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What  virtue  is  inme  1  the  way  unknown, 
With  no  diviner  guide,  like  Hercules,  <S^.  kc, 

A  fact,  however,  has  transpired  in  these  verses,  which 
renders  them  important  in  a  political  point  of  view. 
It  now  turns  out  that  neither  Moscow,  nor  Spain,  nor 
even  the  inspired  fatuity  of  our  own  Government,  in 
blundering  on  to  success  through  more  than  twenty 
years  of  waste  and  failure,  are  to  be  assigned  any 
longer  as  the  causes  (under  Providence)  of  Napoleon's 
downfall  and  the  deliverance  of  Europe ; — for  we  now 
find,  on  the  authority  of  these  verses,  it  was  Lord 
Thurlow's  firiend  Althea  that  did  it  all : 

Ah  me !  whatever  is  more  soft  and  pure, 

Than  all  the  world  of  womankind  can  show ; 
Whatever  can  to  blameless  love  allure. 

And  make  us  with  heroic  passion  glow, 
In  her,  as  in  its  native  seat  is  found. 

As  light  has  still  most  splendour  in  the  sun  : 
The  name  of  England  is  by  her  renown'd, 

And  by  her  charms  Napoleon  is  undone. 

We  have  heard  indeed  of  another  illustrious  claimant 
to  the  sole  and  exclusive  glory  of  these  happy  events  ; 
but  it  is  not  for  us  to  undertake  so  delicate  an  arbitra- 
ment. Between  that  great  person  and  Althea  the 
matter  rests  at  present. 

We  come  now  to  the  '  Moonlight  *  of  the  noble 
author,  having  already  had  a  foretaste  of  his  lunar 
inspirations  in  a  sonnet  ('  Poems,'  p.  196)  beginning 
thus  : 

How  oft,  0  Moon,  in  thy  most  tragic  face, 

The  traveird  map  of  mournful  history, 
Some  record  of  long-perish'd  woe  I  trace, 

Fetch'd  from  old  kings'  moth-eaten  memory. 
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'  Moonlight '  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Eldon.  '  It  is  the 
labour,'  the  noble  author  says,  ^  of  two  days,  and  pre- 
sented to  Lord  Eldon  on  two  accounts.'  We  shall  try 
the  patience  and  ingenuity  of  our  readers  with  but  one 
enigmatical  extract  from  this  poem; — hoping,  at  the 
same  time,  that  Lord  Thurlow  is  less  cruelly  given  than 
that  ancient  dealer  in  riddles,  the  Sphinx,  who  made  a 
point  of  devouring  all  those  that  were  unable  to  under- 
stand her  conundrums. 

No  soul  has  flown  unto  the  gate  of  woe, 
Or  to  the  blissful  soil,  or  brush'd  the  shore 
Of  Limbo  with  its  wings ;  or  flown  and  lived : 
But  yet  intelligence  from  these  has  come, 
By  angels,  and  pale  ghosts,  and  vexed  fools. 
That,  straying  as  they  wont,  were  blown  athwart 
The  nether  world,  from  the  oblivious  pool 
Scarce  'scaping,  on  our  scornful  marge  to  land ; 
Thence  to  be  blown  by  every  idle  wind. 
Their  tale  half  told,  with  a  new  flight  of  fools, 
Eclectic,  to  the  planetary  void. 

On  this  extraordinary  passage, — ^its  blown-about 
ghosts  and  eclectic  flight  of  fools — ^and  on  all  such  extrar 
ordinary  passages  in  Lord  Thurlow,  we  would  willingly 
pass  no  severer  sentence  than  that  which  a  Mufti,  whom 
Toderini  mentions,^  pronounced  upon  some  verses  of  the 
Turkish  poet  Misri : — '  Le  sens  de  ces  vers  ne  pent  6tre 
connu  et  entendu  de  personne  que  de  Dieu  et  de 
Misri.' — ^The  noble  author  had  evidently  been  reading 
Dante ;  and  the  same  process  appears  to  have  taken  place, 
which,from  his  Lordship's  peculiar  aflSnities,  must  always 
'  occur  upon  his  immersion  into  any  such  writers, — ^he 
comes  out  encrusted  with  a  rich  deposit  of  their  faults. 
Not  all  the  authority  of  Dante  ^  can  reconcile  us  to  hear- 

'  Be  la  LUUrature  det  Tvra, 

«  Qnando  ci  scorse  Cerbero  il  gran  vermo — Xnfemo^  canto  6.   The 
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ing  the  dog  Cerberus  called  '  a  worm '  with  *  an  iron 
throat.' 

At  length  we  arrive  at  a  story,  which   the  noble 
author  has  condescended  to  finish ; — one  of  those  chefs- 
d'oeuvre  from  ^  the  working-house  of  thought,'  which  we 
have  already  said  there  is  such  fulness  of  delight  in  con- 
templating.    '  The  Doge's  Daughter '  was  written,  as  we 
are  told  in  the  dedication,  for  the  laudable  purpose  of 
curing  Lord  Eldon  of  the  gout: — 'but  I  thank  God,'' 
says  the  dedicator,  *  your  Lordship's  pain  lasted  not  so 
long  as  my  labour.'     The  poem,  however,  is  here  ready 
against  any  future  attack;   and  we  trust  the  learned 
Lord  will  find  benefit  from  the  application.     It  is  a 
conceit  of  Cowley,  in  speaking  of  Ovid's  writings  during 
his  banishment,  that  '  the   cold   of  the  country  had 
stricken  through  the  very  feet  of  his  verses : ' — and  we 
really  fear  that  the  feet  of  Lord  Thurlow's  verses  are 
not  wholly  free  from  that  malady,  for  which  he  thinks 
them  so  sovereign  a  cure;   they  have   all  its  visible 
symptoms  of  hobbling  and  inflation,  and  indeed  are  in 
such  a  state  as  to  make  us  feel  that  it  would  be  bar- 
barous to  handle  them  too  roughly.     We  shall  therefore 
be  as  gentle  in  our  accoimt  of  *  The  Doge's  Daughter '  as 
possible. 

The  Poem  opens  with  Aurora  leaving  the  bed  of 
that  eternal  old  gentleman  Tithonus,  and  Apollo 

Coming  forth  with  all  his  state 
From  ^e  oriental  gate ; 
Now  the  Doge  was  at  his  prayera  ; 
And  her  bright  and  golden  hairs 
Amphitrite  combed  fi^ee 
Underneath  the  crystal  sea. 

'  iron  throat '  is  a  tasteful  supplement  of  his  lordship's.  Ariosto  calls 
the  deyil  *gran  verme  infernal.'  To  this  there  can  be  no  objection 
whatever. 
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We  think  this  Doge  must  be  quite  as  astonished  to  find 
himself  'at  his  prayers'  between  Apollo  and  Amphi- 
trite,  as  his  brother  Doge  was  upon  seeing  himself  at 
the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 

But  yet  Heliodora  lay, 
Turning  from  the  golden  day, 
Naked,  on  her  purple  bed, 
Tears,  like  amber,  she  did  shed, 
And  her  bosom  heaved  with  groans, 
Fit  to  melt  the  marble  stones 
That  jut  upon  the  Adrian  shore. 

This  gorgeous  young  lady,  who  lies  upon  purple,  and 
weeps  amber,  is  the  Doge's  daughter ;  and,  not  having 
her  recollection  very  clear  about  her  in  waking,  she  asks 
her  nurse — 

Is  not  this  the  fatal  day. 
Tell  me,  0  Caneura,  pray. 
When  the  Doge,  my  father,  said, 
I  should  mount  the  marriage  bed 
With  the  Lord  Orsino's  heir  1 
0  day  of  madness  and  despair ! 

The  lover  of  her  own  choice  is  Frangipani ;  she  is,  of 
com-se,  superlatively  wretched,  and  thus  calls  upon  *  the 
golden  air' — of  all  conceivable  and  inconceivable  tilings 
— to  pity  her ! 

*  O  pity  me,  thou  golden  air  ! 
For  pity  to  my  God  I  fly  • 
O  Frangipani,  let  me  die 
If  I  behold  thee  not  again ! ' 
Then,  overcome  with  sudden  pain, 
The  maiden  fell  upon  her  back, 
All  her  reason  gone  to  wrack. 

The  nurse  endeavours  to  console  her :  Frangipani,  she 
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suggests,  is  gone ;  and  it  were  '  idle  pain '  to  sigh  after 
him. 

*  Would  you  with  Frangipani  go 
An  exile,  o'er  the  mountain's  snow  ? 
Would  you  be  the  wvn/ly  spouse 

Of  a  corsair ' 

But  all  the  eloquence  of  the  nurse  is  vain ;  the  maiden 
is  not  to  be  consoled  ;  though  her  talent  for  sleeping  in 
such  circumstances  is  truly  enviable. 

No  more  the  hapless  virgin  said ; 
But  fell  again  upon  the  bed, 
And  her  bright  and  golden  head 
In  the  dews  of  night  was  steep'd ; 
Long  time  then  the  maiden  sleep'd. 

The  nurse's  heart  is  at  length  touched,  whether  by 
the  profoundness  of  her  lady's  sorrow,  or  of  her  sleep,  is 
left  doubtful ;  and  she  resolves  to  assist  her  in  escaping 
to  Frangipani. 

*  I  Ve  an  old  head,  and  that  can  tell — 
There's  nothing  so  impossible. 

But  that  this  eve,  ere  Hesper  glow. 
To  Frangipani  thou  shalt  go. 
There's  never  a  prince  in  Italy 
With  my  Heliodore  shall  lie, 
But  111  know  the  reason  why : 
Unless,  and  I  myself  deceive, 
Frangipani  give  them  leave.' 

This  good  old  woman  arranges  their  voyage  in  the  same 
unaffected  style. 

*  To  the  port  well  make  repair : 
I  have  a  good  brother  there, 
Captain  of  the  ship  Saint  Mark, 
Who  will  take  us  in  the  dark*' 
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The  young  lady  puts  on  sailor's  clothes ;  is  told  that '  it 
will  not  hurt  her  chastity '  to  learn  to  curse  and  swear 
a  little ;  and  they  embark  for  Athens. 

The  Second  Canto  opens  with  their  arrival  in  'the 
Athenian  Bay ; '  they  see  the  Duke  (Eneus  and  his 
court; 

And  by  his  side  a  knight  there  rode, 

Much  in  semblance  like  a  god  ; 

who  turns  out  to  be  Frangipani,  though  shrewdly  sus- 
pected at  first  view  to  be  Apollo  : — ^The  Duke  and  his 
warriors  depart  on  an  expedition  against  the  Pagans ; 
and  Heliodora,  after  remarking  that '  battle  is  a  sweet 
delight/  resolves  to  follow  them.  She  applies  for  equip- 
ment on  the  occasion  to  a  facetious  armourer,  who 
quotes  Anacreon,  sings  ballads  about  Achilles,  and  cries 
*  Anan?'  whenever  he  is  spoken  to.  He  acconmiodates 
her  with  a  ready-made  suit  of  armour ;  and  she  arrives 
on  the  field  of  battle  at  the  very  moment  when  an  able- 
bodied  infidel  is  attacking  her  lover  Frangipani. 

She  gave  a  cry,  as  doth  a  dove, 

Who  death  wHl  for  her  ofispring  prove  ; 

And,  soul  and  body,  to  the  fight 

She  drove  her  steed  against  the  knight : 

Like  Jove's  divine  and  winged  dart, 

Her  spear  went  right  way  thro'  the  heart, 

And  o'er  his  crupper  he  fell  dead  : 

But  Heliodore  so  swifdy  sped, 

That,  falling  o'er  the  man  her  steed, 

She  tumbled  headlong  on  the  mead. 

No  sooner  did  the  lady  timible,  than 

Frangipani  saw  the  thing ; 
And,  making  for  himself  a  ring. 
Like  Ajax,  with  his  shield  and  blade, 
Pkx>tected  the  unhappy  maid. 
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He  recognises  his  Heliodora  in  the  prostrate  knight; 
and  in  short  the  story  ends  joyously  with  a  marriage. 

The  Duke  of  Athens  join'd  their  hands, 
Love  knit  them  in  his  golden  banda, 
And  while  the  stars  their  lustre  spent, 
And  to  and  fro  young  Hymen  went, 
The  Doge's  daughter  gave  content 
For  Fnuigipani's  banishment. 

If  this  does  not  charm  away  Lord  Eldon's  gout.*  we 
doubt  whether  even  'my  maid's  aunt  at  Brentford' 
could  cure  him  ;  though  she,  too,  used  to  'work  by  spells 
by  the  figure,  and  such  daubery  as  this  is ;  beyond  our 
element.' 

*  The  Doge's  Daughter '  is  followed  by '  several  trans- 
lations from  Anacreoi^  and  Horace.'  '  The  sense  of  the 
former  poet,'  his  lordship  tells  us,  'has  never  been 
poetically  given  except  by  Cowley.'  He  says  also, '  This, 
at  least,  is  due  to  me,  that  I  have  not  wandered  far  from 
my  author ;  nor  made  that  evil,  which  I  found  entirely 
void  of  it.'  If  the  noble  author  could  have  extended 
this  last-mentioned  favour  to  the  poetry  as  well  as  the 
morality  of  his  original,  we  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
regaled  with  something  better  than  the  stale  musty 
potpourri  of  poor  Anacreon's  roses  he  has  given  us; 
Boileau  describes  one  of  the  guests  at  his  well-known 
dinner,  '  lamentant  tristement  une  chanson  bachique ; ' 
and  heartily  do  we  pity  the  audience,  if  they  were 
doomed  to  more  doleful '  Anacreontiques '  than  the  fol- 
lowing : 

What  needs  it  then  the  stone  t'  anoint, 
Special,  if  here  you  disappoint 


'  The  remedy  is  not  quite  new : — From  Buchanan's  melancholy 
elegy  upon  his  gout,  it  appears  he  sometimes  took  a  dose  of  the 
poetry  of  Tumebus — *  Aonii  rarissima  gloria  coetus.' 
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Our  greedy  thirst,  or  on  the  earth 
To  pour  down  the  goblet's  worth  ? 
Me  rather,  while  I  live,  with  oil 
Anoint,  and  with  the  rose's  spoil 
Adorn  my  head,  for  life  is  short, 
And  call  me  here  a  maid  to  court. 

The  noble  translator,  however,  is  sometimes  more 
amusing ;  as  in  the  Ode  beginning — 

Yes,  I  wish,  I  wish  to  love ; 

Cupid  of  old  this  thing  did  move  ; 

But  I,  who  had  no  prudent  mind,  <ks.  kc. 

Such  flights,  however,  are  rare,  and  he  has  even  been 
at  the  trouble  of  inventing  for  himself  a  grave,  steady 
sort  of  blank  verse — ^  Anacreontique,'  to  save  him  from 
all  possible  risk  of  degenerating  into  the  usual  airiness 
of  this  species  of  composition  : — 

Then  the  cup  let  us  accept. 

And  our  wrinkled  cares  dismiss ; 

For  what  benefit  to  you^ 

By  dolicUvde  disturbed  9 

Have  we  known  whatever  shall  be  ? 

life  to  men  is  wholly  dark. 

And  this  is  poetry  1  surely,  to  give  the  name  of  poetry 
to  such  lines  as  we  have  quoted  but  too  abundantly 
throughout  this  article — merely  because  they  are  fur- 
nished with  their  proper  quota  of  syllables — is  a  stretch 
of  complaisance,  only  to  be  equalled  by  that  of  Linnseus 
when  he  classed  bats  with  mankind  in  consideration  of 
their  mammse.  Horace  has  fared  no  better  under  his 
lordship's  hands  than  Anacreon ;  '  Si  flava  excutitur 
Cloe,'  is  translated  '  If  yellow  Gloe  go  to  wrack.' 

There  is  still  another  publication  on  the  list,  called 
*  Ariadne ; '   but  we  are  so  anxious,    before  we  take 
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leave  of  Lord  Thurlow,  to  give  our  readers  some  speci- 
men of  his  happier  efforts,  which  may  excuse,  if  not 
justify  us  in  their  eyes  for  bestowing  so  many  pages 
on  such  a  writer,  that  we  shall  despatch  this  last  pro- 
duction in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

The  heroine,  Ariadne,  is  left  alone  on  a  desert  island 
by  her  lover — not  Theseus,  as  in  our  ignorance  we 
expected,  but  one  '  Lord  Marinell ' — and 

There  sits, 
And  with  her  tears  augments  the  briny  flood, 
Love's  prodigal  and  widow  of  despite. 

This  *  Despite,'  whose  widow  the  unfortunate  lady  is, 
must  be  some  relation,  we  surmise,  to  <  that  vile  thief 
Deformed,'  who,  in  Dogberry's  time,  used  to  ^  go  up 
and  down  Hke  a  gentleman.'  Amphitrite,  however,  . 
takes  pity  on  the  deserted  lady  and  sends  Ariel.  But 
we  really  are  unable  to  get  through  the  story,  and 
must,  like  Sloth  in  the  Lutrin,  break  ofif  in  the  middle 
of  our  narration,  happy,  if  good  breeding  can  keep 
us  from  imitating  that  goddess  when  she, 

succombant  sous  Teflbrt, 
Soupire,  6tend  les  bras,  ferme  Toeil  at  s'endort. 

We  shall  only  remark  that  it  required  no  ordinary 
courage  to  take  Ariel  in  hand  after  Shakespeare,  and 
that  his  fate  here  very  touchingly  reminds  us  of  the 
story  of  poor  Ver-vert.  That  divinely-spoken  bird,  in 
his  way  to  the  nirns  who  borrowed  him,  forgot  the  holy 
language,  for  which  he  had  been  famed,  and  learned  all 
sorts  of  vulgar  abominations  instead ;  and  we  are  sorry 
to  say  the  loan  of  Prospero's  '  bird '  to  Lord  Thurlow 
has  been  attended  with  quite  as  provoking  a  meta- 
morphosis. 

But  it  is  time  to  give  the  more  favourable  speci- 
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mens  we  have  promised.  The  following  reflections 
upon  the  ^Sacred  Islands'  are  in  the  noble  author's 
very  best  manner : — 

There  sorrow  never  enters,  nor  sad  pain 
Afflicts,  hut  joy  with  youthful  love  is  wed, 
And  endless  summer  o*er  the  clime  doth  reign : 
There  the  gi'eat  poets  and  the  heroes  dwell, 
And  kings,  who  held  the  glorious  sceptre  welL 

And  there  too  you,  hut  he  the  season  long, 
My  *  *,  shall  repose  in  soft  delight ; 
And  feed  your  perfect  soul  with  Virgil's  song, 
Your  temples  with  pure  laurel  chastely  dight  \ 
Since  still  you  sought  the  right,  and  left  the  wrong. 
There  through  the  golden  day,  and  radiant  night, 
Your  bliss  shall  be ;  but  ah !  I  fable  here ; 
Your  virtue  will  be  crown'd  in  higher  sphere. 

HermUda, 

The  following  extract  from  his  Lordship's  Appendix 
to  the  Sylva  contains  as  few  of  those  faults  which  are 
peculiar  to  himself,  with  as  many  of  those  beauties 
which  are  common  to  him  with  thousands,  as  any  we 
can  select : — 

Much  pleasure  yet  there  is,  and  sweetness  too, 

In  this  pale  look  of  the  declining  year  j 
I  know  not  if  the  golden  summer's  hue 

More  soft  to  me  or  lovely  can  appear ; 
The  nightingale,  indeed,  is  flown  away, 

The  zephyr  on  its  joyous  wing  is  gone, 
But  yet  the  robin  pours  a  plaintive  lay. 

And  a  soft  murmiu*  makes  the  air  its  own ! 
Then  thus  to  lie  amid  these  mournful  bowers. 

To  dream  of  joys  that  may  again  retiu*n, 
T  extract  the  worth  of  these  declining  hours, 

Shall  make  my  fancy  soar,  my  spirit  bum : 
Let  others  love  the  summer's  flattering  glare, 
But  I  will  sing  to  the  autumnal  air  1 
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Indeed,  we  rather  think  the  most  respectable  efforts 
of  the  noble  author's  pen  are  to  be  found  among  these 
lesser  pieces  of  the  Sylvaand  the  Appendix ;  though,  at 
the  same  time,  truth  obliges  us  to  add,  that  in  proportion 
as  jbhey  grow  rational,  they  cease  to  be  amusing ;  and 
that  we  have  never  read  poetry^  which  explained  to 
us  so  perfectly,  why  that  people  of  antiquity — the  Troe- 
zenians  we  believe — sacrificed  to  Sleep  and  the  Muses 
on  the  same  altar. 


We  had  concluded  this  article,  when  we  received, 
by  express,  another  Poem  from  the  pen  of  this  inde- 
fatigable nobleman,  entitled  'Carmen  Britannicum, 
or,  the  Song  of  Britain^  written  in  honour  of  his  Koyal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent.'  This  is  really  overpower- 
ing; and  we  find  we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose  in 
adopting  the  measure  suggested  at  the  beginning  of  the 
article,  and  appropriating  one  of  our  brethren  exclusively 
to  his  lordship.  The  '  Carmen  Britannicum '  is  admir- 
able in  its  way ;  and  we  only  regret  that  we  have  not 
room  for  abundant  extracts  from  it.  He  traces  the 
descent  of  the  Begent  in  a  direct  line  from  Jupiter, 
through  Hercules,  Glaucus,  the  Tarquins,  &c.,  down  to 
Azo,  son  of  Hugo, 

From  whom  our  kings  the  Saxon  sceptre  claim. 
And  the  White  Horse  do  in  their  banners  place. 

From  Azo,  the  pedigree  flows  downward  through  several 
other  ^  sons  of  gods,'  till  it  ends  most  satis&ctorily  in 
the  Prince  Regent ;  whom  the  poet  thus  addresses — 

The  sun  beholds  thee  with  uprising  love, 

And  joyous,  laughs,  in  his  thrice-golden  sphere, 
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And  does  reluctant  from  thy  presence  move ; 
The  son  of  Jove,  thou  to  his  Learns  art  dear. 

He  has  the  hardihood,  however,  in  one  memorable  line, 
to  charge  this  illustrious  person  with  a  deed,  of  which 
few  have  ever  suspected  him  to  be  capable — 

Thamea^  by  thy  victories,  is  set  on  fire  I 

and  we  are  agreeably  surprised  to  find  from  the  following 
couplets,  that  India  and  Africa  are  the  birth-places  of 
some  of  those  obnoxious  things  about  Court,  which  we 
had  very  much  feared  were  all  of  home  extraction — 

All  herbs  of  earth  are  in  thy  gardens  seen. 
And  in  thy  forests  every  glorious  tree ; 
The  Indian  world  h&us  been  despoiled  clean. 
And  Africa,  to  find  new  beasts  for  thee  / 

One  more  passage,  and  we  have  done. 

This  is  thy  praise  :  but  greater  is  thy  bliss 
To  sit  enthroned  upon  the  regal  chair, 
And  see  around  thee  what  no  land  but  this 
Can  yield  to  thought  of  beautiful  and  fair ; 
Ladies,  whom  Nature  for  a  pattern  made. 
In  shape,  in  stature,  in  complexion  pure. 

And  now  we,  for  the  second  time,  take  our  leave  of 
Lord  Thurlow ;  heartily  wishing  that  as  he  styles  him- 
self *  the  Priest '  of  the  Prince  Eegent,  and  seems  to 
threaten  many  more  such  oblations  at  his  shrine,  he 
would,  at  once,  assume  the  laurel  in  form,  and  eman- 
cipate the  brows  of  the  present  wearer,  whose  Pegasus 
is  much  too  noble  an  animal  to  be  doomed  to  act  the 
part  of  a  cream-coloured  horse  upon  birth-days. 
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THE  FATHERS.^ 

[Nov.  1814.] 

"Wb  had  thought  that  the  merits  of  the  fathers  were 
beginmng  to  be  pretty  fairly  estimated ;  that,  whatever 
reverence  might  still  be  due  to  those  eminent  men  for 
the  sanctity  of  their  lives,  their  laborious  lucubrations, 
their  zeal  and  intrepidity  in  the  cause  of  the  Church, 
and  all  those  solemn  and  imposing  lights,  in  which 
their  nearness  to  the  rising  sun  of  Christianity  places 
them ;  yet  that  the  time  of  their  authority  over  con- 
science and  opinion  was  gone  by ;  that  they  were  no 
longer  to  be  regarded  as  guides,  either  in  faith  or  in 
morals ;  and  that  we  should  be  quite  within  the  pale  of 
orthodoxy  in  saying  that,  though  admirable  martyrs 
and  saints,  they  were,  after  all,  but  indifferent  Christians. 
In  point  of  style,  too,  we  had  supposed  that  criticism 
was  no  longer  dazzled  by  their  sanctity ;  that  few  would 
now  agree  with  the  learned  Jesuit,  Garasse,  that  a  chap- 
ter of  St.  Augustine  on  the  Trinity  is  worth  all  the 
Odes  of  Pindar  ; — that,  in  short,  they  had  taken  their 
due  rank  among  those  affected  and  rhetorical  writers, 
who  flourished  in  the  decline  of  ancient  literature,  and 
were  now,  like  many  worthy  authors  we  could  mention, 
very  much  respected  and  never  read. 

We  had  supposed  all  this ;  but  we  find  we  were 
mistaken.  An  eininent  dignitary  of  the  Church  of 
England  has  lately  shown  that,  in  his  opinion  at  least, 
these  Veterans  are  by  no  means  invalided  in  the  warfare 
of  theology,  for  he  has  brought  more  than  seventy 
volumes  of  them  into  the  field  against  the  Calvinists. 

'  Select  Pasioges  cfthe  Writings  of  St,  Chrysottom^  St.  Gregory 
JVdziame/iy  and  St,  Batil,  Translated  from  the  Greek  by  Hugh 
fitnart  Boyd. 
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And  here  is  Mr.  Boyd,  a  gentleman  of  much  Greek,  who 
assures  us  that  the  Homilies  of  St.  Chrysostom,  the 
Orations  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and — jprok  pudor  f 
— the  Amours  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  are  models  of 
eloquence,  atticism,  and  fine  writing. 

Mr.  Boyd  has  certainly  chosen  the  safer,  as  well  as 
pleasanter  path,  through  the  neglected  field  of  learning*, 
for,  tasteless  as  the  metaphors  of  the  Fathers  are  in 
general,  they  are  much  more  innocent  and  digestible 
than  their  arguments^  as  the  learned  bishop  we  have 
just  alluded  to  may  perhaps  by  this  time  acknowledge  ; 
having  found,  we  suspect,  that  his  seventy  folios  are, 
like  elephants  in  battle,  not  only  ponderous,  but  dan- 
gerous auxiliaries,  which,  when  once  let  loose,  may  be 
at  least  as  formidable  to  Mends  as  to  foes.  This, 
indeed,  has  always  been  a  characteristic  of  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers.  This  ambidexterous  faculty,  this  sort 
of  Swiss  versatility  in  fighting  equally  well  upon  both 
sides  of  the  question,  has  distinguished  them  through 
the  whole  history  of  theological  controversy.  The 
same  authors,  the  same  passages  have  been  quot^ed  with 
equal  confidence  by  Arians  and  Athanasians,  Jesuits 
and  Jansenists,  Transubstantiators  and  Typifiers.  Nor 
is  it  only  the  dull  and  bigoted  who  have  had  recourse 
to  these  self-refuted  authorities  for  their  purpose ;  we 
often  find  the  same  anxiety  for  their  support,  the  same 
disposition  to  accoimt  them,  as  Ghillmgworth  says, 
'Fathers  when  for,  and  children  when  against,^  in 
quarters  where  a  greater  degree  of  good  sense  and 
fairness  might  be  expected.  Even  Middleton  himself, 
who  makes  so  light  of  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers  in 
his  learned  and  manly  Inquiry  into  Miracles,  yet  courts 
their  sanction  with  much  assiduity  for  his  favourite 
system  of  allegorising  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  creation ; 
a  point  on  which,  of  all  others,  their  alliance  is  most 
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dangerous,  as  there  is   no   subject  upon  which  their 
Pagan  imaginations  have  rioted  more  ungovernably. 

The  errors  of  these  primitive  Doctors  of  the  Church, 
their  Christian  heathenism  and  heathen  Christianity, 
which  led  them  to  look  for  the  Trinity  among  those 
shadowy  forms  that  peopled  the  twilight  groves  of  the 
Academy,  and  to  array  the  meek,  self-humbling  Christian 
in  the  proud  and  iron  armour  of  the  Portico,  their 
bigoted  rejection  of  the  most  obvious  truths  in  natural 
science,  the  bewildering  vibration  of  their  moral  doc- 
trines, never  resting  between  the  extremes  of  laxity  and 
rigour,  their  credulity,  their  inconsistencies  of  conduct 
and  opinion,  and,  worst  of  all,  their  forgeries  and  false- 
hoods, have  already  been  so  often  and  so  ably  exposed 
by  divines  of  all  coimtries,  religions,  and  sects, — the 
Dupins,  Mosheims,  Middletons,  Clarkes,  Jortins,  &c., 
that  it  seems  superfluous  to  add  another  line  upon  the 
subject,  though  we  are  not   quite  sure   that,  in  the 
present  st^te  of  Europe,  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
the  Fathers  is  not  as  seasonable  and  even  fashionable  a 
topic  as  we  could  select.     At  a  time  when  the  Inqui- 
sition is  re-established  by  our  *  beloved  Ferdinand ; ' 
when  the  Pope  again  brandishes  the  keys  of  St.  Peter 
with  an  air  worthy  of  a  successor  of  the  Hildebrands 
and  Perettis ;  when  canonization  is  about  to  be  inflicted 
on  another  Louis,  and  little  silver  models  of  efiibryo 
princes  are  gravely  vow6d  at  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin  ; 
in  times  like  these,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that 
fluch  enlightened  authors  as  St.  Jerome  and  Tertullian 
may  soon  become  the  classics  of  most  of  the  Continental 
courts.     We  shall  therefore  make  no  further  apology 
for  prefacing  our  remarks  upon  Mr.  Boyd's  translations 
with  a  few  brief  and  desultory  notices  of  some  of  the 
Baost  distinguished  Fathers  and  their  works. 

St.  Justin  the  Martyr  is  usually  considered  as  the 
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well-spring  of  most  of  those  strange  errors  which  flowed 
so  abundantly  through  the  eaiiy  ages  of  the  Church, 
and  spread  around  them  in  their  course  such  luxuriance 
of  absurdity.  The  most  amiable,  and  therefore  the 
least  contagious  of  his  heterodoxies,^  was  that  which 
led  him  to  patronise  the  souls  of  Socrates  and  other 
Pagans,  in  consideration  of  those  glimmerings  of  the 
divine  Logos  which  his  fancy  discovered  through  the 
dark  night  of  heathenism.  The  absurd  part  of  this 
opinion  remained,  while  its  tolerant  spirit  evaporated ; 
and  while  these  pagans  were  still  allowed  to  have 
known  something  of  the  Trinity,  they  were  yet  damned 
for  not  knowing  more,  with  most  unrelenting  ortho- 
doxy. 

The  belief  of  an  intercourse  between  angels  and 
women,  founded  upon  a  fisilse  version  of  a  text  in  Crenesis, 
and  of  an  abundant  progeny  of  demons  in  consequence, 
is  one  of  those  monstrous  notions  of  St.  Justin  and  other 
Fathers,  which  show  how  little  they  had  yet  purged  ofi" 
the  grossness  of  Heathen  mythology,  and  in  how  many 
respects  their  heaven  was  but  Olympus  with  other 
names.'     Yet  we  can  hardly  be  angry  with  them  for 

»  still  more  benevolent  was  Origen's  never-to-be-forgiven 
•dissent  from  the  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation.  To  this  amiable 
weakness  more  than  anything  else,  this  Father  seems  to  have  owed 
the  foif eiture  of  his  rank  in  the  Calendar ; — ^and  in  return  for  his 
anxiety  to  rescue  the  human  race  from  hell,  he  has  been  sent  thither 
himself  by  more  than  one  Catholic  theologian. 

*  See,  for  their  reveries  upon  this  subject,  CUm,  Alex,  Stromal, 
Lib.  5,  p.  550.  Ed.  Lutet.  1629. — TBrtulUan  de  Hdbitu  MuUeb. 
cap.  2,  and  the  extraordinary  passage  of  this  Father  (de  Virgin, 
veland.),  where  his  editor  Pamelius  endeavours  to  save  his  morality 
at  the  expense  of  his  Latinity,  by  the  substitution  of  the  word  *  ex- 
«ussat  *  for  *  excusat.'  See  also  St.  Basil  de  verd  Vxrginitaze,  tom.  i. 
p.  747,  edit.  Paris  ;  though  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  that  BasU^s  bio- 
grapher Hermant,  and  others,  think  this  treatise  spurious ;  and  it 
•certainly  contains  many  things  not  of  the  most  sanctified  descrip- 
tion. 
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this  one  error,  when  we  recollect,  that  possibly  to  their 
enamoured  Angels  we  owe  the  beautiful  world  of  Sylphs 
and  Gnomes ;  ^  and  that  perhaps  at  this  nvoment  we 
might  have  wanted  Pope^s  most  exquisite  poem,  if  the 
Septuagint  Version  had  translated  tie  book  of  Genesis 
<5orrectly. 

This  doctrine,  as  far  as  it  concerned  angelic  natures, 
was  at  length  indignantly  disavowed  by  St.  Chrysostom. 
But  Demons  were  much  too  useful  a  race  to  be  so  easily 
surrendered  to  reasoning  or  ridicule  ;  there  was  no  gei>- 
ting  up  a  decent  miracle  without  them  :  exorcists  would 
have  been  out  of  employ,  and  saints  at  a  loss  for  tempta^ 
tion.  Accordingly,  the  writings  of  these  holy  Doctors 
abound  with  such  stories  of  demoniacal  possession  as 
make  us  alternately  smile  at  their  weakness  and  blush 
for  their  dishonesty.*  Nor  are  they  chargeable  only 
with  the  impostures  of  their  own  times ;  the  sanction 
they  gave  to  this  petty  diabolism  has  made  them  re- 
sponsible for  whole  centuries  of  juggling.  Indeed,  who- 
ever is  anxious  to  contemplate  a  picture  of  human  folly 
and  human  knavery,  at  the  same  time  ludicrous  and 
melancholy,  may  find  it  in  a  history  of  the  exploits  of 
Demons,  from  the  days  of  the  Fathers  down  to  modem 
times ; — from  about  the  date  of  that  theatrical  little 
devil  of  Tertullian  (so  triumphantly  referred  to  by 
Jeremy  Collier),  who  claimed  a  right  to  take  possession 
of  a  woman  in  the  theatre,  ^because  he  there  found 
her  on  his  own  groimd,'  to  the  gallant  demons  com- 
memorated by  Bodin*  and  Remigius,*  and  such  tragical 

1  Le  Comte  de  OdbaUs, 

*  Middleton's  Free  Inquiry, --It  would  be  difficult  to  add  any- 
thing new  to  this  writer  upon  the  subject ;  and  he  is  too  well  known 
to  render  extracts  necesssary. 

*  De  la  Dhnonomanie  dee  Sorciers, 

*  DemanolatreiOy  lib.  i.  cap.  vi.  The  depositions  of  the  two  sorce- 
resses, Alexia  Dirigsea  and  Claudia  Fellsea,  are  particularly  curious. 
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farces  as  the  possession  of  the  suns  of  Loudun.  The  same 
features  of  craft  and  dupery  are  discoverable  through 
the  whole  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  when  we  have 
read  of  that  miraculous  person,  Gregory  Thaumaturgiis, 
writing  a  familiar  epistle  to  Satan,  and  then  turn  to  the 
story  of  the  Young  Nun,  in  Bodin,  in  whose  box  was 
found  a  love-letter  *  a  son  cher  dsemou,' '  we  need  not 
ask  more  perfect  specimens  of  the  two  wretched  extremes 
of  imposture  and  credulity  than  these  two  very  diflFer- 
ent  letter-writers  afiFord, 

The  only  class  of  demons  whose  loss  we  regret,  and 
whose  visitations  we  would  gladly  have  restored  to  us^ 
are  those  *  seducing  sprites,  who,'  as  Theophilus  of  An- 
tioch  tells  us,  ^  confessed  themselves  to  be  the  same  that 
had  inspired  the  Heathen  Poets.'  The  learned  Father 
has  not  favoured  us  with  any  particulars  of  these  inte- 
resting spirits ;  has  said  nothing  of  the  ample  wings  of 
fire,  whichjwe  doubt  not,  the  demons  of  Homer  and  Pindar 
spread  out,  nor  described  the  laughing  eyes  of  Horace's* 
familiar,  nor  even  the  pointed  tail  of  the  short  devil  of 
Martial ;  but  we  own  we  should  like  to  see  such  cases 
of  possession  ia  our  days ;  and  though  we  Reviewers  are 
a  kind  of  exorcists,  employed  to  cast  out  the  evil  demon 
of  scribbling,  and  even  pride  ourselves  upon  having 
performed  some  notable  cures,  from  such  demoniacs  we 
would  refrain  with  reverence ;  nay,  so  anxiously  dread 
the  escape  of  the  Spirit,  that,  for  fear  of  accidents,  we 
would  not  suffer  a  Saint  to  come  near  them. 

The  belief  of  a  Millennium  or  temporal  reign  of  Christ 
during  which  the  faithful  were  to  be  indulged  in  all 

*  He  quotes  the  story  from  Wier,  a  great  patron  of  the  demons  of 
that  time,  who,  we  are  told,  invented  a  *  Monarchie  Diabolique 
avec  les  noms  et  les  sumoms  de  cinq  cent  soizante-douze  Princes 
des  Demons,  et  de  sept  millions  qaatre  cent  cinq  mille  neuf  cent 
vingt-six  diables,  sauf  erreur  de  calcul.* — Teissier^  Eloges  d(t 
Homines  Savans, 
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sorts  of  sensual  gratifications,  may  be  reckoned  among, 
those  gross  errors,  for  which  neither  the  Porch  nor  the 
Academy  are  accountable,  but  which  grew  up  in  the  rank 
soil  of  oriental  fanaticism,  and  were  nursed  into  doctrines 
of  Christianity  by  the  Fathers.  Though  the  world's  best 
religion  comes  from  the  East,  its  very  worst  supersti- 
tions have  sprung  thence  also  ;  as  in  the  same  quarter 
of  the  heavens  arises  the  sunbeam  that  gives  life  to  the 
flower,  and  the  withering  gale  that  blasts  it.  There  is 
scarcely  one  of  these,  fantastic  opinions  of  the  Fathers, 
that  may  not  be  traced  among  the  fables  of  the  ancient 
Persians  and  Arabians.  The  voluptuous  Jerusalem  of 
St.  Justin  and  Irenaeus  may  be  found  in  those  glorious 
gardens  of  Iram,  which  were  afterwards  converted  into 
the  Paradise  of  the  Faithful  by  Mahomet ;  and  their 
enamoured  *Sons  of  God'  may  be  paralleled  in  the 
Angels  Harut  and  Marut  of  Eastern  story,'  who,  bewil- 
dered by  the  influence  of  wine  and  beauty,  forfeited  their 
high  celestial  rank,  and  were  degraded  into  teachers  of 
magic  upon  earth. 

The  mischievous  absurdity  of  some  of  the  moral 
doctrines  of  the  Fathers,  the  state  of  apathy  to  which 
they  would  reduce  their  Gnostic  or  perfect  Christian, 
their  condemnation  of  marriage  and  their  monkish  fan- 
cies about  celibacy,  the  extreme  to  which  they  carried 
their  notions  of  patience,  even  to  the  prohibition  of  all 
resistance  to  aggression,  though  the  aggressor  aimed  at 
life  itself;  the  strange  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine,  that 
the  Saints  are  the  only  lawful  proprietors  of  the  things 
of  this  world,  and  that  the  wicked  have  no  right  what- 
ever to  their  possessions,  however  human  laws  may  de- 
cree to  the  contrary  ;  the  indecencies  in  which  too  many 

'  Notes  on  the  Bahar-Danmh, — Mariti  gives  the  story  differ- 
ently. 
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,  of  them  have  indulged  in  their  writings ;  *  the  profane 
frivolity  of  Tertullian,  in  making  God  himself  prescribe 
the  length  and  measure  of  women's  veils,  in  a  special 
revelation  to  some  ecstatic  spinster ;  and  the  moral  in- 
dignation with  which  Clemens  Alexandrinus  inveighs 
against  white  bread,  periwigs,  coloured  stuflFs,  and  lap- 
dogs  ;  all  these,  and  many  more  such  puerile  and  per- 
nicious absurdities,  open  a  wide  field  of  weedy  fancies 
for  ridicule  to  skim,  and  good  sense  to  trample  upon. 
But  we  must  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  the 
works  that  have  been  written  upon  the  subject ;  particu- 
larly to  the  treatise  *  de  la  Morale  des  Pores'  of  Bar- 
beyrac ;  which,  though  as  dull  and  tiresome  as  could 
reasonably  be  expected  from  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  and  a  Law  Professor  of  Groningen, 
abundantly  proves  that  the  moral  tenets  of  these  holy 
men  are  for  the  most  part  imnatural,  fanatical,  and  dan- 
gerous ;  founded  upon  fidse  interpretations  of  Holy  Writ, 
and  the  most  gross  and  anile  ignorance  of  human  nature ; 
and  that  a  community  of  Christians,  formed  upon  their 
plan,  is  the  very  Utopia  of  Monkery,  idleness  and  fana- 
ticism. 

Luckily,  the  impracticability  of  these  wretched  doc- 
trines was  in  general  a  sufficient  antidote  to  their  mis- 
chief. But  there  were  two  maxims,  adopted  and  enforced 
by  many  of  the  Fathers,  which  deserve  to  be  branded 
with  particular  reprobation,  not  only  because  they  acted 
upon  them  continually  themselves,  to  the  disgrace  of 
the  holy  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  but  because 
they  have  transmitted  their  contamination  to  posterity 

'  We  need  but  refer  to  the  seoond  and  third  Books  of  the  Pitda- 
gagxis  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus ; — to  some  passages  in  TertullUn 
de  Animd ; — and  to  the  instances  which  La  Mothe  le  Vayer  has 
adduced  &om  Chiysostom  in  his  Hexameron  JBiufj^w^— Joom. 
Second. 
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and  left  the  features  of  Christianity  to  this  day  disfigured 
by  their  taint.     The  first  of  these  maxims  (we  give  it 
in  the  words  of  Mosheim)  was,  ^  that  it  is  an  act  of 
virtue   to   deceive   and  lie,  when  by  such  means   the 
interests  of  the  Church  may  be  promoted.'*     To  this 
profligate  principle  the  world  owes,  not  only  the  fables 
and  forgeries  of  these  primitive  times,  but  many  of  those 
evasions,  those  compromises  between   conscience   and 
expediency,  which  are  still  thought  necessary  and  justi* 
fiable  for  the  support  of  religious  establishments.     So 
industrious  were  the  churchmen  of  the  early  ages  in  the 
inculcation  of  this  monstrous  doctrine,  that  we  find  the 
Bishop  Heliodorus  insinuating  it,  as  a  general  principle 
of  conduct,  through  the  seductive  medium  of  his  Romance 
Theagenes  and  Chariclea.^     The  second  maxim,  *  equally 
horrible,'  says  Mosheim,  '  though  in  a  different  point 
of  view,   was    that    errors   in   reUgion,   when   main- 
tained and  adhered  to   after   proper   admonition,   are 
pimJshable  with  civil  penalties  and  corporeal  tortures.* 
St.  Augustine  has  the  credit  of  originating  this  detest- 
able doctrine ;    to  him,  it  seems,  we  are  indebted  for 
first  conjuring  up  that  penal  Spirit,  which  has  now, 
for  so  many  hundred  years,  walked  the  earth,  and  whose 
votaries,  from  the  highest  to  the  meanest,  from  St. 
Augustine  down  to  Doctor  Duigenan,  from  the  perse- 
cutors of  the  African  Donatists  to  the  calumniators  and 
oppressors  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  are  all  equally  disgrace- 
ful to  that  mild  religion,  in   whose   name  they  have 
dared  to  torment  and  subjugate  mankind. 

With  respect  to  the  literary  merits  of  the  Fathers, 
it  wiU  hardly  be  denied,  that  to  the  sanctity  of  their 
subjects  they  owe  much  of  that  imposing  effect  which 

*  EeeUsiast.  Higt.  Ce)u'.  i.  Part  ii.  Chap.  iii. 

*  Ka\h»  ydp  iroT6  Ka\  rh  i^tv^Sy  tratf  &^9\ovv  rohs  \iyovras,  ftTiH^y 
iwra$\dimi  rohs  iKo^opras,^    JEthiqpic,  Lib.  i. 
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they  have  produced  upon  the  minds  of  their  admirers. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the*  incoherent  rhapsodies  of  the 
Pythia.(whom,  history  tells  us,  the  ministers  of  the 
temple  now  and  then  helped  to  a  verse)  found  many  an 
orthodox  critic  among  their  hearers  who  preferred  them 
to  the  sublimest  strains  of  Homer  and  Pindar.  Indeed, 
the  very  last  of  the  Fathers,  St.  Grregory  the  Great,  has 
at  once  settled  the  point  for  all  critics  of  theological 
writings,  by  declaring  that  the  words  of  Divine  Wisdom 
are  not  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  vtdgar  grammar 
of  this  world ;  *  '  non  debent  verba  caelestis  originia 
subesse  regulis  Donati.' 

It  must  surely  be  according  to  some  such  code  of 
criticism  that  Lactantius  has  been  ranked  above  Cicero, 
and  that  Erasmus  himself  has  ventured  to  prefer  St. 
Basil  to  Demosthenes.  Even  the  harsh,  muddy,  and 
unintelligible  Tertullian,  whom  Salmasius  gave  up  in 
despair,  has  found  a  warm  admirer  in  Balzac,  who  pro- 
fesses himself  enchanted  with  the  *  black  lustre '  of  his 
style,  and  compares  his  obscmity  to  the  rich  and  glossy 
darkness  of  ebony.  The  three  Greek  Fathers,  whom  the 
writer  before  us  has  selected,  are  in  general  considered 
the  most  able  and  eloquent  of  any ;  and  of  their  merits 
our  readers  shall  presently  have  an  opportunity  of 
judging,  as  far  as  a  few  specimens  from  Mr.  Boyd's 
translations  can  enable  them :  but,  for  our  own  parts, 
we  confess,  instead  of  wondering  with  this  gentleman 
that  his  massy  favourites  should  be  ^doomed  to  a 
temporary  oblivion,'  we  are  only  surprised  that  such 
aflfected  declaimers  should  ever  have  enjoyed  a  better 
fate ;  or  that  even  the  gas  of  holiness  with  which  they 
are  inflated,  could  ever  have  enabled  its  coarse  and 
gaudy  vehicles  to  soar  so  high  into  the  upper  regions 
of  reputation.     It  is  South,  we  believe,  who  has  said, 

'  In  the  dedication  of  his  Booh  qf  MoraU, 
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that  *  in  order  to  be  pious,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be 
dull,'  but  even  dulness  itself  is  far  more  decorous  than 
the  puerile  conceits,  the  flaunting  metaphors,  and  all 
that  fiilse  finery  of  rhetorical  declamation,  in  which 
these  writers  have  tricked  out  their  most  solemn  and 
important  subjects.  At  the  time,  indeed^  when  they 
studied  and  wrote,  the  glories  of  ancient  literature  had 
faded ;  sophists  and  rhetoricians  had.  taken  the  place  of 
philosophers  and  orators  ;  nor  is  it  wonderful  that  from 
such  instructors  as  Libanius,  they  should  learn  to  reason 
ill  and  write  afiFectedly.  But  the  same  florid  effemi- 
nacies of  style,  which  in  a  love-letter  of  Philostratus,  or 
an  ecphrasis  of  Libanius,  are  harmless  at  least,  if  not 
amusing,  become  altogether  disgusting  when  applied 
to  sacred  topics ;  and  are  little  less  offensive  to  piety 
and  good  taste  than  those  rude  exhibitions  of  the  old 
Moralities,  in  which  Christ  and  his  Apostles  appeared 
dressed  out  in  trinkets,  tinsel,  and  embroidery. 

The  chief  advantage  that  a  scholar  can  now  derive 
firom  the  perusal  of  these  voluminous  Doctors  is  the 
light  they  throw  upon  the  rites  and  tenets  of  the 
Pagans,  in  the  exposure  and  refutation  of  which  they 
are,  as  is  usually  the  case,  much  more  successful  than 
in  the  defence  and  illustration  of  their  own.  In  this 
respect  Clemens  Alexandrinus  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able, being  chiefly  a  compiler  of  the  dogmas  of  ancient 
learning,  and  abounding  with  curious  notices  of  the 
religion  and  literature  of  the  Oentiles.  Indeed  the 
manner  in  which  some  of  the  Fathers  have  been  edited, 
sufficiently  proves  that  they  were  considered  by  their 
commentators  as  merely  a  sort  of  inferior  classics,  upon 
which  to  hang  notes  about  heathen  gods  and  philo- 
sophers. Ludovicus  Vives,  upon  the  '  City  of  God '  of 
St.  Augustine,  is  an  example  of  this  class  of  theological 
annotators,  whom  a  hint  about  the  three  Crraces,  or  the 
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god  of  LampsacuB,  awakens  intx)  more  activity   than 
whole  pages  about  the  Trinity  and  the  Resurrection, 

The  best  specimen  of  eloquence  we  have  met  among 
the  Fathers — at  least  that  which  we  remember  to  have 
read  with  most  pleasure — is  the  Charisteria,  or  Oration 
of  Thanks,  delivered  by  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  to  his 
instructor  Origen.  Though  rhetorical  like  the  rest,  it 
is  of  a  more  manly  and  simple  character,  and  does 
credit  alike  to  the  master  and  the  disciple.*  But,  upon 
the  whole,  perhaps  St.  Augustine  is  the  author  whom — 
if  ever  we  should  be  doomed,  in  penance  for  our  sins,  to 
select  a  Father  for  our  private  reading — we  should 
choose,  as,  in  our  opinion,  the  least  tiresome  of  the 
brotherhood.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  interested  in 
those  struggles  between  passion  and  principle,  out  of 
which  his  maturer  age  rose  so  triumphant ;  and  there 
is  a  conscious  frailty  mingling  With  his  precepts,  and  at 
times  throwing  its  shade  over  the  light  of  his  piety, 
which  gives  his  writings  an  air  peculiarly  refreshing, 
after  the  pompous  rigidity  of  Chrysostom,  the  stoic 
aflFectations  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  the  anti- 
thetical trifling  of  Gregory  Nazianzen.  If  it  were  not 
too  for  the  indelible  stain  which  his  conduct  to  the 
Donatists  has  left  upon  his  memory,  the  philosophic 
mildness  of  his  tract  against  the  Manichseans,  and  the 
candour  with  which  he  praises  his  heretical  antagonist 
Pelagius,  as  *  sanctum,  bonum  et  prsedicandum  virum,' 
would  have  led  us  to  select  him  as  an  example  of  that 
tolerating  spirit,  which,  we  grieve  to  say,  is  so  very 
rare  a  virtue  among  the  Saints.  Though  Augustine, 
after  the  season  of  his  follies  was  over,  very  sedulously 

>  The  abstract  of  this  Oration  which  Halloix  professes  to  give  in 
his  Defence  of  Origetu,  is  so  very  wide  of  the  original,  that  we  sus- 
pect he  must  have  received  it,  at  second  hand,  from  some  inaccurate 
reporter. 
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avoided  the  society  of  females,  yet  he  corresponded  with 
most  of  the  holy  women  of  his  time ;  and  there  is  a 
strain  of  tenderness  through  many  of  his  letters  to 
them,  in  which  his  weakness  for  the  sex  rather  interest- 
ingly betrays  itself.  It  is  in  the  consolatory  epistles, 
particularly,  that  we  discover  these  embers  of  his  youth- 
ful temperament — as  in  the  93rd  to  Italica,  on  the 
death  of  her  husband,  and  the  263rd  to  Sapida,  in 
return  for  a  garment  she  had  sent  him,  in  the  thoughts 
of  which  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  fancy  as  well 
as  tenderness. 

We  cannot  allude  to  these  fair  correspondents  of 
Augustine  without  remarking  that  the  warmest  and 
best  allies  of  the  Fathers,  in  adopting  their  fancies  and 
spreading  their  miracles,  appear  to  have  been  those 
enthusiastic  female  pupils,  by  groups  of  whom  they 
were  all  constantly  encircled ;  ^  whose  imaginations 
required  but  little  fuel  of  fact,  and  whose  tongues 
would  not  sufiFer  a  wonder  to  cool  in  circulating.  The 
same  peculiarities  of  temperament  which  recommended 
females  in  the  Pagan  world  as  the  fittest  sex  to  receive 
the  inspirations  of  the  tripod,  made  them  valuable 
agents  also  in  the  imposing  machinery  of  miracles.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  performed 
services  of  a  much  higher  nature  ;  and  that  to  no  cause 
whatever  is  Christianity  more  signally  indebted  for  the 
impression  it  produced  in  those  primitive  ages,  than  to 
the  pure  piety,  the  fervid  zeal,  and  heroic  devotedness 

*  None  of  the  Fathers,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  St.  Jerome, 
appears  to  have  had*  such  influence  over  the  female  mind  as  Origen. 
His  correspondence  with  Barbara  is  stiU  extant.  She  was  shut  up 
by  her  Pagan  father  in  a  tower  with  two  windows,  to  which,  in 
honour  of  the  Trinity,  we  are  told,  she  added  a  third.  St.  Jerome 
had  to  endure  much  scandal,  in  consequence  of  his  two  favourite 
pupils,  Paula  and  Melania,  of  which  he  complains  very  bitterly  in 
the  epistle  *  Si  tibi  putem,'  &c. 
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of  the  female  converts.  In  the  lives  of  these  holy 
virgins  and  matrons,  in  the  humility  of  their  belief  and 
the  courage  of  their  sufferings,  the  Gospel  found  a  £aur 
better  illustration  than  in  all  the  voluminous  writings 
of  the  Fathers  :  there  are  some  of  them,  indeed,  whose 
adventures  are  sufficiently  romantic  to  suggest  materials 
to  the  poet  and  the  novelist ;  and  Ariosto  himself  has 
condescended  to  borrow  from  the  L^ends  *  his  curious 
story  of  Isabella  and  the  Moor,  to  the  no  small  horror 
of  the  pious  Cardinal  Baronius,  who  remarks  with  much 
asperity  on  the  sacrilege  of  which  *  that  vulgar  poet ' 
has  been  guilty,  in  daring  to  introduce  this  sacred  story 
among  his  fictions.  To  the  little  acquaintance  these 
women  could  have  formed  with  the  various  dogmas  of 
ancient  philosophy,  and  to  the  unencumbered  state  of 
their  minds  in  consequence,  may  be  attributed  much 
of  that  warmth  and  clearness  with  which  the  light  of 
Christianity  shone  through  them;  whereas,  in  the 
learned  heads  of  the  Fathers,  this  illumination  found  a 
more  dense  and  coloured  medium,  which  turned  its 
celestial  beam  asb-ay,  and  tinged  it  with  all  sorts  of 
gaudy  imaginations.  Even  where  these  women  indulged 
in  theological  reveries,  as  they  did  not  embody  their 
fancies  into  folios,  posterity,  at  least,  has  been  nothing 
the  worse  for  them;  nor  should  we  have  known  the 
strange  notions  of  Saint  Macrina  about  the  soul  and 
the  resurrection,  if  her  brother,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  had 
not  rather  officiously  informed  us  of  them,  in  the  dia- 
logue  he  professes  to  have  held  with  her  on  these  im- 
portant  subjects.* 

>  From  the  story  of  the  Roman  vii;^n  Euphrasia.  See  also  the 
L\fe  of  Eu^hrotyna  (in  Bergamenm  de  Claris  MuUerihuf),  which, 
with  the  difference  of  a  father  and  lover,  resembles  the  latter  part 
of  the  Menunres  de  Coniminget, 

•  Opera,  tom.  ii.  p.  177.    Edit.  Paris,  1638. 
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We  now  come  to  Mr.  Boyd's  Translations,  which 
are  preceded  by  a  short,  but  pompous  pre&ce,  in  whose 
loftiness  of  style  we  at  once  discover  that,  like  that 
insect  which  takes  the  colour  of  the  leaf  it  feeds  upon, 
the  translator  has  caught  the  gaudy  hue  of  his  originals 
most  successfully.  Indeed,  from  the  evident  tendencies 
of  this  gentleman's  taste,  we  should  pronounce  him  a 
most  dangerous  person  to  be  entrusted  with  a  version 
of  the  Fathers ;  for,  the  fault  of  these  writers  being 
a  superabundance  of  metaphors,  and  Mr.  Boyd  being 
quite  as  metaphorically  given  as  themselves,  the  conse- 
quence is,  that,  wherever  there  is  a  flourish  of  this  kind 
in  the  original,  he  is  sure  to  add  another  of  his  own  to 
it  in  the  translation ;  which  is  really  '  too  much  of  a 
good  thing.'  If  double  flowers  are  to  be  held  monsters 
in  botany,  with  much  greater  reason  must  these  double 
and  treble  flowers  of  rhetoric  be  accounted  monstrosities 
in  the  system  of  taste.  The  first  specimen  we  shall 
give  is  from  *  the  Peroration  of  St.  Chrysostom's  Third 
Oration  on  the  Incomprehensible,'  where  the  Saint  is 
speaking  of  the  season  of  the  Eucharist : — 

In  a  moment  so  sublime,  how  exalted  should  be  thy  hope, 
how  great  thy  longing  for  salvation !  Heaven's  canopy 
fesounds  not  with  the  piercing  cry  of  mortals  only :  angels 
£^11  prostrate  before  their  Lord :  archangels  kneel  before 
their  God.  The  season  itself  becomes  an  argument  on  their 
lips;  the  oblation  an  advocate  in  their  cause.  And  as  men, 
in  the  office  of  intercession,  cutting  down  branches  of  olive, 
wave  them  before  their  king,  by  the  blooming  plant  remind- 
ing him  of  mercy  and  compassion ;  so  likewise  the  host  of 
angels,  in  the  place  of  olive-branches  extending  the  body  of 
their  Lord,  invoke  the  common  Parent  in  the  cause  of  human 
Jiature  I  What  strain  seraphic  bursts  on  my  enraptured 
<^cms  f  I  hear  tlieir  celestial  accents  /  I  hear  tJiem  even 
''^^>V)  exclaiming — *We  entreat  for  those  whom  thou  didst 
love  with  so  God-like  an  aflfection,  as  to  yield  up  thy  life  for 
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theirs  !    We  pour  our  petitions  in  behalf  of  those  for  whom 
thou  didst  shed  thy  blood  !  *     (Pp.  23,  24.) 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  th^  sublimity  of  the 
passage  printed  in  italics,  St.  Chrysostom  has  nothing 
to  do  with  either  the  praise  or  the  blame  of  it ;  as  he 
merely  says  that  these  angels  '  invoke  the  Lord  for  the 
human  race,  almost,  or  all  but  exclaiming  {fiovov  ovyl 
Xiyovrei)  we  pray  for  those,  &c.' — So  that  the  *  seraphic 
strains '  and  ^  enraptyred  organs '  are  all  to  be  set  down 
to  Mr.  Boyd's  account. 

In  the  extract  which  follows,  upon  the  efficacy  of 
prayer,  St.  Chrysostom  says — '  I  speak  of  that  prayer 
which  is  offered  up  with  earnestness ;  with  a  sorrowing 
soul,  and  an  enthusiastic  spirit ;  for  that  is  the  prayer 
which  ascends  to  Heaven.' — Thus  it  is  in  the  original ; 
but  how  has  the  poetic  Mr.  Boyd  translated  this  simple 
passage  ? 

I  speak  of  that  prayer  which  is  the  child  of  a  contrite 
spirit,  the  ofispring  of  a  soul  converted,  bom  in  a  blaze  of 
imutterable  enthusiasm,  and  winged,  like  lightning,  for  the 
skies!    (P.  28.) 

This  eulogy  of  prayer  concludes  with  the  following 
simile : — 

For,  as  the  tree,  whose  roots  are  buried  in  the  earth, 
though  assaulted  by  a  thousand  tempests,  knows  not  to  be 
rent  asunder,  and  defies  the  storm ;  so  likewise,  the  prayer 
implanted  in  the  soul,  and  from  thence  arising,  spreads  wide 
its  luxuriant  foliage,  elevates  its  aspiring  head,  and  lauglifv 
unhurt  at  the  impotent  assailer.     (P.  31.) 

Here  again  we  must  step  in  to  the  defence  of  the 
original,  which  says  nothing  whatever  of  the  prayer's 
*  luxuriant  foliage,'  nor  of  this  indecorous  *  laugh '  which 
Mr.  Boyd  has  conferred  upon  it.     But  there  is  no  end 
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to  his  adscititioiis  graces ; — he  seems  indeed  to  think 
that,  as  a  translator  of  saints,  it  is  but  right  for  him  to 
deal  in  such  works  of  supererogation ;  but  we  are  sorry 
to  tell  him  that — unlike  the  superfluities  of  those 
pious  persons — his  overdoings  are  all  of  the  damnatory 
description. 

We  are  next  presented  with  extracts  from  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  and  again  doomed  to  suffer  under  perpetual 
metaphors,  from  the  joint-stock  of  the  saint  and  bis 
translator  : — not  that  we  would  have  INIr.  Boyd  set  us 
down  as  foes  to  metaphors ;  we  are  only  unreasonable 
enough  to  require  that  they  should  have  a  little  mean- 
ing in  them ;  that  they  should  condescend  to  be  useful 
as  well  as  decorative,  and,  Uke  the  thyrsus  of  the 
ancients,  carry  a  weapon  under  theii*  foliage. 
•  St.  Gregory,  in  the  funeral  oration  upon  Ceesarius, 
says,  that  the  tears  of  his  mother  were  ^  subdued  by 
philosophy' — Bcucpva-iv  rjrroyfihois  ^CKoao^la — but  this 
is  too  matter-of-fact  for  Mr.  Boyd,  who  renders  it,  *  her 
tears  are  dried  by  the  sweet  breezes  of  philosophy ' — 
and,  in  the  very  next  page,  the  twin  metaphors  of 
which  he  is,  as  usual,  delivered,  agree,  it  must  be  owned, 
rather  awkwardly  together,  and  lead  us  to  think  he  has 
formed  his  taste  for  eloquence  upon  the  model  of  a 
certain  noble  and  diplomatic  orator,  who  is  well  known 
to  deal  in  this  broken  ware  of  rhetoric, — such  as  *  the 
feature.  Sir,  upon  which  this  question  hinges,'  &c.  &c. 
— The  following  is  Mr.  Boyd's  imitation  of  that  noble 
lord,  in  what  may  be  called  the  metaphoroclastic 
style : — 

Such,  O  Caesarius,  is  my  funeral  tribute.  These  are 
the  first-fruits  of  mine  unfledged  eloquence,  of  which  thou 
hast  oft  complained  that  it  was  buried  in  the  shade. 

Seriously,  if  this  learned  gentleman  had  taken  the 
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trouble  of  consulting  his  Suicerus  upon  the  word  airapxaLt 
he  would  not,  we  think,  have  spoiled  this  truly  scriptural 
jBgure  by  interpolations  so  tasteless,  and  so  wholly  un- 
authorised by  the  text. 

About  the  middle  of  this  peroration  we  find  the 
following  passage : — 

Will  he  adorn  no  more  his  mind  with  the  theories  of 
Plato  and  of  Aristotle,  of  Pjrrho  and  Democritus,  of  Hera- 
clitus  and  Anaxagoras,  and  Oleanthes  and  Epicurus,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  disciples  of  venerated  Academe  and 
Stoaf 

The  original  text  of  these  last  words  is — koX  ovk  oZS* 
oU  TLCi  T&v  eK  TTJs  asfjLVTJs  (TToas  Kol  cLKoZrifilas — *  and  I 
know  not  how  many  from  the  venerable  Porch  and  the 
Academy.'  What  could  induce  Mr.  Boyd  to  translate 
this  passage  so  strangely  ?  We  hope  it  was  only  aflFec- 
tation ;  though  we  own  we  cannot  help  fearing — ^in 
spite  of  all  his  Greek — that,  like  the  worthy  French 
gentleman  who  looked  for  Aristocracy  and  Democracy 
in  the  map,  he  took  these  said  *  Academe  and  Stoa ' 
for  two  venerable  persons  that  kept  school  in  Athens. 

We  shall  next  give  an  extract  from  St.  Grregory's 
Panegyric  upon  his  deceased  friend  St.  Basil,  as  a  speci- 
men not  only  of  Mr.  Boyd's  best  manner  of  writing,  but 
of  that  unfatherly  indifference  with  which,  like  a  well- 
known  bird,  he  deposits  his  own  offspring  in  the  nest 
of  another.  The  words  of  the  original  are  simply 
these : — 'What  joy  is  there  now  in  our  public  meetings  ? 
what  pleasure  in  our  feasts,  our  assemblies,  or  our 
churches  ? ' — which  small  sum  of  words  this  munificent 
translator  has,  out  of  his  pure  bounty,  swelled  to  the 
following  considerable  amount : — 

Alas !  what  joy  can  we  now  experience  in  the  feast, 
what  intercourse  of  soul  in  the  public  meetings  ?    Whom 
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shall  we  now  oonsidtl  Shall  we  seek  the  next  eminent  ? 
There  are  none.  He  hath  left  a  chasm  in  the  world,  and 
there  is  no  one  to  fill  it  up.  Where  then  shall  we  wander, 
and  how  shall  we  employ  the  vacant  hours  %  Shall  we  bend 
our  steps  into  the  Forum  )  Ah,  no ;  it  was  there  that  Basil 
smiled  upon  his  people.  Shall  we  return  into  the  Church  1 
Ah,  no ;  it  was  there  that  he  fed  us  with  the  bread  of  life. 

In  the   192nd  page,  he  is  equally  swi  profuaus; 

thus — 

When  I  peruse  his  expositions  of  the  sacred  page,  I  stop 
not  at  the  letter,  I  rest  not  at  the  superficies  of  the  word ; 
but,  soaring  on  renovated  wings,  I  ascend  from  discovery  to 
discovery,  from  light  to  light,  till  I  reach  the  sublimest  point, 
<ind  sit  enthroned  on  the  riclies  of  Eevelation. 

Of  which  last  extraordinary  image  Mr.  Hugh  Stuart 
Boyd  is  sole  inventor  and  proprietor:  indeed,  not 
a  tenth  part  of  this  *  extract '  is  to  be  found  in  the 
original ;  and  the  saint  may  be  truly  said  to  sink  under 
the  obligations  he  owes  to  his  translator. 

St.  Gregory  is  almost  the  only  Father  who  has 
thought  it  not  beneath  his  dignity  to  write  verses  ; — 
there  are  some  by  Tertullian ;  but  the  poems  imder  the 
name  of  Lactantius  are,  in  general,  we  believe,  rejected 
as  spiuious ;  and  one  of  them  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  that  most  jovial  of  bishops,  Venantius  For- 
tunatus.*  The  sparkling  conceits  of  Gregory's  style 
are  much  more  endurable  in  verse  than  in  prose ;  and 
his  similes  are  sometimes  ingenious,  if  not  beautiful. 
But  we  do  not  think  Mr.  Boyd  has  been  very  happy  in 

*  Whose  works,  written  chiefly  •  inter  pocula  '—as  he  confesses 
in  his  dedicatory  epistle  to  Pope  Gregory— may  be  found  in  the 
BihUotheca  Patnm,  torn.  8.  It  is  a  sad  proof  of  the  rapid  progress 
of  corruption,  to  find  the  head  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  a  few 
centuries  after  the  death  of  Christ,  thus  openly  patronising  such 
frivolous  profligacy. 
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his  selections,  either  from  this  Father's  poetry  or  the 
prose  of  St.  Basil,  whose  pathetic  remonstrance  *  to  a 
fallen  Virgin '  ^  would  have  furnished  more  fevourahle 
specimens  of  saintly  eloquence  than  any  composition 
throughout  this  volume. 

Mr.  Boyd's  notes  consist  chiefly  of  rapturous  eulogies 
on  the  grandeur,  brilliancy,  and  profoundness  of  his 
originals  ; — on  the  '  most  super-eminent  sublimity  '  of 
Plotinus  (p.  291);  and  the  *  fascinating '  and  *  enchant- 
ing' loves  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe  (jpaasim).  He  has 
detected,  too,  some  marvellous  plagiarisms ;  for  instance, 
that  Milton,  in  saying  *  gloomy  as  night,'  must  have 
pilfered  from  St.  Basil,  who,  it  appears,  has  said  ^  dark 
as  night ; ' — omless,  as  Mr.  Boyd  candidly  and  saga- 
ciously adds,  *  both  Basil  and  Milton  have  borrowed  the 
idea  from  Homer^s  vv/crl  ioLKds.^    (P.  237.) 

The  construction  of  this  gentleman's  English  is  not 
always  very  easy  or  elegant :  as  may  appear  from  such 
sentences  as  ^cherishing  in  the  minds  of  men  him 
honoured  there '(p.  123). — *It  thrills  with  a  poetic 
ecstasy,  of  which  the  offspring  is  reflection  sapient ' 
(p.  240). — *  Having  made  mention  of  the  prayers  which 
for  demoniacs  are  offered'  (p.  16).  But  it  is  time, 
we  feel,  to  bring  this  article  to  a  conclusion ; — hie  locus 
est  Somni. — If  we  could  flatter  ourselves  that  Mr. 
Boyd  would  listen  to  us,  we  would  advise  him  to  betake 
himself  as  speedily  as  possible  from  such  writers  as  his 
Gregories,  Cyrils,  &c. — which  can  never  serve  any  other 
purpose  than  that  of  a  vain  parade  of  cumbrous  erudi- 
tion— to  studies  of  a  purer  and  more  profitable  nature, 

'  There  are  several  very  touching  passages  throughout  this 
letter;  particularly  that  hegixming — irod fihy  mI  rh  artfiyhv  ixtiyfy 
ffX^y^  J  *•  '»■•  ^' — F^nelon  says  of  it,  *  On  ne  pent  rien  voir  de  pla» 
Eloquent  que  son  Epitre  ^  une  vierge  qui  6toit  tomb^e ;  ik  mon  seu» 
c'est  un  chef-d'oeuvre.'    8ur  V Eloquence. 
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more  orthodox  in  taste  as  well  as  in  theology.  He  will 
find  in  a  few  pages  of  Barrow  or  Taylor  more  rational 
piety  and  more  true  eloquence  than  in  all  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church  together ;  and  if,  as  we  think  probable^ 
under  this  better  culture,  his  talents  should  bring  forth 
fairer  fruits,  we  shall  hail  such  a  result  of  our  counsels 
with  pleasiure, — and  shall  even  forgive  him  the  many 
personal  risks  he  has  made  us  run,  in  poising  down  our 
huge  folio  saints  from  their  shelves. 


FRENCH  NOVELS,^ 
[November  1820.] 

The  present  state  of  France,  though  full  of  promise 
with  respect  to  her  commercial  and  political  advance- 
ment,  is  not  very  favourable  to  the  immediate  interests 
of  her  literature.  The  minds  of  a  great  part  of  the 
population  are  still  too  unsettled  for  such  calm  pursuits, 
and — to  those  who  study  anything — ^politics  is  so  new 
a  study,  that  we  cannot  wonder  it  should  take  the  lead 
of  all  others,  and  draw  most  of  the  thinking  spirits  of 
the  day  into  its  vortex.  Accordingly  we  find  that,  out 
of  the  circle  of  this  tempting  theme — ^which  they  pursue 
with  all  the  freshness,  as  well  as  the  rawness  of  school- 
boys— there   is  but  little   original    produced   in   any 

'  Mademoiselle  de  Tavrnan,  par  TAnteur  d^Adele  de  86nange, 
2  vols.    Paris,  1820. 

[There  are  several  allusions  to  this  article  in  the  third  volume 
of  Moore's  Biwry,  On  October  20,  1820,  he  writes :  <  Have  apprised 
Jeffrey,  through  the  Longmans,  of  my  intention  to  review  Madame 
de  Souza's  novel  Two  days  later  (October  22),  <  Began  the 
review  of  Madame  de  Souza,'  and  on  the  29th,  *■  Finished  tbe 
article  on  Madame  de  Souza.'  On  February  24,  1 821,  he  records 
that  Cheneviz  <  spoke  of  the  exceeding  comicality  of  my  transla- 
tion of  Lamartine's  verses  in  the  last  Edi7iburglu^'\ 
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department  of  literature;  and  the  press  is  chiefly 
employed  in  circulating  either  new  editions  of  long- 
established  works,  or  translations  from  the  popular 
writers  of  other  countries.  In  the  field  of  poetry, 
where  it  might  be  expected  that  the  excitements  of 
the  Revolution  would  have  called  forth  something  at 
least  bold  and  new,  France  has  been  long  without  even 
a  candidate  for  fame ;  and  M.  Chateaubriand,  who  has 
written  nothing  but  prose,  is  the  only  real  poet  she  at 
present  possesses.  There  has  appeared,  indeed,  within 
the  last  year,  a  little  work  entitled  *  Meditations 
Po^tiques,'  which  has  been  profusely  lauded  in  certain 
circles,  but  which  appears  to  us  a  very  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  break  through  the  ancien  rSgvme  of  the 
French  Parnassus,  and  transplant  the  wild  and  irregular 
graces  of  English  poetry  into  the  trim  parterre  of  the 
•Gallic  muse.  What  this  author's  notions  of  sublimity 
are  may  be  collected  from  the  first  stanza  of  one  of  his 
*  Meditations ' : — 

Lorsque  du  Cr^ateur  la  parole  fkx)nde, 
Dans  une  heure  £artale,  eut  enfant^  le  monde 

Des  germes  du  Chaos, 
De  son  oBuvre  imparfaite  il  d^touma  sa  face, 
Et  d'un  pied  dedaigneux  le  langant  dans  Fespaoe, 

Eentra  dans  son  repos. 
'Va/dit-il,  etc.etc.- 
'Which  may  be  thus,  not  xmfairly,  translated : — 

When  the  Deity  saw  what  a  world  he  had  framed 
From  the  darkness  of  Chaos,  surprised  and  ashamed 

He  tum'd  from  his  work  with  disdam ; 
Then  gave  it  a  kick,  to  complete  its  disgrace. 
Which  sent  it  off,  spinning  through  infinite  space, 

And  retum'd  to  his  slumbers  again ; 
Saying,  *  Go  and  be,*  «fec.  &c. 
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M.  Chateaubriand  himself,  in  his  interesting  work, 
*  Lea  Martyrs,'  which  contains  jnore  bright  pictures  and 
fanciful  thoughts  than  are  to  be  found,  perhaps,  in  any 
one  poem  in  his  language,  yet  shows,  throughout  his  un- 
lucky descriptions  of  Hell  and  of  Paradise,  how  danger- 
ous it  is  for  a  Frenchman  to  meddle  with  the  sublime. 
The  following  scene  (worthy  only  of  the  Petites 
Dansddes)  is  supposed  to  take  place  during  a  council 
held  by  Satan. 

A  ce  discours  de  FEsprit  le  plus  profond6ment  corrompu 
de  Fabime,  les  Demons  applaudirent  en  tumulte.  Le  bruit 
de  cette  lamentable  joie  se  prolongea  sous  les  voCites  infer- 
nales.  Les  r^prou  v^s  crurent  que  leurs  persecuteurs  venoient 
d'inventer  de  nouveaux  tourmens.  Aussit6t  ces  &mes,  qui 
n'6toient  plus  gard6es  dans  leurs  biichers,  s'^chapp^rent  des 
flammes,  et  aocoururent  au  conseil ;  elles  trainoient  avec 
ellee  quelque  partie  de  leurs  supplices :  Fune  son  suaire 
embras^,  Fautre  sa  chape  de  plomb,  celle-ci  les  gla^ons  qui 
pendoient  k  ses  yeux  remplis  de  larmes,  celle-1^  les  serpens 
dont  elle  4toit  d^vor^.  Les  affi*eux  spectateurs  d'un  afi&«ux 
S^nat  prennent  leiu*8  rangs  dans  les  tribunes  br^lantes. 
Satan  lui-m^me  appelle  les  spectres  gardiens  des  ombres. 
•  .  .  .  '  Eemettez/  s'6crie-t-il,  ^  oes  coupables  dans  les  fers,  on 
craignez  que  Satan  ne  vous  enchaine  avec  eux.' 

He  is  not  more  fortunate  in  revealing  to  us  the 
mysteries  of  the  other  region.  Thus,  describing  a  part 
of  the  *  GM  de  Dieu,'  he  says — 

L^  surtout  s'accomplit,  loin  de  Foeil  des  Anges,  la 
myst^  de  la  Trinity.  L'Esprit  qui  remonte  et  descend  sans 
cease  du  Pils  au  P^,  et  du  P^re  au  Fils,  s'lmit  avec  eux 
dans  ces  profondeurs  imp^netrables.  Tin  triangle  de  feu 
paroit  alors  k  Fentr^  du  Saint  des  Saints :  les  globes  s'ar- 
Intent  de  respect  et  de  crainte,  FHosanna  des  Anges  est  sus- 
peudu,  les  milioes  immortelles  ne  savent  quels  seront  les 
dteets  de  ITTnit^  vivante,  elles  ne  savent  si  le  Trois  Fois 
Saint  ne  va  point  changer,  etc.  etc Quand  les  essences 
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primitives  se  s^parent,  le  triangle  de  feu  disparoit :  rOracle 
fi'entr'ouvre,  et  Ton  ap^goit  les  trois  Puissances. 

After  all,  however,  our  own  Milton's  actual  artillery, 
and  the  *  broad  extinguisher'  with  which  Diyden 
furnishes  the  hand  of  Omnipotence,  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  out  the  fire  of  London,  leaves  us  but  little  right 
to  reproach  M.  Chateaubriand,  in  particular,  for  this 
disparagement  of  things  divine,  this  profane  &miliarity, 
which  a  too  close  approach  to  sacred  subjects  has,  in 
all  times  and  all  writings,  produced. 

In  the  dramatic  department — in  addition  to  those 
countless  ^  minora  sidera  *  which  twinkle  out  their  gay 
and  brief  existence  on  the  Boulevards — ^there  have 
lately  appeared  two  or  three  successful  tragedies ;  and 
though,  in  *  Marie  Stuart,'  Queen  Elizabeth  is  repre- 
sented as  finding  herself  at  the  gates  of  Fotheringay 
Castle,  during  the  course  of  a  morning's  ride  from 
London,  and  Mary,  from  the  same  accommodating  spot, 
is  enabled  to  catch  a  view  of  the  mountains  of  Scotland, 
this  tragedy  is,  upon  the  whole,  of  a  superior  order ; 
and  contains  verses  worthy  of  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  that  fine  actress,  Mademoiselle  Duchesnois, 
recites  them. 

In  novel-writing — ^which  brings  us  more  directly  to 
the  subject  of  the  present  article — ^since  the  death  of 
Madame  Cottin,  and  of  the  inimitable  author  of  *  Corinne/ 
as  little  has  been  done  as  in  the  other  walks  of  literature. 
Madame  de  Grenlis  still  writes,  but,  of  late,  rather  to 
edify  than  amuse ;  and  she  is  at  present,  we  understand, 
most  laudably  employed  in  weeding  infidelity  out  of 
the  works  of  Voltaire,  and  writing  Jean-Jacques 
Bousseau  all  over  again.  Madame  de  Souza  herself, 
the  author  of  the  novel  before  us,  has  been,  if  we 
mistake  not,  a  long  time  idle.  Beposing  upon  the 
fame  which  she  acquired  as  Comtesse  de  Flahaut^  this 
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is,  we  believe,  the    first  wreath  with  which   she  has 
circled  her  present  name.     '  Ad^le  de  S^nange,'  one  of 
t.he  earliest  of  her  productions,  is  the  story  of  a  young 
English  nobleman,  Lord  Sydenham,  a  sort  of  wandering, 
melancholy  philosopher  of  twenty-two,  who,  in  the  act 
of    extricating  a  young  lady   out   of  an   overturned 
carriage  at  Paris,  is  struck  with  her  beauty,  and  falls 
violently  in  love  with  her.     In  the  interval,  however, 
between    this    and    their    subsequent    interview,   she 
becomes  the  wife  of  M.  de  Senange,  a  gouty  old  gentle- 
man  of  seventy,   who,   having   once   had  a   platonic 
aflFection  for  the  young  lord's  grandmother,  and  promised 
her,  at  parting,  that  if  ever  chance  should  throw  any 
of  her  children  (including,  of  course,  grandchildren)  in 
his  way,  he  would  act  as  a  father  to  them,  is  delighted 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  fulfilling  a  promise  made 
half  a  century  before,  and  invites  Lord  Sydenham  to 
spend  the  summer  at  his   country-house   at  Neuilly. 
The  natural  consequence  of  this  somewhat  rash  step  of 
the  kindhearted  old  gentleman,  whose  character,  indeed, 
throughout,  excites  much  more  compassion  and  respect 
than  it  is,  in  general,  the  lot  of  these  prSdeatiTiSs  to 
inspire,  is  an  instant  and  ardent  attachment  between 
his  wife  and  the  young  Englishman ;  and  as,  in  the 
present  times,  the  scale  of  familiarities  and  indeconuns 
has   been   measured   and   graduated    by    such    grave 
authority,  that  even  bishops  themselves  must  now  be 
completely  learned  on  the  subject,  it  will  not  be  diflScult 
to  ascertain  at  how  high  a  point  above  zero  the  tem- 
perature of  the  following  scene  is  to  be  rated.     *  AdMe 
m'ecoutait  avec  ame  espdce  de  ravissement*     EUe  ^tait 
si  emue  que,  lorsque  j'eus  cesse  de  parler,  elle  laissa 
tomber  sa  tete  sur  moi.     Nos  visages  se  touch^rent ; 
nos   larmes  se  confondirent,   mes    bras    I'entouraient 
encore.     Je  la  pressai  centre  mon  coeur,  en  me  promet- 
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tant  interieurement  de  respecter  en  elle  la  femme  de 
mon  ami.' 

The  difBculties  and  struggles  to  which  such  a  passion 
gives  rise  are  at  length  happily  terminated  by  a  fit  of 
apoplexy,  which  seizes  on  the  old  gentleman  on  dis- 
covering the  secret  of  the  lovers ;  and  he  dies,  gene- 
rously enjoining  that  they  should  marry  each  other, 
after  the  decent  interval  of  a  year's  mourning  for  his 
loss.     This  novel  is  in  letters — the  least  popular  form, 
perhaps,  into  which  a  novel  can  be  thrown.    Young 
persons,  the  chief  consumers  of  such  articles  generally, 
prefer  the  straightforward  sort  of  narrative  to  whidi 
they  have  been  accustomed  from  their  nurseries ;  and 
we  confess  ourselves  young  enough  to  be  entirely  of 
their  opinion.     Neither  do  we  very  much  approve  of 
the  plan  of  making  heroes  or  heroines  tell  their  own 
stories.    Besides  the  incompleteness  which  it  necessarily 
entails  upon  their  history — leaving  them  still  alive  and 
at  large  for  new  adventures,  after  the  reader  has  done 
with  them — ^they  are  generally  supposed  to  be  grown 
old  when  they  relate  their  adventures ;  which  matter- 
of-fact    anticipation,  as    in    the  case  of   Marivauz*s 
Marianne,  disturbs,  at  every  step,  all  the  illusion  and 
interest  of  the  narrative.     Instead  of  accompanying,  in 
&ncy,  this  young  creature  through  her  first  moments 
of  bloom  and  ignorance,  we  are  continually  reminded 
of  the  wise  and  withered  personage  she  is  now  become ; 
and  when,  describing  her  having  held  out  her  hand  to 
some  admirer,  she  adds  in  a  parenthesis,  ^  et  je  Favais 
belle,'  this  unfortunate  past  tense  throws  the  occurrence 
so  very  far  back,  that  we  cannot  help  being  disenchanted 
of  a  considerable  part  of  our  interest  in  it. 

^  Emilie  et  Alphonse,'  another  of  Madame  de  Souza's 
novels,  is  also  in  letters;  and,  in  a  similar  manner, 
turns  upon  the  nusfortunes  of  a  young  lady,  who  im- 
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luckily  marries  the  wrong  man,  being  violently  and 
irrecoverably  in  love  with  another.  It  displays,  like 
all  that  the  fair  author  has  written,  an  acute  knowledge 
of*  that  part  of  the  world  which  is  called  society.  The 
follies  even  of  her  own  sex  assume  a  grace  and  charm 
in  her  description  of  them,  and  their  coquetry  becomes 
of  that  kind  which  a  French  poet  describes — 

La  coquetterie 

S'^pure  en  passant  par  son  coeur. 

« 

The  process  by  which  an  innocent  young  married 
woman  may  be  transmuted  into  a  heartless  lady  of 
fashion  (a  result  like  that  at  which  Lavoisier  arrived 
in  reducing  diamonds  to  carbon),  is  developed  with 
much  skill  in  the  experiments  of  Madame  d'Artigue 
upon  the  character  of  Emily — who,  having  conamitted 
the  fault  of 'forgetting  her  husband,  is  near  falling 
into  the  Grirnz  of  forgetting  her  lover  also.  She  is, 
however,  saved  in  time  from  utter  worthlessness  by  a 
circumstance  which  hardly  would  have  occurred  to  a 
male  philosopher  as  likely  to  produce  such  a  seasonable 
refonnation.  The  accidental  smell  of  a  little  fan  of 
sandal- wood — her  lover  having  once  had  a  little  walk* 
ing-stick  of  the  same  odorous  material — so  completely 
dissipates,  at  a  whiff,  all  the  collected  fumes  of  vanity, 
that,  bidding  adieu  to  the  rouge,  flounces,  and  furbelows 
of  this  world,  she  takes  to  love,  sentiment,  and  '  mousse- 
line  blanche '  again.  She  is  not,  however,  in  the  end, 
so  lucky  as  Ad^le  de  Senange ;  for,  though  the  lover 
performs  his  duty,  by  wounding  the  husband  mortally 
in  a  duel,  the  husband,  at  the  same  moment,  returns 
the  compliment,  and  poor  Emily  is  obliged  to  end  her 
days  in  a  convent,  without  either. 

We  cannot  help  considering  this   sort  of  stories, 
where  married  ladies  are  brought  into  such  imconjugal 
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situations,  as  very  perilous  things,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word;  yet  female  writers  have  always  been  fond  of 
them,  from  the  Eoyal  Intrigues  of  Madame  la  Fayette, 
down  to  Madame  Cottin's  loves  of  the  Manufacturers 
in  Claire  d'Albe.  We  remember,  too,  some  years  ago, 
a  novel  by  one  of  our  own  countryman,  in  which  the 
heroine  (Rhoda,  we  believe,  she  is  called)  loves  one 
man,  marries  a  second,  and  intrigues  with  a  third — 

*  au  reste,  charmante  personne ' — ^and  having  at  length 
driven  her  husband,  who  is,  as  usual,  the  best  sort  of 
man  in  the  world,  to  blow  out  his  brains,  retires  from 
her  capacity  of  heroine,  at  the  end,  upon  a  handsome 
independence  of  three  thousand  a  year. 

The  story  of  ^Eugenie  et  Mathilde'  is,  perhaps, 
more  artfully  constructed  than  any  that  Madame  de 
Souza  has  hitherto  produced.  The  time  of  the  events 
is  during  the  first  years  of  the  French  Revolution ;  and 
the  struggles  of  an  uncloistered  nun  with  her  vow  of 
singleness,  aflFord,  if  not  the  chief,  the  most  touching 
source  of  its  interest.  The  characters  of  the  three 
sisters — the  prim,  ri^d  Ernestine, '  que  d^  quinze  ans 
on  eut  voulu  rajeunir ' — the  capricious,  but  affectionate 
and  natural  Mathilde,  who,  when  expostulated  with  on 
any  of  her  faults,  thinks  it  enough  to  answer  gaily  *  je 
suis  comme  cela ' — and  the  gentle  and  sensitive  young 
nun,  Eugenie,  whose  sacrifices  to  another  world  are 
enhaticed  by  her  susceptibility  of  the  best  affections  of 
this — all  these  various  portraits  are  touched  with  a 
delicacy,  a  discrimination,  and  a  truth,  which  throw  an 
air  of  perfect  reality  over  the  painful  story  to  which 
they  belong. 

There  yet  remains  to  be  noticed,  in  this  brief  retro- 
spect of  Madame  de  Souza's  works,  two  other  novels, 

*  Charles  et  Marie,'  and  *  Eugene  de  Rothelin,' — in  the 
latter  of  which,  by-the-by,  the  wrong  halves  of  the 
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Androgynes  are  again  brought  together.  But  we  have 
already  dwelt  so  much  longer  than  was  necessary  upon 
books  which  everyone  has  read,  that  we  may  now  turn 
our  readers  into  Afresh  fields  and  pastures  new,'  by 
giving  some  account  of  the  last,  and,  we  rather  think, 
the  best  of  this  lady's  productions,  '  Mademoiselle  de 
Toumon.' 

The  story  is  founded  upon  a  few  pages  in  the  M6- 
moires  de  Marguerite  de  Valois,  which  relate  the  melan- 
choly death  of  the  yoxmg  Hfl^ne  de  Tomnon,  daugh- 
ter of  the  celebrated  woman  of  that  name,  who  twice 
defended  the  town  of  Tournon  against  the  Protestants. 
This  heroic  lady  was  the  dame  cChonneur  of  Margue- 
rite ;  and  the  character  of  '  femme  un  peu  rude  et 
terrible,'  which  the  lively  Queen  has  given  her,  is 
turned  skilfully  ti)  account  in  working  up  the  interest 
of  the  noveL  Having  forced  her  eldest  daughter  into 
a  marriage  of  conveTiance  with  M.  Balanpon,  whom  the 
King  of  Spain  had  lately  appointed  governor  of  the 
Comte  de  Bourgogne,  she  readily  accedes  to  the  request 
of  Helfene,  at  this  period  entering  into  her  seventeenth 
year,  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  her  sister  to  the  Pays- 
Bas.  From  the  following  short  sketch  of  M.  Balanpon 
it  will  be  seen  that  Madame  de  Souza  possesses,  as  an 
observer  of  character,  what  Cicero  in  a  painter  calls  the 
*  oculum  eruditum.' 

Monsieur  de  Balan9on  ^tait  parvenu,  seulement  en  re- 
spectant  les  petits  devoirs  de  la  soci^t^,  k  f&m  donner  le 
nom  d'une  vertu  k  chacun  de  ses  d6£Gkuts.  Son  avarice  6tait 
nomm^  de  I'ordre ;  sa  &.usset4  paraissait  de  la  prudence. 
II  prouvait  ce  qu'une  longue  observation  du  monde  apprend : 
c'est  que  la  jeunesse,  avec  un  peu  de  s^rieux,  obtient  des 
^gards,  inspire  de  la  confiance ;  comme  les  vieillards,  en  se 
montrant  parfois  indulgents  et  faciles,  passent  pour  bons, 
qaelque  exigeants  qu'ils  soient  dans  leur  int^rieur. 

o  2 
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M.  Balan9on  has  two  brothers,  Leopold  and  Auguste, 
whose  situation  and  dispositions  will  be  best  learned 
from  the  account  which  he  himself  gives  of  his  family 
affairs,  in  one  of  those  communicative  moods  which, 
providentially  for  the  reader,  generally  seize  some 
person  or  other  at  the  beginning  of  every  noveL 

Ma  m^re  avait  deux  fr^res.  L'ain^  poss^dait,  comme  \1 
est  d'usage,  tons  les  biens  de  sa  maison ;  le  second  avait  ^ 
destind  k  TEglise.  Cat  ain^  moiu^t  peu  apr^  le  mariage  de 
sa  s(Bur  avec  mon  p^re.  Sa  fortune  passa  done  k  son  jeune 
fi^re,  qui,  fort  heureusement  pour  nous,  ^tait  d6ji  engage 
dans  les  ordres.  Lorsqu'il  parvint  k  T^lectorat  de  Treves, 
il  se  plaisait  k  r6p^ter  qu'il  nous  regardait  comme  ses 
h^ritiers. 

Ma  mere  en  mourant  recommanda  k  mon  oncle  Augaste 
mon  second  fr^re,  aujourd'hui  marquis  de  Varambon. 
L'^lecteur  de  Treves  voulut  disposer  de  lui  comme  s'il  ^tait 
son  fils.  Mon  p^re  eut  la  faiblesse  d*y  consentir;  et  un 
beau  jour  Tenfant  partit  avec  lui.  Nous  restames  avec  mon 
p^re.  Mais  depuis  ce  moment  Leopold  et  moi  nous  fumes 
regard^  par  mon  onde  comme  des  collat^raux  incommodes. 
Toute  son  immense  fortune  6tait  r^serv^e  pour  mon  fir^re ; 
il  lui  accorda  m^me  une  pension  considerable.  Augusta, 
loin  d'^conomiser  pour  augmenter  le  patrimoine  de  1* 
flEutnille,  dispersait  en  pr^tendus  actes  de  bienfaisance  tout  ce 
que  mon  onde  lui  donnait.  Yoil4  ce  que  j'appelle  une 
premiere  folic  s6rieuse. 

L'decteur  Fa  fidt  dever  pour  ^tre  son  coadjuteur  et  lui 
succ^der.  Oependant,  lorsque  monsieur  Augaste  a  eu  vingt 
ans,  non-seulement  il  n'a  point  voulu  entrer  dans  les  ordres, 
mais  il  a  refus^  positivement  de  prendre  ITiabit  eccl^siastique, 
declarant  qu*il  ne  se  soumettrait  k  la  volont6  de  mon  pere 
et  aux  dteirs  de  mon  oncle  que  lorsqu*il  aurait  vingt-cinq 
ans.  Et  voil4  ce  que  j'appelle  une  seconde  folie  tr&5- 
s^rieuse;  car,  en  attendant  cette  dpoque,  Tdecteur  peut 
mourir,  et  monsieur  mon  fr^re  rester  avec  toutes  les  belles 
phrases  qu'il  nous  d^bite :   *  de  ne  consentir  k  prendre  cet 
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etat  qu'apr^s  en  avoir  bien  connu  les  devoirs;  de  ne  se 
r^igner  k  sacrifier  son  ind^pendance,  sa  liberty,  qu'apr^s 
avoir  eu  la  certitude  que  ses  regrets  ne  seront  pas  plus  forts 
que  sa  raison/ 

Pendant,  qu'il  se  refuse  a  assurer  les  avantages  de  sa 
(situation,  k  prendre  Thabit  qui  prouverait  du  moins  qu'il 
se  destine  k  T^glise,  mon  tr^-cher  fr^re  se  soumet  k  la  vie 
s^v^re  et  retiree  qu'elle  prescrit.  J'appelle  cela  encore  une 
folie  si  s^rieuse  qu'elle  m'en  fait  rire.  Auguste  me  parait 
un  homme  au  bord  d'un  precipice,  n'osant  ni  le  franchir  ni 
s'en  d^toumer. 

After  this  interesting  'note  of  preparation,'  the 
young  Marquis  de  Varambon  arrives  at  the  chateau ; 
and  his  first  interview  with  the  heroine  is  most  happily 
imagined  and  described.  She  had  been  walking  through 
the  apartments  prepared  for  his  reception,  with  an  old 
housekeeper  of  the  family,  who  had  loved  and  watched 
over  him  from  bis  childhood,  and  who  was  now  busy  in 
ornamenting  the  rooms  with  all  his  favourite  flowers. 
After  showing  her  the  library,  whose  '  meubles  de  ve- 
lours noir,  sans  aucune  broderie,'  presented  a  severe  and 
melancholy  contrast  to  the  flowers  which  this  good 
old  dame  placed  among  them — 

Elle  oonduisit  H^l^ne  dans  un  salon  qui  tenait  k  la 
biblioth^ue,  et,  prenant  mademoiselle  de  Toui-non  par  la 
Biain,  elle  la  pla^a  devant  le  portrait  d'une  femme  de  la  plus 
grande  beauts.  *C'est  madame,  c'est  ma  bonne  et  ch^re 
inaitresse/  dit  Genevieve ;  *  la  voil^,  comme  elle  6tait,  toujours 
environnde  de  fleurs.*  En  effet,  le  peintre  Tavait  representee 
pr68  d'une  table,  sur  laquelle  il  avait  plac^  un  vase  d'alb4tre 
^nipli  de  fleurs,  et  entour^  d'une  guirlande  de  roses.  Gene- 
vieve dit,  en  montrant  une  table  qui  se  trouvait  au  milieu 
du  salon  :  •  Voilii  ce  vase  d'alb&tre,  cette  table,  qui  ont  servi 
de  modeie  au  peintre ;  mais  les  fleurs  et  madame  n'y  sont 
plus  t '    Heiene  demanda  si  ce  vase  etait  cher  k  monsieur 
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de  Yarambon  1 — '  Tout  oe  que  madame  affectionnait  lui  est 
prteieux.' 

Alors  H^l^ne  se  mit  a  placer  des  fleurs  dans  oe  vase ; 
elle  tdchait  de  les  arranger  comme  elle  les  voyait  dans  le 
tableau ;  ensuite  elle  commen^a  la  guirlande.  Dame  Gene- 
vieve la  regardait  travailler  avec  une  sorte  de  satisfiaction  ; 
mais  tout-i,-coup,  revenant  k  elle-m^me,  elle  lui  dit :  *  Ne 
craignez-vous  pas  que  cette  imitation  ne  lui  cause  plusde 
peine  que  de  plaiair  %  '  *  Vous  avez  bien  raison/  r^pondit 
H61ene.  *  Eappeler  une  perte  irreparable,  c'est  renouveler 
une  douleur.*  Comme  effirayte,  elle  rejeta  sur  la  table  oe  qui 
lui  restait  de  fleurs,  laissa  sa  guirlande  k  moiti6  finie,  et,  se 
levant,  elle  demeura  pensive  devant  ce  tableau  qui  lui  ofedt 
la  jeunesse,  la  beauts,  les  fleurs  et  la  mort.  Elle  s'oubliait 
dans  ses  reflexions  m^lancoliques,  lorsqu'un  cri  ^chapp^ 
k  dame  Grenevi^ve  la  flt  retoumer.  Elle  fut  interdite  en 
voyant  pr^s  d'elle  monsieur  de  Varambon  occupy  k  la  con- 
sid^rer.  Son  extreme  ressemblance  avec  sa  m^re  le  lui  flt 
reconnaitre.  Embarrass^e  dWoir  et6  surprise  par  lui  dans 
son  appartement,  elle  se  troubla,  n'osa  lui  parler,  et  se  mit 
k  fuir,  oubliant  m6me  de  le  saluer. 

Love  follows  of  course;  and  the  varieties  of  its 
progress  and  effects,  in  two  such  differently  constituted 
natures — the  reserved,  meditative,  but  jealous  and  im- 
petuous, M.  de  Varambon,  and  the  gentle,  tiniid,  but 
devoted  and  unchangeable  Hel^ne — are  defined  through- 
out with  all  that  delicate  power  of  analysis  which  women 
seem  instinctively  to  possess  on  such  subjects.  A  visit 
with  which  M.  Balan9on  is  honoured  by  Don  John  of 
Austria,  whom  his  brother  Philip  II.  has  just  sent  to 
take  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries,  gives  the 
first  development  to  that  fatal  passion  of  jealousy, 
which  is  attended  at  last  with  such  tragical  conse- 
quences to  the  young  lovers.  A  ball  takes  place  at  the 
chateau,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Prince,  from  which  the 
sanctity  of  the  line  of  life  marked  out  for  him  imposes 
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upon  M.  de  Varambon  the  necessity  of  absenting  him- 
self;  and  there  is  considerable  fancy,  as  well  as  pathos, 
in  the  description  of  his  solitary  sufferings,  within  hear- 
ing of  the  gaieties  by  which  his  mistregs  is  surrounded. 

Revenu  chez  lui,  il  y  6tait  poursuivi  par  le  bruit  des 
violons.  L'appartement  oxi  Ton  dansait  ^tait  au-dessus  du 
sien :  tous  les  pas  retentissaient.  II  est  inquiet  de  ce  qui 
se  passe  dans  le  salon ;  il  n'a  pas  un  instant  de  repos ',  11  fait 
appeler  Genevieve,  et,  oubliant  toute  prudence,  il  lui  dit: 
'  Ma  bonne,  ma  ch^re  amie,  allez  voir  le  bal ;  sachez  oe  que 
fieiit  mademoiselle  de  Toiunion.'  '  Elle  danse,  monsieur ;  j'en 
viens.'  '  Avec  qui  % '  demande-t-il  en  tremblant.  D  le  pr^- 
voyait,  il  le  savait,  et  il  le  demandait !  Esp^rait-il  une 
r^ponse  qui  put  calmer  sa  jalousie,  passion  cruelle  dont  il 
devait  tant  souffiir  1 

*  Mademoiselle  de  Toumon  danse  avec  le  prince/  r6pond 
Genevieve ;  *  il  ne  voit  qu'elle,  n'a  danse  qu'avec  elle ;  c'est 
la  reine  du  bal ! '  *  Comment  re^oit-elle  ses  attentions  ? ' 
reprend-il  vivement.  *Sans  les  remarquer;  elle  est  aussi 
modeste  que  belle/ 

Les  danseurs  se  faisaient  toujours  entendre;  monsieur 
deYarambon  aiurait  pu  ccAnpter  la  mesure  de  leurs  pas.  Ce 
nouveau  supplice  lui  devient  insupportable ;  il  s'enftdt  dans 
le  pare.  Ces  allies  sombres,  cette  nuit  paisible,  ne  pouvaient 
le  rendre  k  lui-m^me.  Les  yeux  constamment  fix6s  sur  les 
fen^tres  du  chateau,  il  voyait  des  ombres  fugitives  se  dessiner 
sur  le  plafond  de  la  salle ;  des  plumes  agit^s  se  montraient, 
^^^paraissaient,  suivant  les  mouvements  animus  des  dan- 
senses :  il  ne  cherchait  qu'une  seule  femme,  et  ne  pouvait  la 
distinguer. 

Tout-ii-coup  il  vit  arriver  des  domestiques,  s'empressant 
d'allumer  des  lampions  qui  ^clair^rent  les  jardins.  Les 
chiffi^s  de  dom  Juan  brillaient  en  verres  de  couleur.  Mon- 
sieur de  Varambon  revint  dans  son  appartement  plus  vite 
encore  qu'il  ne  Tavait  quitt^.  II  ^teignit  ses  lumi^res,  ne 
voulant  point  6tre  vu  du  dehors ;  et,  dans  Tobscurit^,  attach^ 
^  sa  fen^tre,  il  regardait  ce  qiu  se  passait  dans  le  pare.     Au- 
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dessus  de  sa  t^te,  la  musique,  la  gaiety,  le  tourbillon  du  bal  ; 
devant  lui,  T^lat  des  lumi^res :  ces  jardins,  brillants  de 
chifi&'es  odieux;  lui,  setd,  dans  le  silence,  dans  Tombre,  et 
plus  agit^e  que  personne. 

On  etait  dans  les  plus  beaux  jours  de  Tann^e.  Bientot 
il  vit  plusieurs  femmes  qui  ^taient  sorties  du  bal  pour  venir 
se  promener  dans  les  jardins.  Dom  Juan  parut,  donnant  le 
bras  aux  deux  soeurs.  Monsieur  de  Yarambon  ne  se  poss^- 
dait  plus.  Mais  combien  il  fut  touchy  de  voir  Helene  se 
retoumer  plusieurs  fois  et  regarder  son  appartement.  Elle 
a  Tair  triste :  elle  pense  done  4  lui !  et  des  larmes  s'^chap- 
paient  de  ses  yeux  sans  qu'il  les  sentit  oouler. 

Apr^s  quelques  pas,  H^l^ne  quitta  dom  Juan,  et  revint 
lentement  du  c6t^  du  ch&teau.  Elle  s'arr^ta  devant  cette 
fen^tre  o^  monsieur  de  Varambon  venait  d'^prouver  des 
angoisses  si  cruelles.  Qu'U  ^tait  6mu!  le  bal,  dom  Juan, 
les  chiffres  importuns,  avaient  disparu;  il  n'y  avait  plus 
qu'H^l^ne  de  pr^sente  k  sa  vue.  II  se  dit  qu'elle  sera  heu- 
reuse  dans  la  retraite ;  ils  y  vivront  uniquement  Tun  pour 
Tautre ;  elle  se  contentera  de  la  modeste  fortune  qu'il  peut 
lui  offiir.  O  amour !  toi  seid  peux  peindre  ces  orages  du 
cceur,  qu'un  rien  fait  naitre,  qu*un  mouvement  dissipe !  Le 
son  de  la  musique,  des  pas  lagers,  les  ondulations  de  ces 
plumes  fiiottantes,  avaient  boidevers^  son  4me :  un  regard 
le  calme!  D^j4  il  ne  redoute  plus  Tavenir,  et  passe  le 
reste  de  la  nuit  k  esp^rer  une  f(61icit^  parfaite. 

He  declares  at  length  to  M.  Balanpon  the  resolution 
which  he  has  formed  to  renounce  the  religious  profession 
for  which  he  was  destined; — ^a  scene  of  altercation 
ensues  between  the  brothers;  and  M.  Balan^ou,  dis 
covering  that  an  attachment  for  Mademoiselle  de 
Tournon  is  the  cause  of  a  step  so  ruinous  to  the  worldly 
interests  of  the  family,  writes  such  a  letter  to  Madame 
de  Tournon  as  determines  that  proud  and  rigid  woman 
not  only  to  refuse  her  consent  to  a  marriage  between  the 
young  persons,  but  to  recall  her  daughter  instantly  to 
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Paris.  Thither  M.  de  Varambon  secretly  pursues  her ; 
and  a  uew  source  of  fuel  to  his  unreasonable  jealousy 
presents  itself  in  the  person  of  M.  de  Souvr^,  the  chief 
favourite  of  Henri  III.,  who  becomes  deeply  enamoured 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Toumon ;  and  whose  respectful  atten- 
tions, mistaken  by  her  for  the  assiduities  of  friendship, 
are  received  with  all  the  favour  and  gratitude  which 
her  esteem  for  his  very  amiable  character  dictates.  The 
unlucky  appearances  arising  from  such  an  intercourse, 
and  the  eflFects  which  they  produce  upon  the  inflammable 
•disposition  of  M.  de  Varambon,  are  delineated  through  a 
succession  of  animated  scenes  and  incidents,  to  which  we 
should  ill  do  justice  by  such  a  skeleton  abstract — ^with- 
out either  the  colouring  of  style  or  the  life  of  detail — as 
the  limits  allowed  for  this  subject  afford.  The  conclusion 
of  the  story  is  peculiarly  affecting ;  and  the  description 
of  M.  Varambon's  feelings,  on  seeing  the  cold  remains 
of  the  innocent  and  faithful  girl,  whose  heart  his  unjust 
suspicions  had  broken,  is  as  simply  and  finely  done  as 
anything  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

lis  arrivent  enfln  k  li^ge.  Les  rues  sont  encombr^ 
d'un  peuple  immense  qui  les  arr^te.  lis  voient  de  loin  un 
convoi  qui  s'approche.  Le  char  fun^bre  est  couvert"*,  d'un 
drap  blanc  et  argent,  autour  duquel  sont  attach^es  des  cou- 
ronnes  de  roses  blanches.  Monsieur  de  Varambon  fr^mit 
tt  serre  la  main  de  son  fr^re;  ses  l^vres  tremblantes  ne 
peuvent  prononcer  une  parole.  Son  air  6gar6  attire  Tatten- 
tion  d'un  vieillard  qui  pr6c6dait  le  cortege.  II  passe  en 
disant :  *  Pauvre  mademoiselle  de  Toumon  ! '  Monsieur  de 
Varambon  tombe  sans  connaissance.  On  Temporte  dans 
une  maison  voisine,  o^  il  reste  plusieurs  heures  6vanoui. 
Malheureux !  quel  r^veil  Tattend ! 

Le  convoi  s'avance  lentement  vers  T^glise.  Les  chants 
religieux  demandent  au  ciel  la  paix  d'une  autre  vie,  pour 
celle  qui  n'a  connu  de  ce  monde  que  le  malheur  et  la  souf- 
•france. 
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Vers  le  soir  monsieur  de  Varambon  revient  ji  Ini  en 
jetant  des  cris  afi&eux.  H  appelle  H^l^ne,  ne  peut  se  per- 
suader qu'il  Ta  perdue ;  il  la  demande  k  son  fr^re,  le  suppli^^ 
le  conjure  de  la  lui  rendre ;  il  veut  la  revoir  encore.  .  .  . 
D  s'echappe,  et  Lipoid,  ne  pouvant  Tarr^ter,  le  suit.  lis 
arrivent  k  T^glise.  La  foule  est  dispers^e.  Les  fun^railles 
ne  devant  avoir  lieu  que  le  lendemain,  H^l^ne  est  d^posee 
dans  une  chapelle  ardente.  Cette  lumi^re  le  guide.  Un 
pr^tre,  k  genoux,  recite  des  priferes.  Monsieur  de  Varambon 
se  jette  au  pied  du  cercueil. 

Le  pr^tre,  que  sa  presence  etonne,  que  son  desespoir 
effiraie,  regarde  avee  inquietude  Leopold,  qui  lui  dit :  '  D 
devait  6tre  son  6poux.*  L'homme  pieux  et  charitable  le 
plaint,  et  s'^loigne  pour  ne  point  oontraindre  la  douleur.    ' 

L'infortun6,  an^anti,  prostem^  oontre  terre,  crsdnt  de 
relever  sa  t^te  coupable,  et  ne  cesse  de  r^p^ter  qu'il  Taime, 
qu'il  Taimait,  qu'il  va  la  suivre.  .  .  .  Enfin  il  ose  Clever  ses 
yeux  jusqu'4  ce  visage  insensible  qu'aucun  voile  ne  lui  cache 
encore.  Ses  sanglots,  ses  cris,  font  retentir  T^glise.  .  .  . 
Malheureux  qui  as  bris^  le  coeur  qui  n'existait  que  pour  toi  - 
....  II  joint  ses  mains,  pleure,  s'accuse,  demande  k  Dieu 
qu'un  instant,  un  seul  instant,  leur  soit  accord^ !  qu'elle  le 
i-evoie  encore  !  et  puis  tous  deux  mourir  1  *  Qu'eUe  sache 
que  je  Taimais  !  que  je  Tadorais  ! '  crie-tril  en  s'adressant  au 
ciel.  .  .  .  Sa  t^te  se  perd ;  il  la  regarde,  il  attend,  il  ^coute. 
.  .  .  Le  silence  de  la  mort  lui  i-^pond!  .  .  .  Tin  sombre 
^garement  est  dans  ses  yeux  j  il  6tend  ses  bras  et  s'ferie : 
*  Ne  m'entendra-t-elle  done  jamais  ?  jamais ?'  Et  les  voutes 
de  r^glise  r^p^t^rent :  *  jamais  ! ' 

The  personages  in  this  novel  are  almost  all  histori- 
cal ;  and  the  skill  with  which  their  real  characters,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  gallant,  superstitious,  and  cruel 
court  to  which  they  belonged,  are  made  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  the  author^s  fiction,  without  deviating  i^ 
the  slightest  degree  from  their  original  and  recorded 
peculiarities,  is  the  more  remarkable,  from  ita  rarity 
in  works  of  this  kind,  where,  as  in  the  portraits  of  dis* 
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tinguished  persons  in  print-shops^  the  name  is  often 
the  only  part  of  the  original  that  is  preserved.     Madame 
de  Toumon  is  here  exactly  what  the  Queen,  whom  she 
served,  has  painted  her;  M.  de  Souvrg,  though  turned 
into  a  sentimental  lover  (that  common  fate  of  all  states- 
men, heroes,  and  philosophers,  that  fall  into  the  hands 
of  French  writers,  and  which  Bacine  would  not  suffer 
even  Achilles   himself  to  escape),  is   still   the   same 
sensible  and  amiable  man  of  the  world  who  was,  as 
history  tells  us,  the  favourite  of  so  many  kings ;  the  > 
brilliant  Don  John  of  Austria  acts  his  part  in  the  novel 
without  losing  any  of  that  splendour  with  which  Strada 
and  our  own  Hume  have  invested  him ;  and,  though 
Madame  de  Souza  has  had  the  good  taste  not  to  distin- 
guish her  facts  from  her  fsmcies  by  pedantic  reference 
to  authorities,  it  is  still  satisfactory  to  trace  the  ac- 
curacy of  her  allusions,  and  to  observe  how,  in  thi& 
wedlock  between  history  and  fiction,  she  has  contrived 
to  preserve  all  the  wild  beauties  of  the  latter,  without 
sacrificing  to  them  any  of  the  masculine  dignity  of  the 
former.     This  is  particularly  remarkable  in  the  scene 
between  Don  John  and  the  astrologer  (a  scene  of  con- 
siderable effect  throughout),  in  which  the  secret  treaty 
entered  into  by  this  Prince  with  the  Due  de  Guise,  and 
his  project  to  carry  off  and  espouse  our  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  are  introduced  so  as  to  give  the  stamp  of  authen- 
ticity to  fiction,  and  make  the  fairy  money  of  fancy 
pass  current  as  real. 

We  know  but  two  works  with  which  this  novel  can 
properly  be  compared — the  Princesse  de  Cleves  of 
Madame  la  Fayette,  and  the  Mademoiselle  de  Clermont 
of  Madame  de  Genlis.  The  great  merit  of  the  former 
~^in  addition  to  its  being  the  first  of  the  kind — is  that 
insinuating  nalveU  of  detail,  that  uniform  flow  of  events 
'which,  like  monotony  in  music,  wins  more  upon  the 
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ear  and  heart  than  all  the  transitions  and  surprises  that 
the  most  fertile  fancy  can   invent.     The   conclusion, 
however,   is   unsatisfactory — that  a  lover  should  ever 
cease  to  love,  however  common  in  life,  is  against  all 
the  established  rules  of  romance.     The  story  of  Made- 
moiselle  de  Clermont   is  one  of  those   which  young 
people  will  read  from  generation  to  generation.     The 
charms  of  the  style,  the  unity  of  the  interest,  and  the 
association  of  both  its  pleasant  and  melancholy  scenes 
*   with  the  beautiful  forest  and  gardens  of  Chantilly,  all 
combine  to  give  it  a  degree  of  popularity  which  few  of 
its  most  pretending  competitors  have  attained.     With- 
out entering  into  any  formal  comparison  between  these 
two  celebrated  works  and  the  novel  before  us,  we  shall 
merely  say  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  in  every  respect 
worthy  to  take  its  station  by  their  side.     We  have 
more  weighty  matters,   however,  to  settle   with  our 
French  neighbours,   and  cannot  now  afford   to  dwell 
longer  on  this  light  prelude. 


FRENCH  OFFICIAL  LIFE.' 

[June  1826.] 

The  author  of  this  work  published,  some  time  since, 
a  successful  jeu  (V esprit,  under  the  title  of  *  L'Art  de 
faire  des  Dettes,' — an  art  in  which  the  people  of  most 
countries  are  becoming  now  as  great  proficients  as  their 
governments.  A  long  experience  of  the  blessings  of  a 
National  Debt  is   sure  to  bring  private   debts  into 

'  MoBurs  Admini^raHvet,  pour  fmre  mite  anx  Obwmxtum*  *vr 
le$  Mcenr$  et  lei  U»age$  Frangais  an  Convmeneem^tU  du  XIX«  SifcU, 
2  tomes  i2mo.    Paris,  1825. 

[In  his  Diary  of  June  1826,  Moore  says: — *  Wrote  an  article  for 
the  Edinburgh  RevUw  upon  a  trifling  French  work,  Moeurg  Admnii- 
irativet:    Vol.  v.  pp.  87,  88.] 
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fashion ;  and  when  a  judge  from  the  bench — as  was  the 
ca.se  some   time  since  in   England — promulgates   the 
merits  and  advantages  of  owing  on  a  grand  scale,  it  is 
bnt  natural  that  individuals  should  try  the  efficacy  of 
the  practice  on  a  small  one.     '  I  would  beseech  you,' 
says  Panurge, '  to  leave  me  some  few  centuries  of  debt 
if  it  were  for  nothing  but  the  exercise  of  my  mind ; ' 
and  English  politicians  would  be,  perhaps,  equally  at  a 
loss  for  such  exercise,  if  there  were,  as  Panurge  ex- 
presses it,  ^  any  parcel  abated  from  off  the  principal 
sums  they  owe.'     The  same  great  advocate  for  borrowing 
and  lending  adduces  another  argument  in  favour  of  the 
practice,  of  which  the  books  of  some  bankrupts  in  the 
late  crisis  would  afford  no  unapt  illustration.     *  Against 
the   opinion   of  most   philosophers,   that  of  nothing 
ariseth  nothing,  and  without  having  bottomed  on  so 
much  as  that  which  is  called  the  First  Matter,  did  I 
out  of  nothing  become  sucb  a  maker  and  creator,  that  I 
have  created — what  ?  a  gay  number  of  fair  and  jolly 
creditors.     And  creditors,  I  will  maintain  it,  even  to 
the  very  fire  itself,  are  fair  and  goodly  creatures.' 

The  work  before  us  is  more  elaborate,  and  therefore 
less  amusing,  than  ^L'Art  de  faire  des  Dettes.'  In 
extending  himself  beyond  the  limits  of  a  brochure  into 
two  respectable  volumes  the  author  has  committed  that 
sort  of  mistake  which  success  is  most  apt  to  generate. 
Writers  are  too  often  tempted  thus  to  outgrow  their 
strength;  the  much-lauded  sonneteer  straggles  forth- 
with into  epics,  and  the  epigrammatist,  overpaid  for 
his  point,  becomes  voluminous  and  dull.  This  work, 
however,  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  liveliness ;  and 
the  object  of  the  writer  being  to  give  an  insight  into 
the  interior  of  public  offices  in  France — to  sketch  the 
mamiers  and  modes  of  life  of  official  persons,  and  throw 
a  light  upon  all  the  various  wheels,  from  the  prime 
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minister  down  to  the  clerk,  by  which  the  machine  of 
government  in  that  coimtry  is  carried  on — ^his  book 
derives  an  interest,  independent  of  its  pleasantry,  from 
the  curiosity  with  which  everything  relating  to  French 
politics  is  sought  after  at  present. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  no  inconsiderable  interest 
to  watch  the  progress  of  the  excitement  that  now 
pervades  all  France,  and  to  speculate  as  to  the  probable 
-consequences  that  may  result  from  it.     On  the  great 
question — whether  our  neighbours  are  ever  likely  to 
attain  rational  liberty — the  symptoms  at  present  ex- 
hibited  among  them   afford  quite   as  much  grounds 
for  hope  as  for  fear.     The  mis^piificent  subscription  for 
the  family  of  General  Foy,  the  enthusiasm  which  has 
spread  through  all  classes  in  favour  of  the  Ghreeks,  to 
assist  whose  cause  there  are   ComitSs  PhUheUeniqu^ 
established  in  almost  every  town ;  the  sensitive  alarm 
with  which  such  events  as  the  disgrace  of  M.  Montlosier 
and  the  appointment  of  the  Bishop  of  Strasbourg  to  be 
tutor  to  the  young  Prince  are  viewed — these,  and  many 
other  such  indications  of  popular  feeling,  seem  to  prove 
that  there  is  a  right  spirit  abroad  through  France,  and 
that  the  people  take  that  lively  interest  in  public  afiBEiirs 
which    alone  insures  the  honesty   and    efficacy  of  a 
government,  by  making  every  man  in  the  community 
a  sentinel  on  its  movements. 

In  the  general  courage  and  fisdmess  of  their  legal 
tribunals — one  of  which  has  been  honest  enough  to 
draw  down  upon  itself  a  rebuke  from  Royalty,  while 
another,  in  the  case  of  the  descendants  of  La  GhoUotau 
against  the  EtoUe,  has  left  a  decision  upon  record 
worthy  of  the  pages  of  F^nelon — ^we  find  that  best  and 
only  pledge  against  the  abuse  of  laws  which  lies  in  the 
integrity  and  impartiality  of  those  who  administer 
them.    The  sympathy  with  which  the   Chamber  of 
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Peers  has  lately  entered  into  the  views  of  the  people — 

upon  a  subject,  too,  where  it  could  be  least  expected 

from  them,  the  rights  of  primogeniture — speaks  strongly 

for  the  liberal  spirit  of  that  body ;  as  the  eloquence 

which  they  displayed  on  that  occasion,  and  the  triumph 

they  gained,  speak  no  less  strongly  for  their  talents 

and  power.     The  speeches,  or  rather  essays,  delivered 

by  MM.  Pasquier,  Mole,  de  Barante,  and  de  Broglie, 

exhibit  a  clearness  and  strength  of  argument,  a  range 

and   depth   of  views,  which    but  few    of   our  noble 

thinkers  could  rival.    From  the  discourse  of  the   Due 

de  Broglie — ^which,  it  is  no  mean  praise  to  say,  was 

the  best  that  this  important  occasion  called  forth — we 

cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  giving  the   following 

extract,   which,   besides    affording  a  specimen  of  the 

noble  orator^s  powers,  is  interesting,  as  containing  the 

bold  and  candid  opinions  of  so  enlightened  a  foreigner 

upon  the  institutions  of  Great  Britain :  — 

C'est  auBsi  la  ma  reponse  k  d'autres  orateurs,  dont 
jTionore  les  vues,  mais  dont  je  ne  partage  point  les  chim^res ; 
k  d'antres  orateurs  qui,  ^blouis  et  comma  enchant^s  par 
Texemple  d'un  pays  voisin,  r^vent  en  ce  moment  la  possibi- 
lity d'instituer  en  France,  non  pas  une  noblesse  de  cour  ou 
de  province,  mais  mie  aristocratie  libre  et  fi^re,  puissante  et 
majestueuse,  protectrice  6clair^  des  libert^s  populaires. 

Les  temps  en  sent  pass^.  D^sormais  totites  les  classes 
de  la  nation  fi^n9aise  sont  6galement  ^mancip^ ;  que  Ton 
tourmente  la  population  en  tout  sens,  on  n'en  fera  plus  sortir 
id  clients  ni  patrons ;  on  n'en  fera  plus  sortir  que  des  magis- 
trats  et  des  citoyens.  Si  c'est  14  un  mal  ou  un  bien,  je 
laisse  chacun  le  decider  selon  qu'il  Tentend :  quant  k  moi,  j'en 
Bttis  fier,  et  j'en  rends  graces  au  ciel.  II  y  a  des  choses 
d'ailleuTS  qui  ne  se  font  ni  4  la  main  ni  apr^  coup. 

Qui,  je  le  sais,  le  droit  de  primogeniture  existe  en  Angle- 
terre ;  il  y  existe  plus  dur,  plus  injuste  cent  fois  que  la  loi 
actuelle  ne  nous  le  propose;  tons  les  bien-fonds  vont  k 
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• 
Tain^y  tons  sans  exception  :  les  puin6s  n'ont  de  ressouroes 
qu'une  Eglise  riche  jusqu'i  la  profusion,  jusqu'au  scandale : 
que  rarm^,  oil  les  grades  s'ach^tent  et  se  vendent;  que 
des  sinecures  sans  nombre  et  sans  mesure ;  qu'une  foule  de 
postes  lucratifs  dans  les  colonies;  que  Tlnde,  oii  si  long- 
temps  cinquante  millions  d'hommes  ont  ^t6  livr^s  en  pitore 
k  la  rapacity  des  exacteurs.     Qui,  je  le  sais,  la  distinction  des 
rangs  en  Angleterre  est  conservte  avec  une  exactitude  poin- 
tilleuse  et  p6dantesque;  le  gouvemement  depuis  plusienrs 
siecles  y  appartient  k  peu  pr^  excliusivement  k  un  petit 
nombre  de  grandes  families,  qui,  rang^  sous  des  standards 
diSl^rents,  se  disputent  et  se  transmettent  le  pouvoir,  selon 
le  vent  de  Topinion  qui  domine;  tons  les  details  de  Vsd- 
ministration  sont  d^volus  k  une  vaste  corporation  de  gMitils- 
hommes,  qui,  sous  les  noms  de  juges  de  paix,  de  grands  yxrjSj 
font  tout,  d^cident  de  tout,  disposent  de  tout — ^gratuitement, 
j'en  tombe  d'accord,  mais  aussi  affi'anchis  de  tout  contr^le, 
exempts  de  toute  responsabilite  positive.     Et  pourtant  j*ai 
h&te  de  le  declarer  hautement :  quelque  pr^jug6  qui  s'^I^vp 
au  premier  abord  centre  un  tel  ordre  de  choses,  raristocratie 
anglaise  honore  Vhumanit^ ;  c'est  un  imposant  ph^nom^ne 
dans  le  monde  et  dans  Thistoire ;  associ^e  de  tout  temps  anx 
int^r^ts  du  peuple,  elle  n'a  jamais  cess6  de  revendiquer  les 
droits  du  moindre    citojen  aussi  courageusement  que  les 
siens  propres ;  elle  a  ouvert  la  route  oxi  la  nation  marche 
aujourd'hui ;  elle  a  couru   les  memes  chances,   d^fendu  1» 
mSme  cause,  combattu  le  m^me  combat.     Depuis  cent  cm- 
quante  ans  que  la  victoire  est  gagn^e,  elle  n'a  ni  d^vi^  ni 
d^g^n^r^ ;  elle  a  sans  cesse  aocueilli  dans  son  sein  toutes  les 
sup6riorit6s  qui  se  sont  ^levees;  une  heureuse  Emulation, 
digne  fruit  des  institutions  libres  qu'elle  a  fondles,  s'est 
maintenue  dans  les  hauts  rangs ;  Taristocratie  anglaise  est 
encore  aujourdTiui  T^lite  de  TAngleterre,  de  cette  Angle- 
terre eUe-m^me  qui  tient  le  premier  rang  parmi  les  peuples 
libres. 

Another  strong  ground  of  hope  for  the  political  ad- 
vancement of  our  neighbours  is  the  activity  and  talent 
of  their  periodical  press.     It  is  impossible  for  a  nation 
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to  go  a-eleep  over  its  liberties,  that  has  such  daily 
flappers  in  its  ears  as  the  Courrier  Frangaia  and  the 
Journal  dea  DSbatay  the  latter  of  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  conducted  journal — not  excepting  even  our 
own  admirable  Timiea — in  Europe.  The  conformation, 
too,  and  character  of  the  Opposition  which  these  two 
papers  represent,  is  of  a  nature  particularly  favourable 
to  the  diffusion  of  sound  constitutional  views — con- 
sisting, as  it  does,  of  two  distinct  parties,  one  of  which 
supports  the  Charte  upon  monarchical  principles,  while 
the  other  maintains  it  upon  more  democratic  and  re- 
volutionary grounds.  A  rational  balance  of  opinion  is 
thus  preserved  between  them,  and  the  public  mind 
saved  from  either  of  those  extremes  to  which  an 
Opposition  purely  Eoyalist,  or  purely  Democratic,  might 
force  it. 

To  these  promising  circumstances  in  the  political 
condition  of  France  tliere  are  others,  of  a  nature  at 
least  equally  discouraging,  to  be  opposed.  Among 
these  must  be  reckoned  a  no  less  essential  consideration 
-  than  the  character  of  the  people  themselves,  whose 
appetite  for  novelty,  fed  as  it  has  been  so  abundantly 
for  the  last  half-century,  will  hardly  allow  them  to  rest 
at  the  right  point  when  they  have  found  it,  and  whose 
readiness  to  be  excited  by  trifles  requires  a  considerable 
deduction  to  be  jnade  from  the  value  and  trustworthiness 
of  their  zeal  upon  important  concerns.  When  we  see 
enthusiasm  pouring  itself  out  upon  frivolous  objects — 
like  the  thunder-cloud  parting  with  its  contents  to  a 
kite — we  lose  one  of  the  tests  by  which  its  importance 
on  affairs  of  more  moment  can  be  estimated.  The  reve- 
ries of  Animal  Magnetism  and  Somnambulism  have 
already,  we  believe,  supplanted  in  Paris  the  disquisi- 
tions on  the  droit  d^ainesse,  and  the  cry  against  the 
Jesuits ;  and  the  cures  performed  by  young  ladies  in 
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their  sleep  (the  magnetic  power  enabling  them,  in 
that  state,  to  see  into  the  interior  of  their  patients  *) 
have  excited  sensation  and  discussion  enough  to  attract 
to  them  the  solemn  notice  of  the  Academic  de  Medecine. 
'  Faire  s^rieusement  les  choses  frivoles,'  is  nearly  as 
much  a  characteristic  of  the  French  now  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Montesquieu ;  and,  from  this  habit  of  theirs 
of  doing  foolish  things  with  a  grave  face,  we  should  be 
in  great  danger  of  being  deceived,  were  we  to  measure 
their  sense  of  the  importance  of  a  business  by  the 
seriousness  and  earnestness  with  which  they  set  about 
it.  This  sort  of  fantastic  solemnity  is  particularly  ob- 
servable in  those  writers  among  them  who  set  up  for 
broachers  of  new  systems  or  theories.  M.  Azai's,  who, 
satis&ctorily  to  himself,  proves  that  Man  is  but  a 
fortuitous  excrescence,  a  mere  '  developpement  spontane 
d'une  mousse ' — M.  Beyle,  who  sees,  in  the  working  of 
the  human  passions,  nothing  more  than  a  proces  of 
crystallisation,  and  who  would  say  of  a  young  lady,  when 
she  first  fells  in  love,  that  'her  heart  begins  to  crystal- 
lise,'— ^M.  de  Monville,  who  insists  that  the  world, 
and  all  it  contains,  is  composed  of  four  different  sorts 
of  little  triangular-pyramidical-shaped  molecules,  with 
four  equal  faces, — all  these  sages,  and  many  more 
of  the  same  profundity  that  might  be  mentioned, 
maintain  their  respective  theories  with  a  gravity  and 

>  This  xniractiloas  application  of  the  powers  of  magnetisin  to 
medical  purposes  has,  of  course,  superseded  the  <  eau  magzigtiste  of 
MM.  Mesmer  and  Deleuze,  which  used  formerly  to  work  such  won- 
ders. Some  of  these  somnambulists  have  equally  the  power  of 
scrutinising  their  own  interior ;  and  M.  Puys^gur,  one  of  the  great 
upholders  of  the  mystery,  gives  an  account  of  a  girl  who,  during  her 
magnetic  slumber,  saw  four  large  worms  gnawing  her  heart.  She 
prescribed  for  herself  accordingly ;  and,  as  M.  Puys^ur  assures  us, 
got  rid  of  the  worms.  It  is  only  among  a  people  long  worked  upon 
by  priestcraft  that  such  juggling  as  this  could  have  the  smallest 
chance  of  success. 
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earnestness  which  show  the  importance  that  vanity  can 
attach  to  its  own  whims,  and  prove  that  what  would 
pass  for  but  an  indifferent  joke  in  England,  may,  in 
the  hands  of  an  ingenious  Frenchman,  be  promoted 
into  philosophy.  Almost  a  natural  consequence  of  this 
habit  of  treating  trifles  seriously  is  the  far  more 
dangerous  error  of  viewing  important  matters  as  trifles ; 
and,  when  we  see  so  many  instances  of  hoth  these 
tendencies  among  our  neighbours,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  fear  that  the  same  false  standard  may  be  applied  by 
them  to  politics, — that  the  habit  of  extracting  self- 
glorification  from  everything  (like  the  projector  of 
Laputa,  who  extracted  sunbeams  out  of  cucumbers) 
may  incapacitate  them  from  understanding  real  glory, 
and  that  the  same  vanity  which,  at  one  time,  makes 
such  parade  of  the  shadow  of  liberty,  may,  at  another 
time,  be  equally  ready,  for  its  ovm  triumph,  to  sacrifice 
the  mbstcmce. 

Another  great  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  free 
principles  in  France  is  that  revived  spirit  of  fanaticism 
of  which  the  Court  is  the  soul  and  centre,  and  which, 
by  bringing  into  play  some  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  draws  down  disgrace  upon  this  religion, 
both  in  France  and  elsewhere,  and  not  only  embarrasses 
the  friends  of  liberty  in  that  country,  but  affords  its 
enemies  a  new  pretext  for  oppressing  their  fellow- 
countrymen  in  this.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  intelligent  people  of  France  re- 
gard these  advances  of  bigotry  and  Ultramontanism  * 

^  In  the  controversy,  to  which  this  state  of  things  has  given 
rise,  between  the  UltrainontaniBts  on  one  side  and  the  champions 
of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Chnrch  on  the  other,  we  find  not  a 
few  instances  of  that  onfaimess  which  is  so  common  a  charac- 
teristic of  theological  disputes.  For  example, — Bossuet,  in  his 
I>cfenee  of  the  Orthodoxy  of  the  OalUeam,  Ckwrch,  has  said,  that, 
even  if  the  Declaration  of  1682  were  out  of  the  question,  the  prin- 
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with  disgust.  But  the  spirit  of  Jesuitism,  once  put  in 
motion,  is  not  so  easily  checked  ; — like  the  landcrab, 
it  will  make  its  way  through  all  obstacles ;  and  a  people 
who  see  established  among  them,  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Government  and  the  Church,  a  Society  *  whose  stock 
in  trade  consists  of  Plenary  Indulgences,  and  whose 
members  are  required,  as  their  sole  qualification,  to  re- 
peat punctually  *  a  Pater  and  Ave  par  jour^  must  be 
indebted  more  to  their  own  good  sense  than  to  the 
wisdom  or  good  intentions  of  their  Government,  if  they 
do  not  retrograde  in  freedom  even  faster  than  they  have 
advanced — till,  like  their  rulers,  living  only  in  the 
past,  they  come  to  resemble  those  people  mentioned  by 
Dante,  whose  faces  were  turned  backwards,  and  who, 
accordingly,  saw  nothing  but  what  was  behind  them ! 

Almost  equally  mischievous  with  this  ecclesiastical 
interference  is  the  direct  personal  influence  which,  not- 
withstanding the  interposition  of  ministerial  agency, 
the  monarch  still  continues  to  hold  over  the  minds  of 
the  whole  community,  and  which  must  long,  we  fear, 
prevent  the  French  from  attaining  that  abstract  and 
constitutional  notion  of  the  Eoyal  power,  upon  which 


ciples  on  which  it  was  founded,  would  nevertheless  remain  unshaken 
and  uncensured :  <  Abeat  ergo  dedaratio — manet  inconcussa  et  oen- 
surse  omnis  expers  prisca  ilia  sententia  Parisiensium.'  Of  this 
sentence  M.  de  la  Mennais,  and  other  Ultramontane  writers  who 
quote  it,  omit  all  but  the  first  three  words — *  Abeat  ergo  declaratio  * 
— as  if  Bossuet  had  said  and  meant,  <  Away,  then,  with  the  declara- 
tion 1 ' 

The  Bishop  of  Hermopolis,  in  his  late  exposition  of  the  state  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  has  evidently  endeavoured  to  weaken  the  force 
of  this  Antipapal  document;  saying  of  it— *  Que  Louis  XIV  lui 
donna  en  qu^lque  sorie  une  existence  legale,  non  que  ce  grand  loi 
vouliit  en  faire  un  point  de  doctriney  mais  parce  qu'il  dut  penser 
qu'une  declaration  approuv^e  par  tous  les  6v^ues  avait  quelqn^  ck4»c 
de  respectable.* 

>  La  Propagation  de  la  Foi. 
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not   only  the  theory  but  the  practice  of  a  government 

like  theirs  depends.     To  the  mind  of  a  Frenchman,  the 

idea  of  a  king  always  presents  itself  in  the  pompous 

form  and  attitude  of  that  portrait  of  Louis  XIV.  at 

Versailles,  under  which  is  so  appropriately  inscribed, 

^  Le  Roi  gouveme  par  lui-mSme ; '  and  the  language  of 

many  of  their  political  writers  at  this  day  shows  how 

wholly  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  doctrine  of 

ministerial  responsibility  is   misunderstood   by  them. 

The  vanity,  indeed,  of  the  whole  nation  makes  common 

cause  with  the  vanity  of  the  sovereign ;  and  they  could 

more  easily  dispense  with  a  king  altogether,  than  retain 

him  on  a  reduced  allowance  of  that  prostration  which, 

from  habit,  it  has  become  a  sort  of  second  nature  in 

them  to  pay.     As  long  as  this  old  *  Grand  Monarque ' 

feeling  exists,  it  must  stand  considerably  in  the  way  of 

all  advances  towards  a  free  and  manly  tone  of  political 

thinking.     We  have  quite  enough  of  such  deference  to 

the  corporeal  part  of  Royalty  among  ourselves ;  but  in 

France  the  monarch,  in  person,  meets  you  everywhere. 

His  wishes  enter  into  the  concoction  of  every  public 

measure ;  and  there  is  not  a  public  institution  that  is 

uot  warped  by  this  habitual  inclination  towards  his  will ; 

—just  as  the  women  of  the  Grand  Turk's  seraglio,  from 

their  habit  of  leaning  towards  their  lord,  are  said  to 

grow  crooked  on  the  side  at  which  the  Sultan  sits. 

The  author  of  the  work  which  has  led  us  into  these 
few  general  observations,  gives  the  following  explana- 
tion of  his  motives  and  design  in  writing  it : — 

J'ai  voulu,  dans  les  lettres  que  je  publie,  tracer  en  riant 
line  sorte  de  Cours  d^ administration. 

Le  libraire  les  a  fedt  imprimer.  parce  qu'il  les  croit  amu- 
santes ;  moi,  parce  que  je  les  crois  utiles. 

Uadministration  envahit  tout ;  les  administrateurs  pul- 
lulent;  et  pourtant  les  quatsre-vingt-dix-neuf  oenti^mes  de 
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la  population  ignorent  compl^tement  quelle  est  la  natni-^  d*? 
cette  force  motrice  qui,  nous  poufisant,  a  coups  d'orclon- 
nanoes,  de  r^glemens  et  d'arr^t^s,  nous  contraint  k  march  r 
droit  sur  la  grande  route  de  rob^issanoe. 

C'est  une  ^tude  k  faire :  soyons  moutons,  je  le  veux  bien ; 
marchons  docilement  et  en  troupeaux,  puisqu'il  y  a  n^oessite 
k  produire  de  la  laine,  surtout  puisqu'il  faut  paitre,  et  p&itre 
dans  les  champs  permis ;  mais,  moutons  observateurs,  sachons 
au  moins  quelle  longueur  ont  les  houlettes  de  nos  bergers ; 
quand  et  pourquoi  ils  lancent  contre  nous  leurs  chiens 
d^vou^s ;  et,  s*il  est  de  notre  destin^e  d'etre  tondus,  apppf>- 
nons  du  moins  Tart  de  brouter  opportun^ment,  et  de  beler 
k  propos. 

Elle  est  innombrable  la  foule  de  gens  qui  paient  leurs 
imp6t8  et  qui  ignorent  quelle  est  la  puissance  chargee  d'ouvrir 
leur  bourse  de  gr6  ou  de  force ;  ils  ne  savent  pas  le  moins 
du  monde  par  qui  est  mise  en  jeu  cette  grande  machine  ou 
vont  s'engloutir  des  portions  de  leur  argent  dans  des  trous 
appel6s  doucme,  octroi,  impdt  foTicier,  partes  et  fenkrt*^ 
patente,  timbre,  loterie,  <fec. ;  ce  sont  autant  de  casse-cous  dont 
ils  ne  connaissent  point  la  profondeur.  Qui  les  y  pousso  ? 
Peu  leur  impoi^te :  ils  savent  de  p^re  en  fils  qu'il  y  faut 
tomber,  voili  tout.  Leurs  devoirs  militaires,  civils  et  poli- 
tiques,  ils  les  remplissent  sous  Tempire  de  la  m^me  ignorance, 

N'apercevez-vous  pas  qu'il  y  a  derri^re  tout  cela  des 
ministres,  des  directetu^  et  des  commis?  des  pr^fets,  de» 
procureurs  du  roi,  des  gendarmes  et  des  commissaires  de 
police?  N'est-il  pas  a  propos  d'apprendre  comment  oes 
bergers-li  se  comportent  1  de  savoir  comment  ils  nous 
parquent,  nous  marquent  et  nous  comptent?  Vous  sontez 
qu'il  pent  y  en  avoir  de  sorciers,  ou  plut6t  de  donneurs  de 
sorts ;  on  en  pent  rencontrer  qui  d6robent  le  lait  des  brebis. 
qui  leur  tondent  la  laine  sur  le  dos,  et  coupent  m^me  le  ecu 
k  quelques  agneaux. 

J'ai  voulu  faire  connaitre  rimportance,  la  faineantis^  la 
cupidity  et  T^goisme  de  la  plupart  de  ces  bergers ;  mais,  au 
lieu  de  monter  en  chaire  et  d'affiibler  la  critique  de  la  rob  $ 
noire  et  du  bonnet  carr6,  je  Tai  habill6e  k  la  16g&re. 
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In  proceeding  to  sketch  the  manner  and  habits  of 
official  personages,  he  bcigins,  in  due  order,  with  the 
Minister,  and  describes  to  us  all  that  is  characteristic 
in  his  house  and  establishment.  During  the  revolu- 
tionary times,  it  was  not  unusual  to  convert  old  convents 
into  places  of  residence  for  the  Ministers.  But  this 
profane  usurpation  no  longer  exists.  The  religious 
corporations  having  resumed  their  rights,  these  houses 
are  now  restored  to  their  former  purposes ;  holy  water 
has  purified  away  all  oiBcial  stains ;  the  bureaux  have 
been  regenerated  into  cells  and  confessionals;  and, 
where  the  chiefs  of  finance  and  diplomacy  brandished 
their  tmholy  pens,  some  well-fed  congregationist,  like 
the  hero  of  the  Lutrin,  now 

Ohante  les  OremuSj  fait  des  processions, 
£t  repand  k  grands  flots  les  benedictions. 

The  following  picture  of  an  unlucky  Minister,  who, 
after  superintending  the  construction  of  a  new  mansion 
for  himself  and  suite,  is— just  as  he  has  completed  it 
to  his  heart's  content — dismissed,  affords  a  lesson  on 
the  mutability  of  ministerial  affairs,  which  might  well 
make  some  of  the  new-dwellers  of  Downing  Street 
tremble  in  their  tenements : — 

Cette  restitution,  aux  congregations,  des  domaines  que  b 
service  de  Tetat  avait  envahis,  a  conduit  k  la  necessity  des 
constructions,  necessity  roineuse  pour  les  budgets,  surtout 
pour  les  contribuables,  mois  tres-profitable  aux  architectes 
des  ministeres.  Dans  ces  cas  fr^quens,  le  plan  de  construc- 
tion est  ordinairement  trace  pctr  le  ministre  en  place,  qui 
travaille,  en  cela,  pour  son  suocesseur.  Ceci  foumirait 
naatiere  k  une  excellente  com^die.  D  feut  voir  avec  quel 
soin  son  Excellence  recommande  Tantichambre,  la  salle  k 
manger,  le  petit  salon,  le  grand  salon,  et  Tescalier  d^robe. 
Jusqu'i  oe  que  le  plan  soit  bien  arrSte,  les  affidres  d'etat  sont 
mises  k  Tarriere.     Madame  est  consultee,  et  prevoit  aussi 
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pour  les  aises  de  la  femme  du  prochain  ministre.  Le  grand 
jour  la  fatigue  :  les  carreaux  du  boudoir  seront  en  veire 
d^poli.  EUe  tient  k  communiquer  avec  ses  en&ins  sans  tra- 
verser les  grands  appartemens  ?  Vite,  un  escalier  en  oolir 
ma9on  est  perc^  dans  le  petit  corps  de  logis.  II  faut  que  la 
nourrice  et  la  femme  de  cbambre  aient  deux  appartemens 
voisins.  C'est  rafifaire  dWe  aile  k  ajouter  au  batiment  da 
nord.  Les  masons  ont  fini,  la  menuiserie  et  la  semirerie 
sont  achevees,  les  peintures  sont  s^ches  et  ne  donnent  plus 
d'odeur;  le  d^m^nagement  a  commence.  Arrive  la  feitale 
ordonnance  qui  nomme  le  successeur :  il  n'a  rien  k  apporter 
que  son  bonnet  de  nuit  \  son  pr^d^oesseur  a  pens6  k  tout. 

He  then  describes,  with  some  liveliness,  the  mansion 
of  his  excellence : — 

Avant  de  loger  les  bureaux,  il  fiiut  loger  le  ministre  et 
sa  suite.  Cela  exige  tout  un  hotel.  La  porte  est  cocb^, 
cela  va  sans  dire  :  k  droite  et  k  gauche  sont  plant6s  des  sup- 
ports qui  datent  de  1793,  et  qui,  depuis  cette  epoque,  ont 
re9u  des  lampions  en  I'honneur  de  tons  les  gouvememens; 
car  les  lampions  ne  se  sont  point  encore  avisos  d'avoir 
d'opinion :  ils  brAlent  pour  tout  le  monde.  Au-dessus  de 
C3tte  porte  courent  ordinairement  quelques  vieilles  sculp- 
tures ;  souvent  des  Hercules  avec  leurs  massues ;  quelquefois 
des  Liberies  qu'on  a  depuis  d6coiffees,  conceptions  rdpu- 
blicaines  que  Ton  doit  k  des  sculpteurs  dont  le  ciseau  converti 
produit  aujourd'hui  des  Saint  Jean-Baptiste  et  des  ap6tres. 
Dans  quelque  coin  de  la  comiche,  on  distingue  les  restes 
d'une  inscription  en  lettres  rouges,  que  le  temps  a  insults ; 
Toeil  a  bient6t  compl6t^  leurs  contours,  et  lit  avec  fieusilit^  ces 
mots  :  Propriete  nationale  ^  vendre.  On  entre,  et  Ton  voit, 
attenant  au  massif  de  la  porte,  un  petit  pavilion,  de  nouvelle 
construction,  qui  est  destine  au  logement  du  Suisse :  ce  pa- 
vilion se  compose  de  deux  pieces  par  bas,  et  de  deux  cham- 
brettes  k  T^tage  sup^rieur ;  il  y  a  14  de  quoi  loger  le  Suisse 
et  sa  femme. 

La  cour  est  spacieuse  :  cinquante  carrosses  y  tiennent  k 
Taise.     L4,  un  brin  dTierbe  ne  s'aviserait  pas  de  demander 
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rhospit&lit^  au  petit  intervaJle  qui  s^pare  deux  pavte:  il 
serait  k  Tiiistant  foul^  par  un  pied  de  cheval  ou  de  solliciteur. 
Xflierbe  a  de  Tinstinct,  et  n'ose  pousser  que  dans  la  cour  d'un 
h6pital  ou  d'une  biblioth^ue. 

The  feelings  of  a  dismissed  Minister  on  leaving  his 
official  residence — that  moment,  when 

Soul  and  body  rive  not  more  at  parting 
Than  greatness  going  off, 

are  touched  upon  with  suitable  pathos ;  and  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  fallen  functionary  on  the  night  previous  to 
his  decampment  are  thus  described : — 

Un  feu  des  plus  actifs  a  6t6  allum6  dans  le  cabinet  du 
ministre ;  il  s'y  est  enferm^  avec  son  secretaire  intime.  lA 
tons  deux  passent  une  partie  de  la  nuit  k  fiaire  une  revue 
g^n^rale  des  cartons  et  des  papiers.  Cette  operation  est  im- 
portante ;  elle  a  ses  regies  et  ses  principes.  On  fait  trois 
tas  :  papiers  inutiles ;  papiers  k  emporter ;  papiers  k  briiler. 

On  range  parmi  les  papiers  inutUes  les  vues  d^wmJeUoTOr 
turns  et  les  projeta  (Teconomie.  On  laisse  toujours  cela  k  son 
successeur. 

Les  papiers  k  emporter  se  composent  de  rapports  confi- 
dentielfi  sur  le  personnel,  et  principalement  de  notes  secretes. 
On  n'a  dit  que  la  v^rit^,  mais  alors  on  ^tait  pay6  pour  cela, 
et  il  ne  faut  pas  se  faire  d'ennemis  gratis.  On  emporte 
encore,  et  cela  tr^s-soigneusement,  des  protestations  faites  au 
ministre  en  place  par  M.  le  due,  par  madame  la  duchesse. 
On  ne  sait  pas  ce  qui  pent  arriver,  et  ces  t^moignages-U, 
dans  une  autre  occasion,  serviront  de  points  d'appui.  Enfin 
on  emporte  certains  travaux  d'ensemble,  ouvrage  de  quelque 
bon  commis,  od  sont  analys^es  toutes  les  ressources  du  minis- 
t^re,  et  qui  pourront,  au  besoin,  aider  k  la  critique  de  Tad- 
mimstration  du  nouveau  ministre. 

On  bHile  une  multitude  de  petites  situations,  de  petits 
«tats  qui  mettraient  trop  promptement  le  successeur  au  cou- 
rant  du  travail ;  on  brule  la  minute  d'un  discours  in^dit  de 
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son  excellence  k  la  chambre  des  d^put6s ;  on  brCile  un  projet 
de  r^glement  sur  le  rappel  d  Vordrey  le  manuscrit  d'lme 
petite  brochure  siu*  les  vnconvenieTis  des  chamhres  parlarUes, 
one  foule  de  documens  oil  les  circonstances  nouvelles  sem- 
blent  faire  ressortir  des  contradictions;  on  brule  enfin  des 
demandes  de  places  et  des  d^nondations.  La  flamme  s'^lance 
de  tons  c6t68  :  c'est  un  feu  d'enfer. 

VoiU  comme  lui  ministre  disgraci^  met  de  Tordre  dans 
ses  papiers.  II  a  fini.  Cinq  heures  du  matin  viennent  de 
sonner.  Son  Excellence  tombe  sur  le  canap^  du  cabinet 
particulier,  et,  pour  la  premiere  fois,  le  duvet  de  son  double 
coussin  lui  semble  dur.  Pendant  deux  heures,  elle  se  re- 
toume  sur  le  dos,  sur  Testomac,  sur  les  flancs  gauche  et  droit 
pour  chercher  le  sommeil ;  elle  allait  dormir  lorsqu'arrive  le 
r6veil-matin  que  void : 

Louis,  par  la  gr&ce  de  Dieu,  &c.  (Suit  I'acceptation  de 
la  demission.) 

Louis,  par  la  gr^  de  Dieu,  <&c.  (Suit  la  nomination  da 
nouveau  ministre.) 

La  partie  offidelle  du  Moniteur  a  appris  au  monde  bien 
des  ddsastres;  mais  jamais  elle  n'en  a  fiait  retentir  aux 
oreilles  d'un  ministre  de  plus  ^pouvantables  que  ceux  qu'il 
trouve'dans  ces  ordonnanoes  de  remplacemens.  Combien 
ont  lu  le  vingt-neuvi^me  bulletin  d'un  ceil  sec,  qui  ont  eenti 
leurs  larmes  couler  pour  un  nom  mis  k  la  place  du  leur. 
On  apprend  sans  fr^mir  I'aneantissement  de  cent  dnquante 
mille  hommes,  mais  la  perte  de  cent  dnquante  mille  franco 
se  peut-elle  supporter  1 

II  est  sept  heures  du  matin.  Le  ministre  a  d^j4  rein 
deux  fois  les  deux  ordonnanoes.  Ce  n'est  qu'un  protocole, 
et  oependant  chaque  mot,  chaque  virgule,  foumit  k  son  me- 
contentement  le  sujet  d'un  long  commentaire.  H  y  a  long- 
temps  qu'il  ne  s'impose  aucune  contrainte  devant  son  secre- 
taire intime.  II  s'explique  k  pen  pr^s  en  ces  termes  sur  Tune 
et  I'autre  ordonnance,  en  for^ant  le  Moniteur,  qu'il  miitile 
entre  ses  doigts,  k  subir  les  mille  tortures  dont  son  4me  est 
d^hir^: 

*  Nous  avons  ordonne  !     Croirai-je  jamais  que  ce  soit  le 
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roi  qui  ait  ordonn6  oette  injustioe  1     II  Mlait  mettre,  Vivr 
trtff^ie   a  ordonnle.      Qu'en    pensez-vons,    monsieur? — Ah, 
Monseigneur ! — Je  sals  d'oii  part  le  coup ;  il  vient  du  Comte 
que  ma  fermet^  inoommode ;  moi  seul  lui  r^sistais  au  conseil  ; 
tons  les  autres  saluent  son  avis.     II  n'y  avait  de  t^te  que 
sur  mes  ^paules.     Les  sots  n'ont  pas  vu  qu'ils  ne  tenaient 
que  par  moi ;  il  les  fera  sauter  tous ;  il  les  manage  encore ; 
mais  une  fois  qu*il  tiendra  le  budget.     Croiriez-vous  qu'il 
tranclie  du  diplomate  ?     II  m'a  serr^  la  main  hier ;  mais  ma 
destitution  ^tait  toite  dans  ses  regards,  et  je  Tavais  devin6e. 
— Qui  pourra,  aprte  Monseigneur,  supporter  le  fardeau  d'un 
minist^  si  important? — Moi)  j'en  suis  incapable:   lisez 
Vordonnance :  ma  scmtS  ns  me  permet  pas.     Quelle  insultante 
ironie !     Je  vous  demande  si  jamais  je  me  suis  mieux  port4. 
Ai-je  rien  dit,  rien  fait  qui  put  fsdre  soup9onner  que .  je  fusse 
malade  ]    M'art-on  vu,  pendant  la  session,  interrompre  mes 
diners  )    N'en  ai-je  pas  donn^  six  par  senlaine  )     Certes,  j'y 
pr^hais  d'exemple  et  ne  fiaisais  point,  comme  tant  d'autres,. 
semblant  de  manger ;  mais  remarquez  ceci ;  aya/nt  agree  la 
demission,     Vous  me  connaissez :  m'avez-vous  entendu  quel- 
quefois  parler  de  demission? — Jamais,  Monseigneiu*. — Ja- 
mais :  mon  d6vouement  ^tait  trop  oonnu,  trop  ^prouv^ ;  j'aurais 
p^  au  poste  o^  la  confiance  du  roi  m'avait  appel6.     Plut6t 
que  de  donner  ma  demission,  on  m'aiutdt  arrach^  du  minis- 
t^re,  oui,  monsieiu*,  arrach^  en  morceaux. — Le  courage  de 
Monseigneur  est  connu. — Et  c'est  le  president  du  conseil 
des  ministres  qui  se  charge  (montrant  le  Moniteur),  vous  le 
voyez,  ce  n'est  pcus  moi  qui  Tinvente,  qui  se  charge  d'ex^uter 
cette  ordonnanoe  ! — Son  nom  n'est  1^  que  pour  la  forme. — 
Donne  d  Paris,  au  chdteau  des  Tuileries  !  il  fallait  mettre  : 
donnJe  rue  d,  .  .  ,  dt  Vhdtel  du  (xynUe,     Au  surplus,  c'est  k 
tort  que  je  m'offenserais ;  oette  seconde  ordonnance  justifie 
la  premiere.     Quand  monsieur  ....  arrive  au  minist^re, 
il  est  clair  que  je  ne  saurais  y  demeurer.     Vous  connaissez 
sans  doute  les  titres  de  mon  sucoesseio'  ? — Monseigneiu*.  .  .  . 
— ^Eh  !  quine  les  oonnait  pasi  ils  datent  de  93,  de  la  Conven- 
tion et  du  Conseil  des  cinq  cents ;  vou^  ensuite  au  Directoire, 
le  premier  consul    en    a    h6rit6,  puis  Napoleon,  puis  le- 
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gouvemement  royal,  puis  encore  Napoleon,  puis  encore  le 
gouvemement  royaJ.' 

Cette  biographie  impromptu  du  suooesseur  a  soulage  le 
coeur  de  son  Excellence ;  pendant  ce  disoours,  le  Monitetir 
s'est  cbang^,  sous  ses  doigts,  en  une  boule  par&dte;  elle 
^happe  aux  mains  de  son  Excellence,  qui,  se  trouvant  ainsi 
sans  occupation,  retombe  dans  un  acc^  de  tendresse  pour  son 
.secretaire  intime. 

*  En  quittant  le  minist^re,  je  compte,'  lui  dit-elle,  *  au 
nombre  de  mes  chagrins  les  plus  cuisans,  celui  que  j'eprouve 
k  me  s^parer  de  vous.  Je  vous  ai  m^nag^  un  abri.  Voici 
votre  nomination  de  chef  de  bureau :  elle  est  dat6e  d'hier. 
(Avec  un  soupir,)    J'^tais  encore  ministre ! ' 

The  following  receipt  for  making  aiTiScurea  might 
have  been  of  use  to  some  former  Ministers  of  om*  own. 

Vous  me  demanderez  oe  que  c*est  qu'un  secretaire  general  I 
Cette  designation  presente  k  Tesprit  une  sorte  de  factotum 
qui  tient  la  plume  pour  tout ;  c'est  pr^dsement  le  contndre : 
le  secretaire  general  ne  tient  la  plume  pour  rien  ;  son  metier 
est  de  contresigner.  Par  exemple,  le  ministre  prend  un 
arr^te,  fait  une  instruction,  ou  adresse  une  drculaire  k  ses 
agens ;  il  signe  ces  documens.  Eh  bien !  le  secretaire  general 
atteste  que  la  signature  apposee  par  le  ministre  est  en  effet 
la  signature  du  ministre.  Je  me  suis  toujours  demande 
pourquoi  on  avait  borne  Ik  cette  esp^ce  de  legalisation ;  car 
vous  concevez  que,  si  la  signature  du  ministre  a  besoin  d'etre 
certifiee  veritable,  la  m^me  necessite  semble  se  presenter  pour 
la  signature  du  secretaire  general ;  or,  en  considerant  que  ce 
dernier  certificat  aurait  lui-m6me  besoin  d'etre  certifie  par  un 
deuxieme  secretaire  general,  il  £Giut  reconnaitre  qu'on  a  ap- 
plique Ik  le  commencement  d'un  plan  qui  conduirait  droit 
au  systeme  des  infinis.  Je  suis  etonne  qu'on  Tait  arr^te  en 
.si  bon  chemin,  car  il  offimt  le  moyen  le  plus  sur,  et  le  moiss 
iiujet  k  critique,  de  creer  des  sinecures;  il  etait  du  mdvoB 
consequent  dans  toutes  ses  parties,  avantage  que  n'ont  pas 
tons  les  plans  ministeriels. 

Some  characteristic  traits  of  Napoleon  are  given; 
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and  the  praise  bestowed  upon  him  in  this  and  in  other 
recent  pablications  shows  that  the  injunction  under 
which  his  name  so  long  lay  in  France  has  at  last  been 
taken  off,  and  that  his  memory  begins  to  enter  into 
the  fall  possession  of  its  rights.  To  a  luler  who,  like 
him,  took  the  thinking  department  all  upon  himself^ 
nothing  was  wanting  bat  men  who  conld  work ;  and  the 
value  which  he  attached  to  sadi  downright  machines 
of  basiness  is  well  exemplified  in  the  following 
anecdote : — 

Ges  cfaefe  de  division  ^taient  la  pite  essentielle,  la  pri&- 
cxpale  rone  d'engrenage  de  la  machine  admimstradTe :  il» 
noevaient,  en  premier  ordre,  la  fixee  motriee  et  la  eommnni- 
qoaient  k  toates  les  parties.  L'ntilit^  de  as  exeell^zx» 
ouTiioig  ^tait  bten  oonnae  dn  chef  da  guuvememept.  Sen 
impatience  de  savor,  ses  qaesti<»s  soodaines,  direet€&  «t 
pofiitaTeSy  diangeaient  en  one  torture  les  joors  de  traTuI  «ie 
ses  minifltres.  Avant  de  monter  en  vottore,  t1%  se  cLs^- 
geaient  derensdgnemens,  de  notes  et  de  chiflrea :  ils  emymzy 
taient  le  secoors  de  petits  cakpins,  de  pedis  agenda^,  o^  la 
pr^Toyuioe  la  pins  ing^nieose  inscrivait  siiodncteiDei:.t  de«» 
f^ponses  k  toates  les  qaestions  possibleB.  Ces  paxnrRs 
nuiustres  apprenaient  oela  par  coear,  le  matin,  fe  soir; 
c'^taient  lears  racines  grecqaes;  mais  le  malheor  Tcnhiit 
scniTent  qoe,  forts  sar  la  legon  de  la  raHie,  ils  fbiaent  <jU«»^ 
ti<Mmes  sor  oelle  da  lendemain.     Hb  restaaent  eoortfe. 

I^anni  les  chefs  de  diviaioa  se  troavaient  ^/arent  d€« 
hommes  distinga^  dont  de  bonnes  ^odes  aTaient  prepare 
^  espdts  k  tons  les  genres  de  sooo^  Jetes,  par  kh  drDCA- 
stances,  dans  radministrati<xi,  qoi  offie  de  hiqmfUh  mrjyexM 
^  &ire  ressortir  les  avantages  d'on  bon  jngement,  d'ciie 
^^daction  prompte,  lodde  et  oonclaante,  d'nne  Sxewf^ifm 
^^n^  et  analjtiqae,  oeox-li  ne  tardaient  pas  a  etre  reman^u^^^ 
V^  NapoUon ;  Us  ^taient  Bpj^les  pres  de  Im  UiniXe»  k*»  foix 
qoe  le  ministre  r^pondait  de  travers.  Lonqae  le  efaef  de 
^Tudon  aatisfiusait  oooranunent  et  aans  hesiiation  aox  vires 
^tenogatians  de  Napolecni,  0   revenait  ordtnaiiement  dw 
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Tuileries  avec  le  ruban  de  la  legion  d'honneur,  ou  la  dignity 
de  conseiller  d'Etat.  C'^tait  14,  madame,  un  des  dddom- 
magemens  de  oe  r^gne  de  fer :  quand  on  homme  avait  du 
talent,  chef,  sous-chef  ou  commis,  dans  quelque  rang  obscur 
que  la  fortune  Te^t  plao6,  Kapolton,  de  son  bras  hercul^n, 
le  saisissait  par  les  cheveux,  le  posait  sur  un  pi^estal,  et 
disait :  VoiUL  ma  creature, 

Cette  disposition  de  Napoleon  k  Clever  le  talent  qui  lan- 
guissait  dans  lea  bureaux,  fut  un  jour  bien  voisine  de  tomber 
a  &IUX.     Le  trait  est  assez  comique  pour  ^tre  rapports 

Si  nous  comptions  quelques  sujets  de  m^rite  parmi  nos 
cheh  de  division,  vous  devez  bien  penser  que  le  destin  capri- 
cieux  ne  nous  ^pargnait  pas  non  plus  oe  qu'on  appelle  tr^ 
commun^ment  les  gcmachea.  Mais  il  est  de  oes  ganaches  qui 
ont  leur  talent  propre,  leur  aptitude  sp6ciale,  et  que  souvent 
un  homme  sup6rieur  suppl^erait  mal  dans  la  partie  technique 
qu'elles  ont  Thabitude  de  pratiquer. 

M.  X.  6tait  chef  de  division,  sous  le  minist^re  du  due  de 
F.  Ce  M.  X.,  homme  de  cinquante  ans  environ,  ^tait  honnSte 
6t  grand  travailleur ;  mais  son  travail  se  bomait  4  recevoir, 
de  tons  les  points  de  I'Europe  et  de  la  France,  des  6tats  de 
situation  qu'il  d^pouillait,  dans  la  vue  d'^tablir  combien  de 
soldats  ^taient  pr^ns  sous  les  armes,  combien  en  conge, 
combien  aux  h6pitaux.  Cette  occupation  constante  avait 
fait  de  M.  X.  une  mdcanique  k  additions;  il  additionnait 
ses  bataillons  au  bureau,  dans  la  rue,  k  table,  au  lit;  ses 
r^vee  et  ses  cauchemars  redemandaient  k  sa  femme  6pou- 
vantte  une  compagnie  6gar^,  une  escouade  perdue ;  0  melait 
«es  chiffi*es  et  ses  colonnes  k  ses  communications  meme 
d'amiti6  ou  de  simple  politesse  et  vous  aurait  volontiers  in- 
corpor6  pour  porter  au  grand  complet  le  regiment  oii  il  lui 
manquait  un  homme.  M.  X.  avait  en  outre  la  m^moire  des 
lieux  od  ^tait  situ6  chaque  corps  de  troupes :  sa  t6te  ^tait  un 
v6ritable  livret  d* emplacement, 

Le  d^veloppement  de  Tun  de  ces  vastes  projets  qui  ^bran- 
laient  le  monde  conduisant  Napol^n  k  jeter  les  bases  d'une 
nouvelle  organisation  militaire,  il  travailla  pendant  plusieurs 
jours  avec  le  due  de  F.,  homme  d'un  sens  droit,  d'une  raisoo 
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^lair6e,  mais  dont  la  m^moire  n'avait  rien  de  comparable  k 
eelle  de  M.  X.,  qui  6tait,  dans  oe  genre-l&,  une  esp^  de 
Lemazurier.  Les  stances  commen^aient  k  devenir  labo- 
rieuses  pour  le  due  de  F.,  attendu  que  Napoleon  demandait 
incessamment  oil  6tait  le  d6p6t  du  45®,  du  54*,  du  108*,  et 
que  le  pauvre  duc^  k  chaque  nouvelle  question,  feuilletait, 
toumait,  et  retoumait  T^norme  dictionnaire  dont  Tavait 
€harg6  M.  X.  '  Je  crois,  dit  avec  timidity  le  due  harass^,  que 
la  pr^ence  de  M.  X.,  chef  de  la  division  du  mouvement  des 
troupes,  pourrait  ^tre  id  utile  k  Votre  Majesty. — Faites-le 
venir.* 

A  oes  mots,  un  officier  d'ordonnance  part,  arrive  au 
minist^re,  emballe  le  pauvre  M.  X.,  Tam^ne  aux  Tuileries, 
et  le  lance  dans  le  cabinet  de  Napoleon.  Toute  autre  m^- 
moire  que  celle  de  M.  X.  eut  6t6  trouble  de  ce  mouvement 
et  de  oette  presentation ;  rien  ne  pouvait  alt^rer  la  sienne. 
*  Bonjour,  monsieur ;  ou  sont  les  trois  premiers  bataillons  du 
48®!— A  Katisbonne — Le  quatri^mel — A  Anc6ne,  arm6e 
d'ltalie. — Le  cinquitoe?-A  Vittoria,  4*  corps  derrarm^ 
d'Espagne. — Et  son  d6p6t? — Ostende. — Pr^sens  sous  les 
armes  1 — 3,455. — ^H6pitaux  ? — 223. — Les  congas  % — 44. — D^- 
tachtel  —  Deux  compagnies    du   cinqui^me. — Aux    eauxf 

-3-' 

A  ce  dialogue,  dont  I'^preuve  s'^ndit  imm^diatement  k 
plusieurs  corps,  avec  la  m^me  rapidity  dans  les  questions,  et 
le  m6me  aplomb  dans  les  r6pliques,  Napol^n  reste  frapp^ 
d'^tonnement.  II  tire  k  part  le  due  de  F.  *  Vous  avez  li, 
lui  dit-il,  un  homme  extraordinaire.'  Puis,  se  toumant  vers 
M.  X. :  *  Vous  pouvez  vous  retirer  \  vous  aurez  de  mes 
nouvelles.  Monsieur  le  due  de  F.,  reprend  alors  Napo- 
Uon,  vous  me  proposerez  demain  M.  X.  pour  la  place  de 
conseiller  d'Etat. — Je  prie  Votre  Majesty  de  me  pennettre 
de  lui  fEure  observer  que  cela  n'est  point  possible. — Com- 
ment?— M.  X.  n'a  que  des  chiffres  dans  la  t^te;  il  ne 
saurait  pas  r^diger  un  rapport.  Four  6tre  conseiller  d'Etat 
.  .  . — Eh  bien  done  !  je  lui  en  fais  le  traitement.'  Le  bon 
M.  X.  avait  douze  mille  &ancs  d'appointemens  comme  chef 
de  division ;  oette  stance  lui  en  valut  vingt-quatre  mille. 
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Ces  scenes  ^taient  fr^uentes  aux  temps  oiL  tous  les  bras 
ne  suffisaient  point  au  travail  et  k  ractiyit6  qu'exigeaient  les 
colossales  entrepnseB  du  gouyemement.' 

The  Commie  or  Clerks  appear  to  be  the  class  of 
official  persons  with  which  this  painter  of  ^moeurs 
administratives '  is  best  acquainted — having  been  him- 
self, it  seems,  one  of  that  operative  body.  Accordingly 
he  describes,  with  much  feeling,  the  scantiness  of  their 
salaries  and  the  superabundance  of  their  work;  the 
perpetual  alarm  in  which  they  are  kept  by  rumours  of 
retrenchment,  and  the  never-ending  trouble  which  the 
motions  for  papers  and  amendments  of  the  Opposition 
inflict  upon  them.  Benjamin  Constant,  it  appears,  has 
as  many  official  maledictions  showered  upon  him  in 
Paris  as  Mr.  Hume  has  in  London. 

Je  sais  bien  que  les  amendemens  m'ont  mis  sur  les  dent";. 
M.  B.  C,  auquel  on  oonteste  la  quality  de  Frangais,  et  qui 
vient  de  partir  pour  trouver  quelque  bonne  preuve  capable 
de  dore  la  bouche  k  ses  adversaires,  m'a  fait,  dm-ant  toute 
une  session,  passer  la  vie  la  plus  abominablement  laborieuse. 
Je  vous  declare,  k  raison  de  Tint^r^t  que  je  porte  k  mes 
anciens  camarades,  que  je  fais  des  vceux  bien  sino^res  pour 
qu'il  soit  d6clar6  Stranger,  archi-^tranger. 

To  the  great  relief,  however,  of  the  Clerks,  as  well 
as  of  the  Ministers,  the  last  elections  have  reduced  the 
ranks  of  the  Opposition  to  a  very  manageable  number, 
and  the  Bureaux  are  now  enjoying  comparative  repose. 

Ce  mot  d* opposition  cause  k  juste  titre  Teffi-oi  des  em- 
ployes. II  m'a  co&te  taut  de  peines  et  de  fatigues,  que  se$ 
cinq  syllabes  agitent  encore  tous  mes  nerfs.  On  a  domi6  de 
bien  vilaines  figiu^s  aux  diables,  aux  demons  et  aux  sorciers ; 
Topposition  est  plus  laide  que  tout  oela :  on  la  voit  dans  les 
bureaux,  telle  que  Yirgile  a  d^peint  la  Eenomm^ : — 
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Monsta-mn  horrendum,  ingens,  cui  quot  sunt  oorpore  plumse, 

Tot  vigiles  oculi  subter  (mirabile  dictn), 

Tot  lingose,  totidem  era  sonant,  tot  surrigit  anres. 

Cependant,  le  dernier  trait, 
Tot  linguae,  totidem  ora  sonant, 

tombe  tout-^-fait  k  £giux  :  grdx»  aux  demi^res  Elections, 
Topposition  a  perdu  plus  de  quatre-vingts  langues :  la  voila 
presque  muette.  Si  j'^tais  encore  commis,  je  ferais  des 
voeux  pour  qu'elle  devint  sourde,  et  qu'elle  fdt  bient6t  r6- 
duite,  comme  les  ^l^ves  de  Tabb^  Sicard,  k  ne  plus  s'exprimer 
que  par  signes. 

The  same  convenient  views  of  economy  on  which 
our  own  Grovemment  has  sometimes  proceeded,  in 
sweeping  away  whole  swarms  of  unfortunate  clerks, 
while  they  left  the  great  consumers  of  the  public  treasure 
uncurtailed,  by  a  single  shilling,  of  their  spoils  are 
frequently  adopted  and  acted  upon  by  the  Ministers  of 
our  neighbours,  to  whom,  indeed,  we  seem  to  have 
afforded  an  ^exemplar  vitiis  imitabile'  throughout. 
This  favourite  mode  of  retrenchment  is  thus  pleasantly 
exposed: 

Des  d^put^  sont  months  k  la  tribune,  et,  k  Toccasion  de 
la  discussion  du  budget,  Tont  fait  retentir  des  phrases  que 
void,  et  que  je  n'invente  point ;  je  copie  le  Moniteur  : 

'  Partout  d'^normes  appointemens,  des  fraLs  de  bureaux 
immenses,  des  armies  de  commis,  surchargent  le  tr^sor  et 
iDsultent  k  la  mis^re  publique.  Les  hommes  de  plume 
continuent  k  to'aser  T^tat  et  k  encombrer  les  administra- 
tions/ 

Cette  sortie,  fid^lement  reproduite  par  tous  les  joumaux 
du  lendemain,  est  le  triste  avant-cOureur  d'une  prochalne 
orgcmiscUion.  Elle  a  port6  Teffi^i  dans  le  ooeur  des  hommes 
de  plume.  Chacun  cherche  autour  de  sol  s'il  a  quelque 
motif  de  r^forme,  et  tremble  d'en  rencontrer  de  trop  plau- 
sibles.    Celui-d,  par  exemple,  se  rappelle  qu'il  a  un  cousin 
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qui  a  ^t^  sous-prdfet  de  Tempire ;  oet  autre,  une  soeur  qui  fut 
marchande  de  modes  d'une  reine  ddchue.  L'un  s'aocuse  en 
secret  d'avoir  plaisant^  une  phrase  de  journal  minist6riel  ; 
Tautre,  d'avoir  6t6  prendre  sa  demi-tasse  au  caf(&  Lemhlin. 
Tous  enfin,  en  mangeant  leur  pain  sec  et  en  se  d^salt^rant  au 
pot  k  Feau  de  minist^re,  craignent  (Tmstilter  d  la  mis^re 
puhUque ;  ils  voudraient  se  dissimuler  qu'ils  appartienneiit  k 
quelque  bataillon  de  ces  armies  de  commis  qui  surchargent  le 
tr^r. 

Le  ministre  a  donn6  un   de  ces  diners   de  dnquante 
converts  oil  le  fumet  du  chevreuil  et  la  vapeur  de  la  tmfiTe 
r^unissent  les  sufi&<agee  et  forment  les  majorit^s.     II  a  oon- 
voqu6  pour  le  soir  m^me  deux  directeurs  et  le  secretaire 
g^n^ral.     Tous  quatre  sent  d^j^  dans  le  cabinet  de  travail. 
'  Messieurs,  dit  Son  Excellence,  la  Ohambre  crie  contre   la 
bureaudtLtie ;  je  dois  donner  Texemple  d'une  grande  rdforme 
parmi  les  employ^:  il me faut  120,000 francs d'^conomie. — 
H^las  r  Monseigneur,  vous  voulez  done  mettre  k  la  porte 
soixante  commis  k  2,000  francs? — ^Combien  sont-ilst — Six 
cents. — ^Arrangez-vous  comme  vous  le  voudrez,  il  faut  en 
renvoyer  un  sur  dix. — Soixante  personnes,  oela  fera  bien  des 
m^ntens. — Benvoyez  done  quatre  chefis  de  bureau,  buit 
sous-cbefs  et  vingt-huit  commis ;  frappez  les  gros  appointe- 
mens,  et  vous  ferez  mes  120,000  francs  avec  quarante  per- 
sonnes au  Ueu  de  soixante ;  cela  est  philantbropique.' 

La  base  du  travail  est  ainsi  arr^t^.     II  n'est  venu  k  la 
X)ens6e  d'aucun  de  ces  quatre  messieurs  qui  toucbent  ensemble 
270,000  francs,  qu'en  prenant  k  la  lettre  le  oonseil  de  Son 
Excellence,  ils  obtiendraient  120,000  fruncs  d'^conomie,  con-    \ 
serveraient  encore  150,000  francs,  et  n'auraient  personne  k    , 
reformer.  I 

I 

Among  other  tender  ties  between  the  electors  and 
the  elected,  for  which  the  French  are  indebted  to  their 
imitation  of  us,  those  small  services,  vulgarly  called 
jobsj  which  Ministerial  members  are  in  the  habit  of 
performing  for  their  constituents,  have  not,  it  appears, 
been  overlooked ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  considered 
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as  among  the  chief  blessings  of  a  Eepresentative  Govern- 
ment.  Places  in  the  tobacco  department  are  particu« 
larly  in  request  among  the  electors. 

Bemarquez  que  le  syst^me  repr^ntatif  restaur^  a  donn6 
aux  d^put^s  ime  importance  qu'ils  n'avaient  point  sous 
Tempire  :  leur  vote  fait  les  destinies  des  ministres.  Les 
miuistres  tiennent  le  pouvoir ;  c'est  bien  le  moins  que  leur 
omnipotence  aocorde  des  flEbveurs  et  des  graces  k  oeux  qui, 
par  le  jeu  d'une  boule,  peuvent  afiEaiblir  ou  d6truire  cette 
toute-puissanoe.  TJn  grand  nombre  des  ^lecteurs  provin- 
ciaux  n'ignorent  pas  cette  source  de  credit  des  d6put^s 
auprte  des  ministres,  et,  dans  les  choix  qu'ils  font,  aooordent, 
par  un  calcul  de  locality,  leurs  sufi&ages  k  quelques-uns  de 
ces  notables  qui  ne  connaissent  dans  toute  la  France  que  leur 
d^partement. 

Ces  d6put^l&  portent  dans  le  coeur  Fenthousiasme  de 
Tarrondissement  et  le  fanatisme  de  la  commune.  Leur 
petite  ville  n'attend  d'eux  ni  opposition,  ni  discours,  ni 
amendemens :  elle  en  esp^re  des  pas  et  des  d6marches ;  ils 
sent  de  ceux  auxquels  on  dit : 

II  faut  des  actions  et  non  pas  des  paroles. 

Vous  ne  sauriez  croire  jusqu'ii  quelle  profondeur  de  convic- 
tion ils  sent  p6n^tr^  de  ce  c6t^  d'utilit^  de  leur  mandat.  A 
peine  d^barqu^s  k  Paris,  les  petitions  leiu*  pleuvent,  et  ils  en 
forment  de  vastes  dossiers  oii  ils  prennent  soin  d'inscrire  les 
noms  du  directeur,  du  chef  de  bureau,  du  sous-chef  et  du 
commis  que  cela  regarde.  L'un  sollicite  la  construction  d'un 
petit  pent ;  Tautre,  la  perc6e  d'unchemin  vicinal.  Plusiem« 
venlent  feire  des  directeurs,  des  inspecteurs  et  des  maitres  de 
posts;  quelques-uns,  que  nous  envoient  les  d^pai*temens  k 
tabac,  aspirent  k  porter  leurs  condtoyens  k  tous  les  emplois 
que  les  contributions  indirectes  ont  cr^6s  k  la  suite  de  cette 
plante,  comme  contr61eurs  sp^iaux  de  culture,  garde-maga- 
sins,  inspecteurs,  sous-inspecteurs  et  chefs  de  fabrication. 

Under  the  ancient  monarchy  of  France,  all  public 
appointments — those  of  Judges  among  the  rest — ^were 
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sold  by  the  Crown.  ^  This  monstrous  abuse,  which 
Montesquieu  pays  monarchy  the  ill  compliment  of 
thinking  necessary  to  it,  no  longer  exists ;  as  our 
author  says,  *Le  Boi  vous  nomme  pour  rien,  et  le§ 
Ministres  vous  destituent  gratis.'  But  if  we  may  be- 
lieve his  statements — though  public  oflScers  no  longer 
buy  their  places,  they  continue  still,  as  grossly  as  ever, 
to  sell  the  duties  of  them :  and  for  this  spirit  of 
cupidity  and  venality  which,  according  to  him,  pervades 
every  class  of  society  in  France,  he  thus  satis&ctorily 
accoimts. 

Le  dirai-je  pourtanti  la  corruption  de  nos  moeurs  ad- 
ministratives  a  peut-^tre  une  deplorable  excuse  dans  rexemple 
des  jeux  de  fortune  que  nos  revolutions  leur  ont  prdsentes. 
Tl  feut  en  convenir  :  entre  las  deux  ^poques  de  1789  et  de 
18 1 5,  c'est-^-dire  pendant  trente  ans,  des  ev^nemens  extraoz^ 
dinaires  ont  aventureusement  d^plac^  toutes  les  sources 
des  richesses  territoriales,  oommerciales  et  industrielles. 
Chacun  a  pu,  au  moins  une  fois,  y  emplir  son  broc,  oomme 
aux  vastes  fontaines  que  le  luxe  des  anniversaires  ^rige  k  la 
Boif  populaire,  oii  oe  suoc^s  est  reserve  au  plus  fort  et  au  plus 
adroit.  Ces  continuels  spectacles  d'opulenoes  improvis^^ 
ces  soudaines  elevations  de  fortimes  de  cinq  minutes,  ont 
repandu  dans  les  membres  du  corps  social  une  fievre  d'or 
et  d'argent  qui  inegalise  et  aoceiere  encore  ses  pulsations. 
Cette  fievre  s'est  smiiout  attaquee  k  Tadministration  qui, 

>  By  an  official  acoount  given  to  Ck>lbert  in  1664,  it  appeared  that 
the  number  of  places  in  the  two  departments  of  Finance  and  Justice 
was  upwards  of  forty-five  thousand,  of  which  the  salaries  amounted 
to  more  than  eighty  millions  of  livres.  These  offices  were  all  sold, 
and  the  money  produced  by  the  sale  was  part  of  the  revenue. 
Each  of  these  offices  carried  with  it  an  exemption  from  taxes ;  each 
new  creation,  therefore,  diminished  the  permanent  resources  of  the 
state.  The  current  price  of  the  whole  of  these  offices,  at  that  time, 
amounted  to  four  hundred  and  nineteen  millions,  or  about  thirty 
millions  sterling.— JHw^i^y  of  Ewrope,  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht, 
By  Lord  John  Russell.  See  this  very  clever  work,  p.  213,  for  the 
attempt  made  by  Colbert  to  reform  this  abuse. 
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toujours  expofi^e  aux  rappels,  aux  i-eformes,  aux  retraitee, 
aux  congas  illimit^s  et  k  tous  les  genres  de  disgrluses  que  les 
ministres  ont  invents,  cherche  k  la  hkte  k  se  cr^r  des  bien- 
etres  pendant  ses  courts  instans  d'aotivit^. 

It  is  humiliating  to  be  obliged  to  confess  that  the 
.same  grasping  avidity  for  gain,  the  same  demoralising 
spirit  of  speculation  which  is  here  described  as  hurrying 
away  all  classes  in  France,  has,  from  causes  similar  in 
their  operation,  become  but  too  much  the  characteristic 
of  Englishmen.  What  the  Revolution  and  its  sudden^ 
changes  of  property  are  said  to  have  done  in  that  coun* 
try,  the  Bank  Restriction  Act  and  its  consequences 
have  assuredly  eflFected  here.  A  perpetually  fluctuating 
currency  has  turned  conmierce  into  a  game  of  chance ; 
and,  from  a  nation  of  gamblers,  only  the  morals  of  a 
gambler  are  to  be  expected. 

We  shall  here  close  our  notice  of  this  work  with 
the  expression  of  our  sincere  wish  that  France  may  be 
half  as  successful  in  obtaining  the  blessings  of  our  form 
of  government,  as  she  has  evidently  been  in  copying  its 
corruptions  and  defects. 


ANNE  BOLEYN? 
[Mabch  1827.] 

Our  readers,  we  think,  on  looking  at  the  title  of  this 
article,  will  be  inclined  to  exclaim,  like  the  gentleman 

'  1.  Anne  JBoleyn:  A  Dramgtie  Poem.  By  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
Milman,  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  8vo. 
London.    John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street.    1826. 

2.  Anne  Bol&yn:  A  TrUgedy,  By  Henry  Montague  Grover, 
St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  London.  Longman,  Bees, 
Orme,  Brown,  and  Green.    1826. 

[Moore  refers  to  this  article  in  his  Diary  several  times,  and 
definitely  mider  date  February  6-11,  1827.] 
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in  the  well-known  ghost  story,  when  he  saw  the  super- 
numerary apparition  :  '  Heavens !  there  are  two  of 
them ! '  We  know  not  whether  the  fate  of  this  unfor- 
tunate queen,  affecting  as  it  is  in  history,  has  ever 
before  supplied  a  theme  to  the  Tragic  Muse ;  but,  if 
not,  the  omission  is  now  amply  made  up ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  as  an  atonement  for  having  refused  Henry  VIII. 
one  Anne  Boleyn,^  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  now 
club  to  furnish  the  world  with  two. 

Though  Anne  Boleyn  is  not  expressly  named  among 
the  Reformers  of  the  English  Church,  it  is  evident  that 
both  Protestants  and  Catholics  consider  her  as  nearly 
entitled  to  that  rank,  by  the  zeal  with  which  they  con- 
tinue to  dispute  about  her  history  and  character.  The 
Catholics,  with  Cardinal  Pole  and  Father  Sanders  at 
their  head,  have  represented  her  as  a  young  lady  of  the 
most  light  and  unscrupulous  morality,  whose  education 
in  gallantry  began,  from  her  earliest  years,  in  France, 
and  who  not  only  was  the  mistress  of  Henry  VIII. 
before  she  became  his  wife,  but  had  been  the  mistress 
of  Wyatt  the  poet  ^  before  she  devolved  to  the  king. 
Not  content  with  this  estimate  of  Anne  herself,  they 
extend  the  same  charitable  view  to  all  her  relations. 
Her  mother.  Lady  Boleyn,  is  accused  also  of  an  undue 
degree  of  intimacy  with  Henry ;  and  at  a  date  fixed  so 
conveniently  as  to  make  it  probable,  they  think,  that 
Anne  may  have  been  his  child.  The  eldest  daughter, 
too.  Miss  Mary  Boleyn,  who,  they  say,  first  succeeded 
her  mother  in  the  royal  favour,  is  allowed  by  these 
scandalous  chroniclers   no   other   credit  than   that  of 

*  *  Oxford  alone,  and  Cambridge  (says  Hume)  made  some  diffi- 
culty.' 

^  See,  for  some  remarks  on  her  supposed  amour  with  Wyatt, 
Memoirs  qfthe  Qntrt  ofBenrythe  Eighth,  by  Mrs.  A.  T.  Thomson— a 
work  of  much  good  sense,  impartiality,  and  research. 
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havings  served  as  a  warning  to  her  young  sister,  by 
yielding  to  the  monarch  with  a  degree  of  facility  which 
the  other  learned  from  her  fate  not  to  imitate. 

The  Protestant  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  describe 
the  whole  race  of  Boleyns  as  the  most  moral  and  ex- 
emplary   personages    imaginable*      The    education   of 
Anne  at  the  French  Court  they  hold  to  have  been  no 
less  useful  to  her  morals  than  people  of  all  religions 
allow  it   to  have  been  to  her   toilette.     Mr.   Turner, 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  recent,  as  well  as  most  Pro- 
testant historians  of  this  period,  after  descanting  on 
the  piety  and  virtue  of  Anne's  great  protectress,  the 
Queen  of  Navarre — a  lady,  by  the  by,  who  wrote  a 
book   too   naughty  for  any  other  lady  to  read — and 
having  mentioned  that  the  princess  had  always  a  Bible 
in  her  hands,  says  enthusiastically,  *  This  will  account 
for  the    attachment  which  Anne    Boleyn   afterwards 
displayed  for  the  Divine  Voliune  and  the  Beformed 
opinions,  and  will  tend  to  make  the  impartial  mind 
discredit  the  slanders  that  attempt  to  depict  her  as  a 
vulgar  hackney  of  depravity,  in  the  sweetest  and  most 
beauteous   season  of  the  female  Ufe,  the  usual  spring- 
time of  every  virtuous  feeling  and  nobler  purpose  1 ' 

Respecting  the  conduct  of  Anne  Boleyn  after  her 
marriage,  there  is  the  same  variance  of  opinion  and 
testimony  between  the  two  creeds.  While  one  party 
supposes  her  to  have  been  eternally  occupied  in  low 
intrigues  with  her  servants,  Norris,  Weston,  and 
Smeaton,  the  other  represents  her  as  closeted  with  the 
Reformer,  Latimer,  consulting  for  the  interests  of  the 
new  faith,  and  planning  measures  for  the  protection  of 
those  Protestant  merchants  who  had  just  then  opened 
a  lucrative  trade  in  the  importation  of  Bibles.* 

*  See,  in  Strypey  her  letter  on  this  subject  to  Cromwell. 
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This  religious  difference  respecting  Anne  Boleyn 
has  not  been  confined  solely  to  her  moral  qualitieF,  but 
influences  also  the  descriptions  which  the  respective 
parties  have  left  us  of  her  person.  According  to  the 
Beformed  taste,  she  was  the  very  perfection  of  loveli- 
ness ;  or,  if  any  blemish  (such  as  the  brownness  of  her 
complexion  and  '  certain  small  moles  '  here  and  there) 
might  be  pointed  out,  they  were  in  her  rather  graces 
than  blemishes,  and  might  be  numbered  among 

Those  fair  defects  that  best  conciliate  love. 

Viewed  by  the  old  light,  however,  she  wears  a  very 
different  aspect ;  her  beauty,  like  that  of  Dido  in  the 
shades,  appears  'per  umbram  obscuram,'  while  every 
defect  is  brought  out  in  the  fullest  relief.  To  a  good 
Catholic's  eye  her  complexion  seemed  to  be  yellow,  as 
if  from  jaundice ;  she  had  '  a  gag  tooth,  six  fingers  on 
one  hand,  and  a  tumour  under  her  chin  I '  In  addition 
to  this  choice  catalogue  of  charms,  a  French  medical 
writer  professes  to  have  discovered  that  she  was  (like 
the  monstrous  busts  we  sometimes  see  of  Ceres  and 
Diana)  w/uliMYiam'mia.  With  the  utmost  gravity,  too, 
he  suggests  that,  as  she  had  six  fingers  on  her  hand,  U 
is  probable  that  she  had  the  same  superfluity  of  toes 
upon  her  foot ! — eUe  avait  peut-Hre  SgcUement  eix 
doigts  au  pied.^  {Dictionnaire  dee  Sciences  Medicales. ) 
In  answer  to  all  this,  the  Protestant  stoutly  denies  the 
six  fingers,  though  he  owns  she  had,  on  one  of  her 
fingers,  a  'supplemental  nail.'  So  far,  however,  he 
contends,  from  being  a  blemish,  this  superfluous  nail 
was  rather  an  ornament  than  otherwise ;  being,  as  the 
biographer  of  Wyatt  describes  it,  *so  small,  by  the 
report  of  those  that  have  seen  her,  as  the  woorJcmasUr 
seemed  to  leave  it  an  occasion  of  greater  grace  to  her 
hand,  which,  with  the  tip  of  one  of  her  other  fingers, 
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might  be,  and  was  usually,  by  her  hidden,  without  any 
the  least  blemish  to  it.' 

In  the  curious  metrical  Hiatoire  (VAnne  Boleyn, 
written,  it  is  thought,  by  a  contemporary,  and  pub- 
lished lately  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Biblioth^que  du 
Roi,  we  find  the  following  verses,  which  tell  quite  as 
much  for  the  coquetry  of  the  fair  queen  as  her 
beauty : — 

S'elle  estoit  beUe  et  de  taille  ^16gante, 
Estoit  des  yeulx  encor  plus  attirante, 
Lesquelz  s^avoit  bien  conduyre  k  propos 
En  las  tenant  quelquefoys  en  repos ; 
Aucunefoys  envoyant  en  message 
Porter  du  cueur  le  secret  tesmoignage. 

Much  as  her  form  seduced  the  sight, 

Her  eyes  could  even  more  surely  woo ; 
And  when  and  how  to  shoot  their  Ught 

Into  men's  hearts,  full  well  she  knew. 
For,  sometimes,  in  repose,  she  hid 
Their  rays  beneath  a  downcast  Ud ; 
And  then,  again,  with  wakening  air, 

Would  send  their  sunny  glances  out, 
Like  heralds  of  delight,  to  bear 

Her  heart's  sweet  messages  about. 

Among  the  historians  who  recount  the  loves  of 
Henry  VIII.  we  have  met  with  none — not  even  Miss 
Benger — ^who  dwells  upon  them  with  such  romantic 
i^ondness  as  Mr.  Turner,  the  amiable  author  of  the 
history  of  the  Anglo-Saxonsl  This  gentleman,  in  a 
volume  just  published,  has  taken  the  Defender  of  the 
f^aith  under  his  especial  protection,  and  endeavoured  to 
^dicate  his  memory  from  the  *  slanders  and  revilings ' 
^iid%r  which,  in  his  opinion,  it  has  too  long  lain.  In 
tWa  chivalrous  enterprise  Mr.  Turner  professes  himself 
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to  be  actuated  by  a  sincere  alann  at  those  '  adTocate» 
of  Bomish  supremacy  who  aspire  to  build  once  more'' 
the  Papal  monarchy  in  Europe,  or  who  may  expect  to 
share  in  the  dignities  and  comforts  that  would  flow  to  . 
many  from  its  re-possessioned  establishments.'  How  ; 
far  Mr.  Turner's  quarto  is  likely  to  prevent  these 
alarming  persons  from  *  re-possessioning  their  esU- 
blishments '  remains  to  be  seen.  Voltaire — ^who  was,  at 
all  events,  no  Catholic — says  that  Henry  was  *tyran 
dans  son  gouvemement,  comme  dans  sa  famille/  and 
that  *il  m^rite  I'exfecration  de  la  post&ite.'  This» 
however,  is  fiu*  from  Mr.  Turner's  view  of  the  matter; 
and,  though  unable  to  make  out  any  good  defence  for 
his  hero  on  the  article  of  wives,  the  conclusion  he 
comes  to  on  his  general  conduct  is,  that  there  ^  was  not 
a  sovereign  in  Europe  that,  circumstanced  as  he  was, 
would  have  acted  otherwise  than  he  did,  except  as  to 
his  queens.'  Even  *  as  to  his  queens,'  too,  there  are 
certain  traits  in  the  amatory  character  of  the  monarch 
that  delight  and  dazzle  the  imagination  of  his  sage 
historian  prodigiously.  Among  others,  the  constancy 
with  which  he  clung  to  Anne  during  the  tedious  pro- 
cess of  buying  up  the  consciences  of  the  divines  of 
Europe,  is  thus  tenderly  put  by  Mr.  Turner.  '  Perhaps 
the  annals  of  aflfection  or  of  civil  history  will  hardly 
frimish  another  instance  of  a  king's  constancy  for  a 
beautiful  subject  lasting  nearly  six  years,  in  patient 
waiting  for  the  nuptial  tie.'  Anne,  too,  comes  in  for 
her  share  of  praise  on  this  score.  '  It  may,  indeed,  te 
questioned  if  biography  can  furnish  a  parallel  of  another 
young  lady,  of  merely  gentle  birth,  resisting  for  rix 
years  the  seductive  agencies  that  were  surrounding  her, 
when  her  lover  was  a  king.'  Sometimes,  however,  he 
seems  to  doubt  whether  the  Whig  principle  of  resistance 
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to  tyrants  was  quite  so  strong  in  Anne  as  to  justify  all 

this  praise ;   witness  the  following  exquisite  passage : 

'  As  far  as  the  fashion  of  the  day,  the  usual  guide  and 

role   of  those  who  live  most  conspicuously  in  a  court 

and  a  metropolis,  or  a  desire  of  coinciding  with  the 

king's  opinions  could  influence  Anne  Boleyn,  she  was 

likely  to  have  been  as  pliant  as  the  plumage  of  her 

head-dress  to  the  solicitations  and  aspirations  of  a  royal 

and  interesting  admirer.'  ^    If  this  *  interesting  admirer ' 

conld  have  contented  himself  with  the  pliancy  of  poor 

Anne's  head-dress,  without  proceeding  to  experiments 

upon  the  head  itself,  we  should  have  felt  much  more 

sympathy  with  Mr.  Turner's  gallant  description  of  his 

courtship. 

Iiest  it  should  be  supposed,  however,  from  what  we 

have  said,  that  this  amiable  historian  has,  in  his  zeal 

for  No-Popery  and  Henry  VIIL,  attempted  to  palliate 

any  of  the  family  murders  of  his  hero,  we  must,  in 

justice  to  him,  extract  the  following  passage,  as  a  proof 

not  only  of  the  horror  with  which  he  contemplates  Anne 

Boleyn's  fate,  but  of  the  sprightly  and  elegant  style  in 

which  that  horror  is  expressed  by  him :     *  To  consign 

the  long-beloved  wife  of  his  bosom,  the  selected  object 

of  his  caresses,  for  whom  he  had  braved  and  defeated 

popes,  priests,  sovereigns,  slander,  hatred,  treason,  and 

peril,  to  a  violent,  public,  and  defaming  death  ;  and  by 

a  signature,  written  in  the  very  apartments  where  he 

had  feasted  upon  her  smiles ;  listened,  delighted,  to 

her  merry  chit-chat,  and  danced,  enraptured  with  her 

grace,  in  all   her  fearless  and  unforeseeing  gaiety ; 

ordering  the  *' little  neck,"  which  he  had  so  often 

admired  and  caressed,  to  be  cut  asunder  by  the  but- 

»  P.  476. 
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chering  strokes  of  a  common  executioner,  was  an  act 
better  suited  to  an  Othello,  to  a  relentless  Moor,  or  to 
a  turhaned  Turk  I ' 

The  famous  love-letters  of  H«iry  to  Anne  Bolep 
form  atiother  topic,  on  which  the  tastes  of  Protestants 
and  Catholics  differ  very  materially ; — ^the  delicacy  of 
the  latter  being  much  shocked  by  these  productions, 
while  the  former  regard  them  as  patterns  of  princely 
love-making.  Dr.  Lingard  stops  short  in  quoting  one 
of  these  letters,  unwilling  to  contaminate  his  page 
with  the  rest  of  it.  The  Catholic  biographer  of  Car- 
dinal Pole  declares  that  there  are  some  expressions  in 
them,  *  below  even  the  coarseness  of  Thames  Street 
gallantry ; '  while  Mr.  Turner,  who  forgives,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  Queen  of  Navarre's  naughty  tales,  in  considera- 
tion of  her  laudable  leaning  to  Lutheranism — pro- 
nounces the  letters  of  Henry  VIII.  to  be  *  models  of 
respectful  love ' — *  congenial  billets,' — '  genuine  speci- 
mens of  an  honourable  affection,  expressed  in  the  easy 
language  of  true  feeling  and  good  sense;  reflecting^ 
credit  upon  his  mind  as  a  man,  and  his  heart  as  a  king. 
Such  are  the  extremes  into  which  partisans,  on  both 
sides,  fling  themselves,  and  such  the  absurd  spirit  which 
is  now  at  work  everywhere,  which  is  driving  that  ex- 
cellent Catholic,  Mr.  Butler,  to  illustrate  his  doctrine 
of  Transubstantiation,  by  the  mysterious  intermixture 
of  quassia  with  beer,*  and   which  lurges  that   super- 

>  In  condemning  the  rashness  of  that  Protestant  oath  which 
■declares  the  doctrines  of  Transubstantiation,  &c.,  to  be  idolatrous* 
Mr.  Butler  asks  (as  an  illustration  of  the  temerity  of  their  swearing 
that  there  is  no  transference  of  substance  into  the  sacrament). 
*  What  would  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  have  said  of  a  person 
who,  on  a  late  trial  for  the  adulteration  of  beer,  had  sworn  that  no 
quassia  had  been  infused  into  it,  and  had  afterwards  confessed,  on 
cross-examination,  that  he  took  what  ,he  said  Hjpon  trusty  and  had 
never  examined  the  oompoHtion? ' 
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excellent  Protestant,  Dr.  Southey,  to  accuse  the  Catho- 
lics of  the  present  day  of  believing  that  the  devil,  once 
upon  a  time,  held  a  candle  to  St*  Dominic,  and  so  awk* 
waidly  as  to  singe  his  own  paw.^ 

But  to  come  to  our  tragedies.     The  chief  objection 
to  the  story  of  Anne  Boleyn,  as  a  dramatic  subject,  is 
that  between  her  coronation  and  her  execution,  the  two 
periods  on  which  the  interest  or  peripetia  of  the  action 
hinges,  there  elapsed  an  interval  of  three  years,  a  period 
somewhat  too  long  for  even  our  latitudinarian  notions 
with  respect  to  the  annihilation  of  time  and  space  on 
the  stage.     To  get  over  this  difficulty,  Mr.  Grover, 
who  begins  with  his  heroine  from  the   date   of  her 
marriage,  slides  in  a  little  note  between  the  second  and 
third  acts,  to  say — *  There  is  a  lapse  of  three  years  from 
this  act  to  the  next  following  one,  where  the  history 
is  renewed  at  the  period  of  Anne's  decline  in  Henry's 
&vour.'    Not  content  with  this  chronological  advertise- 
ment, he  prefeices  the  third  act  with  a  long  rhyming 
address,  apologising  for  his  breach  of  the  unities.     This 
address  he  puts  into  the  mouth — ^not  of  a  beef-eater,  as 
would  have  been  English  and  natural — ^but  of  the  god 
Mercury,  who  has  no  other  connexion,  we  fear,  with 
Mr.  Grover^s  play  than  that  which  his  *  jus  in  animas 
defdnctorum  et  damnatorum' gives  him.     This  deity, 
descending    in    *loud    thunder,'    thus    addresses    the 
audience : — 

*  See  the  VifidieuB  JBoolesia  AngUeams. — Dr.  Lingard  having 
endeavotired  to  get  rid  of  some  of  these  anile  tales,  which  his 
brother  doctor  has  raked  up  against  the  Papists,  by  discrediting 
the  authority  of  Osbem,  on  whose  testimony  many  of  them  rest. 
Dr.  Southey,  in  reply,  exclaims  rhetorically  and  triumphantly,  *  No, 
iiir,  the  ship  St.  Peter,  bearing  for  its  flag  the  keys  and  triple 
crown  in  a  field  gules,  is  not  to  escape  by  throwing  Osbem  over- 
board, as  if  he  were  the  Jonas  for  whose  only  ojSence  the  storm  has 
overtaken  her.' 
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'Tis  noisy  travelling  this.     God  bless  us  ! 
Did  ever  mortal  hear  so  great  a  clatter  % 
I  wish  to  heavens  the  good  folks  of  Famasstus 
Would  not  make  such  a  noise  about  the  matter ; 
Stirring  the  Gods  to  anger  and  debate 
About  a  thing  of  veiy  little  weight. 
But  here  I  am,  thank  heaven ;  and  now 
To  you,  sweet  ladies,  beg  to  make  my  bow ; 
And  then  proceed  to  tell  you  why  Tm  here, 
From  Helicon's  fair  spring  a  messenger,  &c.  &c. 

In  these  couplets,  it  will  be  perceived,  there  is  not 
the  usual  compromise  of  one  line  for  sense  and  the 
other  for  the  rhyme  ;  on  the  contrary,  nonsense  usurps 
both,  and  rhyme  is  little  thought  of  between  them. 
The  blank  verse  of  Mr.  Grrover,  though  much  more 
pregnant  with  meaning,  dispenses  with  metre  as  uncere- 
moniously as  his  couplets  do  with  rhyme.  Frequently, 
indeed,  he  seems  to  think,  with  a  certain  philosophic 
dramatist  of  our  times,  that  prose  broken  up,  and 
pointed  like  verse,  ought  to  satisfy  all  reasonable 
people  quite  as  well  as  poetry.     For  instance : — 

But  how  did  end 
This  story? 

QvMn  CatJierme,  The  king,  confirmed  of  the  truth 
Of  the  appeal,  held  himself  free  of  the  Moor ; 
Who  was  dismissed,  unharm'd  in  honour. 
To  his  own  kingdom  ;  the  heroic  lover 
Ldnger'd  of  his  wounds ;  and,  being  first  married 
To  her  for  whom  he  periah'd,  shortiy  died. 

It  is  said  of  that  admirable  actor  and  worthy  man, 
the  late  Mr.  Kemble,  that  he  would  frequently,  from 
the  habit  of  declaiming,  talk  blank  verse  in  conversation, 
as  unconsciously  as  the  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  talked 
prose  ;  and  one  of  his  theatrical  friends  used  to  imitate 
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him  in  the  act  of  addressing  a  beggar^  to  whom  he  had 
just  given  a  penny,  in  the  following  heroics : — 

Kemble,  See  that  thou  ha8t  a  penny. 

Beggar,  (Looking  into  his  hwnd) — ^I  have,  sir. 

Kemble.  {Turrwng  to  his  friend) — Banister  ! 
It  is  not  often  that  I  do  these  things, 
But — when  I  do,  I  do  them  handsomely. 

Much  the  same  sort  of  blank  verse  abounds  in  every 
page  of  Mr.  Grrover's  tragedy.     For  example — 

The  King  is  with  Sir  Eichard  Coomhe,  and  waits 
To  hear  the  death  of  poor  Sir  Thomas  More. 

In  the  management  of  his  plot,  Mr.  Grrover  is  not 
more  successful  than  in  his  dialogue.  The  only  addition 
to  historical  fEicts  that  he  has  hazarded,  is  founded  upon 
one  of  those  imprudent  speeches  to  her  attendants, 
which  formed  the  grounds  of  accusation  against  the 
unfortunate  queen.  It  being  stated  in  the  depositions, 
that  Anne  had  once  bantered  her  servant  Weston  on 
his  love  for  a  certain  kinswoman  of  hers,  this  mistress  of 
Weston  is,  in  the  play,  converted  into  a  Lady  Margaret 
Lee,  who,  having 

stooped 

To  trust  his  honour  in  the  shadows  gray 

Of  the  still  lawns, 

is  afterwards  deserted  by  her  seducer.  In  the  height 
of  her  despair,  she  makes  an  offer  of  herself  to  a  '  ro- 
mantic country  gentleman,'  named  Cradsden,  whose 
proposals  she  had  often  before  rejected;  and  this 
Arcadian  squire,  though  acquainted  with  her  mishap, 
accepts  her  as  joyfully  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

We  have  some  faint  recollection  of  a  late  traveller 
OB  the  continent,  who  tells  us,  that,  having  heard  some 
foreigner  praised  as  a  <  most  excellent  country  gentle- 
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man,'  fdt  a  8tax)ng  curiosity  to  see  this  pattern  of  con- 
tinental squires,  and,  on  paying  him  a  visit,  found  him  | 
in  a  high  garden-turret,  dressed  in  a  pea-green  coat,  j 
and  playing  bn  a  guitar.  That  Mr.  Crrover's  hea^riitd  i 
of  a  country  gentleman  is  somewhat  similar,  may  be  i 
perceived  by  the  following  extract  from  a  scene,  where  ■ 
Squire  Gradsden  is  discovered  with  his  sister : —  \ 

Gadsden.  Here,  sister,  is  the  spot  I  have  design'd 
To  build  this  fane  of  my  idolatry. 
Here  shall  the  tablet,  with  the  name  emboss'd 
Of  Margaret,  honour'd  I     Margaret,  ever  dear  ! 
Be  planted ;  and  about,  to  guard  the  spot 
From  the  loose  rompiogs  of  the  vagrant  winds. 
These  guards  shall  stand ;  and  round  their  russet  trunks 
Bear  a  rich  screen  of  jessamine  and  *rose. 
Beneath  their  shade  and  shelter  I  may  pass 
The  tedium  of  dull  life ;  and,  here  reclining. 
Speak  of  my  love  to  thee. 

In  this  tender  moment,  his  ^honour'd  Margaret* 
arrives — ^tells  him  of  her  adventure  with  the  perfidious 
Weston — oflFers  herself  to  him  such  as  she  is,  *  for  better, 
for  worse,'  and  is  thus  carried  off  in  triumph  by  the 
*  romantic  country  gentleman.' 

Gadaderh,  Most  gratefully  I  take  regard  so  pure ; 
And  in  this  friendship  will  raise  up  a  flame. 
So  Heaven  consenting,  shall  illume  the  land 
With  the  pure  light  of  love  ;  to  be  a  beacon 
For  fidthful  hearts  to  go  by.     Come,  Margaret, 
I  must  bear  off  my  prize :  take  you  my  arm ; 
Sister,  you  the  other.  [BxeufU. 

We  should  do  injustice,  however,  to  this  Cambridge 
poet,  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  who  thus  take  the  trouble 
of  reviewing  him,  did  we  allow  our  readers  to  form  their 
opinion  of  his  talents  solely  upou  the  impression  which 
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these  unfavourable  extracts  must  have  left.  Wonderful 
as  it  may  seem,  after  such  specimens,  it  is  jet  true 
that  there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  cleverness  and 
dramatic  power  in  his  play.  Though  never  reaching, 
as  may  be  supposed,  the  higher  flights  of  talent,  he  has 
the  merit — very  rare  in  this  ambitious  age — of  but 
seldom  aiming  at  them.  The  efforts  of  genius  itself 
become  painful,  when  too  visibly  efforts ;  and,  even  in 
those  who  are  most  successful  in  their  pursuit  of 
beauties,  it  is  a  tiresome  fault  to  be  always  pursuing 
them : — 

Vous  avez  de  Tesprit ;  c'est  chose  tr^s  certaine  : 

Mais  vous  oourez  aprto  Clim^ne 

Comme  si  vous  n'en  aviez  pas. 

Worst  of  all,  however,  are  those — the  far  larger  class 
— in  whom  the  ambition  to  shine  is  imaccompanied 
by  the  power ;  whose  efforts  but  serve  to  render  their 
weakness  more  obvious,  and  to  whom  that  description 
of  mental  impotency  is  applicable,  'multum  cupiit, 
nihil  potuit.'  To  neither  of  these  classes  of  writers 
does  Mr.  Grover  belong ;  while  he  wants  the  genius 
that  justifies  the  ambition  of  the  one,  he  is  also  with- 
out tibe  pretension  that  brings  ridicule  on  the  failures  of 
the  other. 

In  the  dialogue  of  this  play,  the  more  level  and 
ordinary  style  of  our  early  dramatists  is  often  success- 
fully imitated;  and,  now  and  then,  even  their  more 
elevated  tone  is  caught.  The  following  scene,  where 
Jane  Seymour  attempts  to  describe  the  intoxication  of 
heart  which  she  feels  at  the  discovery  of  the  king's 
love  for  her,  is,  for  the  most  part,  very  gracefully 
written ; — 

ErUer  Lady  Eochfobd  cmA  Jane  Seymour. 
Lady  Rochford,  It  is  a  sweet  reprieve  from  toib'ng  plea- 
sure^ 
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To  breathe  thus  undisturbed  the  sUent  breeze. 
And  the  still  sky  and  solemn-feeling  moon 
Wake  in  my  thought  the  sense  of  childish  years ; 
When  I  did  love  to  play  beneath  her  beam. 

Jcme  Seymour,  I  have  no  sense  of  by-gone  happiness. 
The  present  scenes  surround  and  fill  my  bosom ; 
And  every  movement  seems  to  bring  new  joy. 
The  soft  breath  of  the  air,  perfumed  with  spring, 
And  charged  with  sounds  half  dying,  half  reviving, 
In  sinking  cadences  of  broken  harmony, 
Wrap  all  my  heart  as  in  a  lovely  vision. 
Sure  't  was  by  moonlight,  and  in  the  sweet  sound 
Of  &lling  waters,  or  what  other  music 
Nature  doth  make,  that  men  fii*st  leam'd  to  love. 

Lady  Rochford.  Soh  I  the  sweet  spirit  moves  my  lovely 
Jane; 
These  rhapsodies  betray  the  latent  fire. 
Which  bums  within ;  but,  ah  !  beware. 
What,  now,  if  I  should  guess  the  kindh'ng  sun, 
Which  warms  your  spirits  into  this  quick  commotion  t 

Jcme  Seymour,  I  ne'er  could  name  the  name.    Th'  un- 
stable light. 
Not  yet  bound  in  its  sphere,  lives  in  all  regions. 
And  has  ta'en  no  form. 

Lcuiy  Rochford,  But,  when  't  is  fixed, 

'T  will  rise  as  high  as  is  the  Eoyal  Sun  : 
Is  't  not  so,  sweet  Jane  ? 

Jcme  Seymour.  Indeed,  I  know  not ; 

My  mind  is  not  advised  by  my  heart 
Of  its  true  bias ;  therefore  I  pray  excuse  me. 

We  shall  give  one  more  extract  from  a  scene  be- 
tween Henry  and  Anne — 4n  the  State  apartment,  where 
the  Queen  is  confined.'  Historians  tell  us  that  Anne 
imputed  her  miscarriage,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  un- 
happiness  which  she  had  felt  at  the  discovery  of  the 
king's  love  for  her  maid.  Her  answer,  in  the  following 
scene,  to  Henry's  reproaches  on  the  subject,  is,  we  think, 
natural  and  pathetic : — 
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Enter  King  Henry. 


King  Henry,  What,  'fore  God,  woman  !  how's  the  Queen  1 
Ixidy.  So  please  your  Highness,  but  indifferent  well. 
King  Henry,  Indeed  !  make  way ;  and  bid  the  groom 
Prepare  oui-  horses,  we  would  ride  alone. 
What  Anne ;  how  flares  the  Queen  1 
We  'woidd  have  wished  more  welcome  in  this  meeting. 
And  bade  our  consort  hail  with  better  seeming. 
If  she  had  been  more  favour'd  of  high  Heaven ; 
And  brought  the  chief  hope  of  our  royal  breast, 
The  heir  we  had  look'd  for. 

Queen  Anne,  My  Lord  !  my  Lord  ! 

King  Henry,  'Fore  Grod,  this  puling  passion  ill  beseems, 

I  say  it  ill  beseems  King  Henry's  wife; 

The  blessing  of  just  Heaven  shines  not  on  thee, 

And  this  miscarriage  dims  my  royal  crown. 

Is  there  no  other  meet  employ  to  suit  thee. 

Whose  brows  are  circled  with  the  crown  of  state ; 

But,  like  a  wilful  girl  of  schooling  years. 

You  must  consult  and  crave  to  satisfy 

This  inward  grovelling  spirit  of  romance  ? 

Thou  hadst  a  precious  charge,  which  charge  waa  mine ; 

Not  only  mine,  but  my  kingdom's;  and  't  is  lost; 

Crone  from  us  by  thy  wayward  fantasies, 

TJnqueenly  and  not  fitting  your  estate. 

Quie&ifh  Anne,  It  is  true.     Most  gracious  Sovereign, 

Bear  with  me  while  I  speak.     My  heart  o'erflows. 

And  your  reproaches  bring  the  keenest  pains 

Of  all  I  suffer.     But,  ah  !  my  Lord, 

When  was  your  Queen  other  than  such  a  one 

As  draws  this  chastening  from  your  royal  lips  ? 

Bid  ever,  ere  the  crown  had  press'd  these  brows ; 

Ere  to  this  giddy  eminence,  where  thy  bounty 

Hath  placed  yotir  Queen ;  or  from  her  humble  happiness 

That  Queen  was  sever'd  by  your  royal  fevour; 

Bid  ever  Anne,  the  favour'd  Anne  of  Henry, 

Bisguise  from  him  the  workings  of  her  bosom, 
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Or  hide  the  quick  throbs  of  an  anxious  heart ! 

My  Lord,  I  own  my  frailty  on  this  point ; 

I  do  confess  a  wounding  arrow  strikes  me, 

Strikes  that  same  anxious  heart,  and  shakes  my  frame. 

Good  gracious  Heaven !  through  the  open  windows, 

Where  looks  thy  mercy  forth  upon  thy  creatures, 

Be  thou  my  comfort  in  this  hour  of  sorrow  ; 

Hold  up  the  broken  spirit  of  my  heart, 

That  I  may  bear  me  meekly !     Oh  !  Henry,  hadst  thou 

Felt  but  the  tithe  part  of  the  tithe  of  woe, 

That  hath  fall'n  on  the  heart  of  thy  true  servant — 

Indeed,  my  Lord,  I  wander,  but  my  tongue 

WiU  utter  it — since  that  sad  hour,  the  saddest 

Of  my  lost  life,  wherein  my  failing  sight 

Met  the  dread  proof  of  thy  forgetfulness; 

Thou  wouldst  still  pity  with  so  warm  a  heart, 

That  in  the  very  impulses  of  nature 

Thy  natural  love  would  turn  again  to  its  channel. 

And  I  he  blest  again.     But  I  am  isAnt ; 

I  pray  you,  good  my  gracious  Sovereign, 

Forgive  my  unguarded  speech. 

In  proceeding  now  to  notice  the  play  or  '  dramatic 
poem '  of  Mr.  Milman  we  think  it  right  to  mention 
that,  in  a  preface  prefisced  by  Mr.  G^rover  to  his  tragedy, 
it  is  more  than  hinted  that  the  coincidence  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Milman,  in  their  choice  of  a  subject, 
was  not  altogether  accidental : — 

The  following  drama  (says  Mr.  Grover)  was  written  by 
me  in  the  months  of  January  and  February,  1823 ;  and  was 
shortly  afterwards,  at  the  instance  of  a  friend,  put  into  Mr. 
Murray's  hands  for  publication,  who  informed  me  that  it 
was  consigned  to  some  person  for  perusal.  It  was  returned, 
however,  with  a  polite  intimation  that,  inconsequence  of  the 
recent  failure  of  some  poem  by  Lord  Byron,  the  public  taste 
did  not  seem  disposed  towards  works  of  the  sort :  and,  in 
plain  terms,  that  it  was  not  convenient  to  Mr.  Murray  to 
publish  it. 
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Tills  circiunstaiioe  and  other  engagements  have  since 
tsLken  me  from  the  purpose  of  immediate  publication ;  but  I 
al^ways  entertained  the  intention,  at  some  time,  of  revising 
and  correcting  those  crudities  of  composition  which  I  am 
a^wcune  the  play  must  possess,  and  then  to  publish  it. 

That  intention  has  been  accelerated  by  the  publication  of 
!Mr.  Milman's  dramatic  poem  on  the  same  subject ;  which  I 
heard  of,  for  the  first  time,  late  in  last  August.  On  perusing 
that  work,  with  the  curiosity  with  which  one  looks  for  diver- 
sities of  thought  on  the  same  subject,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
in  it  a  series  of  resemblcmces,  both  in  the  plot  a/nd  expressions, 
to  those  of  my  own  poem. 

With  respect  to  these  alleged  resemblances  in  the 
language  of  the  two  plays,  we  have  not,  we  confess,  been 
able  to  trace  them.     Those  who  are  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  general  style  of  Mr.  Milman,  will  not  require 
to  be  told  how  totally  diflferent  is  the  impretending 
and  somewhat  slip-shod  gait  of  Mr.  Gxover  from  the 
lofty  and  grandisonant  march  of  the  professor  of  poetry 
of  Oxford.     The  language  of  tragedy,  according  to 
Aristotle,  should  be  nothing  more  than  a  selection  and 
skilful  collocation  ^  of  the  language  of  every-day  life. 
This  definition — which  seems  to  exclude  from  the  true 
style  of  tragedy  all  the  ornament  and  artifices  of  poeti- 
cal diction — ^has  been  but  little  attended  to  by  our 
modem  dramatists,  and  by  none  less  than  by  Mr.  Mil- 
man,  who,  whatever  else  may  be  the  merits  of  his 
writingB  (and  we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  under- 
value them),  condescends  but  rarely  to  the  natural  or 
familiar,  and,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Les  Landes,  seems 
always  most  at  home  upon  stilts.     With  our  neighbours 
the  French,  who  have  no  such  thing  as  a  poetical 

*  To  collocation,  indeed,  much  more  than  to  selection,  the  ancient 
writers  trusted  for  the  dignity  of  their  style  ;  as  Dionysins  Hali- 
<:ania8S  has  well  shown,  irtpl  2w$, 
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language,  at  least  since  the  time  of  their  early  poet^^ 
the  adoption  of  this  rule  of  the  Stagirite  is  a  matter  of 
necessity,  not  choice.  But  the  pedantic  rigoiur  with 
which  they  exclude  certain  words  from  tragedy  *  shows 
how  willingly  they  would  establish  for  it  a  privil^ed 
order  of  phrases,  if  they  could.  One  of  their  dramatists, 
still  living,  imdertook,  some  time  since,  to  write  a 
tragedy,  of  which  Charles  le  Bel  was  to  be  the  subject. 
A  serious  difficulty,  however,  presented  itself.  As  this 
monarch,  among  other  violent  financial  expedients,  had 
recourse  to  an  alteration  of  the  coin  of  the  realm,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  word  '  monnoie '  should  be  in- 
troduced into  the  dialogue ;  and  this,  the  poet  feared, 
was  impossible.  He  consulted  the  most  enlightened 
and  liberal  critics,  but  they  all,  with  one  voice,  de- 
clared against  the  unauthorised  word,  and  he  was  at 
length  obliged  to  give  up  his  subject.  Mr.  Milman  is 
hardly  less  select  and  aristocratic  in  his  vocabulary, 
and  often  prefers  the  trouble  of  going  round  by  a  peri- 
phrasis to  the  degradation  of  encountering  any  of  the 
*  populace  of  phrase '  on  the  straight  road.  For  in- 
stance, the  plebeian  word  ^spit'  is  awkwardly  evaded 
by  him :  — 

I  pray'd  my  way 

Through  mocking  men  to  find  thee.     Some  did  spurn  me. 

Did  almost  void  their  rheum  on  me. 

And,  in  one  of  the  early  scenes,  where  Anne  Boleyn 
orders  her  almoner  to  dispose  of  all  the  luxuries  of  her 

*  Virgil  18  said  by  his  critics  to  have  avoided  certain  words,  as 
too  plebeian.  Servius  supposes  that  the  periphrasis  by  which  he 
describes  the  stork  in  the  Georgics,  <  Candida  venit  avis,  longis 
invisa  colubris,'  was  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  common  name 
of  that  bird.  Scaliger,  too,  represents  him  as  equally  fastidious 
about  the  name  of  the  cormorant ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  tl.e 
word  '  mergus  '  is  more  than  once  used  by  him. 
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o^wn  table^  rather  than  allow  her  to  want  the  means  of 
siiocouring  the  indigent,  we  have  the  following  pompous 
ciroumlocution,  which  reminds  one  of  the  language  in 
^wliich  Apuleius  describes  the  simple  process  of  getting 
dinner  ready,  *  prandium  fabricatur : ' — 

Go,  coin  those  wines,  barter  for  homelier  cates 
Those  candied  superfluities. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  story,  Mr.  Milman  has 
been  much  more  skilful  than  his  competitor  ;  nor  do  we 
observe  any  of  that  *  series  of  resemblances  in  the  plot,* 
to  which  the  latter  gentleman,  in  his  Preface,  alludes. 
The  only  invention,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  which  Mr. 
Grover  ventures,  is  in  the  instance  of  Lady  Margaret 
and  her  unfortunate  '  country  gentleman,'  which,  though 
siUy  enough,  is  at  least  harmless.     But  we   doubt 
whether  the  fiction,  which  Mr.  Milman  has  engrafted 
upon  history,  can  be  regarded  as  equally  innocent  or 
pardonable.    Not  only  has  he  conjured  up  a  Jesuit 
some  years  before  that  Beligious  Society  was  in  exist- 
ence, but  he  lias  evoked  this  personage  for  the  purpose 
of  loading  both  him  and  the  faith  to  which  he  belongs 
with  the  chief  odium  and  guilt  of  Anne  Boleyn's  murder. 
Availing  himselfofthe  mystery  in  which  the  destruction 
of  all  the  records  of  the  Trial  has  left  the  confession  of 
Mark  Smeaton  with  respect  to  the  guilt  of  the  Queen, 
Mr.  Milman  supposes  this  perjured  testimony  to  have 
been  wrung  from  Smeaton  by  the  arts  of  a  Jesuit,  to 
whom  he  gives  the  name  of  Angelo  Caraffa,  and  who, 
having  assisted  in  kindling  up  the  imagination  of  the 
young  musician  into  a  romantic  passion  for  his  Boyal 
mistress,  succeeds  at  length  in  persuading  him  into  the 
monstrous  belief  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  saving 
either  her  life  or  soul  but  by  falsely  accusing  her  of 
adultery,  and  declaring  himself  the  partner  of  her  guilt  I 
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Mr.    Milman,    it   is   true,  in  his    Preface,   takes 
care  to  intimate  that  this  highly-coloured  portraiture 
of  Catholic  &naticism  is  not  intended  to  minister  to  the 
No-Popery  prejudices  of  the  day,  and  has  expressed  a 
hope  that  he  shall '  be  considered  as  writing  of  former 
times  alone/    But  knowing  the  tactics  of  his  cloth  and 
his   party,   in   bringing  the  Past  to  bear   upon  the 
Present,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  Catholic 
Question  had  some  little  share  in  his  poetical  inspira- 
tions, and  that — ^to  apply  the  words  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
speaking  of  the  Tragedy  of  Cato — '  they  who  affect  to 
think  that  the  Church  is  in  danger  may  also  affect  to 
think  that  a  Play  will  preserve  it.' 

At  the  beginning  of  the  drama,  we  find  the  young 
minstrel  Smeaton  introduced,  for  the  first  time,  into 
the  presence  of  the  Queen,  and  putting  her  fioyal 
patience  to  the  proof  by  singing  a  Theological  Song,  of 
no  less  than  144  lines  in  length,  entitled,  '  The  Pro- 
testant's Hymn  to  the  Virgin.'  This  extraordinary 
hymn,  setting  out  on  the  presumption  that  the  Virgin 
might  expect  the  same  sort  of  adoration  to  which  she 
had  been  hitherto  accustomed  from  the  Papists,  tells 
her  fairly,  in  the  first  verse. 

To  mortal  name  our  jealous  souls  deny 
The  incommunicable  meed  of  Deity. 

The  singer  then  proceeds  to  call  her  '  lowliest,  as 
loveliest  of  mortal  maids,'  and  continues  in  the  same 
strain  of  pious  compliment. 

Thee,  therefore,  lovelier  far  we  deem,^ 
Than  eye  may  see  or  soul  may  dream — 

>  On  this  snbject,  *  de  pnlchritadine  6.  Maris  Virginis,*  we  beg 
leave  to  recommend  to  Mr.  Milman's  notice  a  treatise,  written  by 
Nicolans  SusiuB,  a  Jesnit,  in  which  the  pecaliar  complexion 
(jnr6xpoosy  OTy  wheat-coloured)  attributed  to  the  Virgin  by  Nice- 
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still  protesting,  however,  strongly  against  her  claims  to 
adoration,  and,  throughout  the  whole  canticle,  mixing 
t(^ther  piety  and  familiarity,  in  a  way  that  very  much 
reminds  us  of  a  picture  which  a  well-known  French 
Duke  exhibits  to  his  friends,  as  a  proof  of  the  high 
antiquity  of  his  family, — where  one  of  his  ancestors  is 
represented  as  taking  off  his  hat  to  the  Virgin,  while 
a  label,  issuing  from  the  Virgin's  mouth,  makes  her 
say,  *  Couvrez-vous,  mon  cousin,'  Mr.  Milman  '  se 
couvre '  in  the  presence  most  Protestantly. 

Having  thus  adverted  to  a  few  of  what  we  think 
the  weak  points  of  Mr.  Milman's  work,  it  is  with  plea- 
sure we  turn  to  the  brighter  part  of  his  disk,  and  render 
justice  to  the  numerous  beauties,  both  of  language  and 
of  thought,  which  abound  in  this,  as  in  every  other, 
production  of  his  pen.  His  Jesuit  is  a  powerful  per- 
sonage— and,  though  as  much  given  to  cursing  as  the 
Defender  of  the  Faith  was  to  swearing,  curses  well  and 
irom  his  heart.  Sometimes,  indeed,  his  invocations  to 
HeU  smell  overmuch  of  sulphur — as  for  instance : 

The  game  is  won  ere  play'd  ! 
It  fires  beyond  our  hopes,  the  sulphurous  train 
Flames  up,  they're  hurl'd  aloft,  but  not  to  Heaven. 
Wake,  Hell  !  and  lift  thy  gates ;  and  ye,  that  tenant 
The  deepest,  darkest,  most  infuriate  pit, 
Th'  abyss  of  all  abysses,  blackest  blackness. 
Where  that  most  damning  sin,  the  damning  others, 
With  direst,  most  remorseless  expiation, 
Howls  out  its  drear  eternity,  arouse 
The  myriad  voices  of  your  wailing ;  loud 
As  when  the  fleshly  Luther,  or  the  chief 
Of  his  cursed  crew  have  one  by  one  gone  down 
To  tread  your  furnace  chamb^s  ! — Rise  !  prepare 
The  throne  of  fire,  the  crown  of  eating  flames ! 

phorns,  Epiphanios,  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers,  is  learnedly 
inquired  into  and  explained. 
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The  scenes  between  this  fanatic  and  Gardiner  are 
written  with  no  common  power;  and  the  following 
extract  may  give  some  idea  of  the  vigour  with  which 
the  poet  has  embodied  the  spirit  of  Jesuitism  in  this 
character : 

Angela,  Now  hear  me,  Prelate,  glut  thine  ear  with  tidings. 
For  there  are  dark  and  deep  delved  plots,  that  scape 
Even  Grardiner's  lynx-eyed  sight — ^thy  soul  shall  laugh. 
The  Queen — ^the  Boleyn — the  false  harlot  heretic — 
She's  in  our  toils — lost,  doom'd — 

Ga/rdirher.  I  know  the  King 
Is  fallen  away  to  a  new  lust,  and  hates 
Where  once  he  doted. — But  her  death  1 — 

Angela.  What!  versed 
In  courts  like  Gardiner,  and  not  know  how  close 
Death  waits  upon  the  blasting  hate  of  Kings  1 
I  tell  thee,  she  shall  die— die  on  a  scaffold  I 
Die  branded  like  a  base  adulteress ! — 
Die  like  a  heretic — the  Church's  foe ! — 
Die  unabsolved,  unhousel'd — die  for  ever ! 

Gardiner.  Ay,  but  her  blameless  life ;  the  love  she  wins 
By  subtle  sorcery  from  every  rank. 

Angela.  Blameless  I — an  heretic  avow'd,  proclaimed 
The  nursing  mother  of  Apostasy ! 
Heap  crime  on  crime,  load  all  her  soul  with  blackness. 
Make  her  name  hideous  to  the  end  of  time ; 
Yet  is  she  not,  to  a  true  son  of  the  Church, 
More  odious,  more  abominable — all  sins 
Are  in  that  one !     Adultery,  murder,  nought 
Is  wanting  but  desire  or  meet  occasion, 
And  the  loose  heart  gives  way. 

Gardiner.  But  this  Jane  Seymour 
Is  of  no  better  brood. 

Angela.  What  reck  we  who 

Or  what  she  is,  she  shall  give  place  t'  another, 
Another  stLU,  till  the  fierce  flame  bums  out. 
And  shame,  remorse,  and  horror,  all  the  furies 
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That  howl  and  madden  round  the  guilty  bed, 
Seize  on  the  abject  Monarch  !     He  shall  lick 
The  dust  beneath  our  feet,  and  pay  what  price 
The  Clmrch  ordain,  for  tardy  reconcilement. 

Gardiner.  Brother,  draw   near!  thy  speech  hath  bodied 
forth 
What  hath  come  floating  o'er  my  secret  thought. 

Angelo.  And  own'st  thou  not  Heaven's  manifest  inspira^ 

tioni 
Gardin^.  So  thou  wilt  bring  to  pass  what  Gaxdiner  left 
In  unacoomplish'd  vision !     Man  of  men, 
What  fajDB  shall  wait,  what  canonising  gloiy 
On  sainted  Angelo. 

Angelo.  While  Stephen  Gardiner 

Must  sink  into  the  baser  rank.     Oh !  fear  not, 
Nor  jealously  mistrust  me,  lest  I  cross 
Thy  upward  path  :  I  have  forsworn  the  world. 
Not  with  the  formal  oaths  that  burst  like  flax. 
But  those  that  chain  the  soul  with  tiiple  iron. 
Earth  hath  no  guerdon  I  may  covet,  none 
I  may  enjoy. — Thou,  Stephen  Gardiner, 
Shalt  rule  submissive  prelates,  peers  and  kings. 
Loftiest  in  station,  as  in  mind  the  mightiest ; 
And  a  perpetual  noon  of  golden  power 
Shall  blaze  around  thy  lordly  mitred  state. 
I  *m  girt  for  other  journeys  :  at  that  hour, 
When  all  but  crown'd  the  righteous  work,  this  Isle 
Half  bow'd  again  to  the  Holy  See,  I  go 
Far  in  some  savage  land  unknown,  remote 
From  civilised  or  reasonable  life, 
From  letters,  arts — where  wild  men  howl  around 
Their  blood-stain'd  altars — to  uplift  th'  unknown. 
Unlawful  Crucifix  :  I  go  to  pine 
With  famine ;  waste  with  slow  disease ;  the  loathing 
And  scorn  of  men.     And  when  thy  race  is  run. 
Thou,  Winchester,  in  marble  cemetery. 
Where  thy  cathedral  roof,  like  some  rich  grove, 
Spreads  o'er,  and  all  the  walls  with  'scutcheons  blaze. 
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Shalt  lie.     While  anthem'd  choirs  and  pealing  organs. 

And  incense  clouds,  and  a  bright  heaven  of  lamps. 

Shall  solemnise  thy  gorgeous  obsequies ; 

O'er  my  unsepulchred  and  houseless  bones, 

Cast  on  the  barren  beach  of  the  salt  sea, 

Or  arid  desert,  where  the  vulture  flaps 

Her  dreary  wings,  shall  never  wandering  priest 

Or  bid  his  beads  or  say  one  passing  prayer. 

Thy  memory  shall  live  in  this  land's  records 

While  the  sea  girds  the  isle ;  but  mine  shall  perish 

As  utterly  as  some  base  beggar's  child 

That,  unbaptised,  drops  like  abortive  fruit 

Into  unhallow'd  grave. 

Gardirier,  Impossible ! 

Rome  cannot  waste  on  such  wild  service  minds 
Like  thine,  nor  they  endure  the  base  obedienoa 

Angelo,  Man  of  this  world,  thou  know'st  not  those  who 
tread 
The  steps  of  great  Ignatius,  those  that  bear 
The  name  of  Jesus  and  his  Gross.     I've  sunk 
For  ever  title,  rank,  wealth^even  my  being ; 
And,  self-annihilated,  boast  myself 
A  limb,  a  nameless  limb,  of  that  vast  body 
That  shall  bespread  the  world,  uncheck'd,  untraoed, 
Like  God's  own  presence,  everywhere,  yet  nowhere— 
Th'  invisible  control,  by  which  Borne  rules 
The  universal  mind  of  man.     On  me 
My  Father's  palace  gates  no  more  shall  open, 
I  owii  no  more  my  proud  ancestral  name, 
I  have  no  property  even  in  these  weeds. 
These  coarse  and  simple  weeds  I  wear ;  nor  will, 
Kor  passlbn,  nor  affection,  nor  the  love 
Of  kindred  touch  this  earth-estranged  heart. 
My  personal  being  is  absorb'd  and  dead. 
Thou  think'st  it  much  with  cilice,  scourge,  and  fast 
To  macerate  thy  all  too  pamper'd  body, 
That  thy  sere  heart  is  seal'd  to  woman's  love, 
That  child  shall  never  climb  thy  knees,  nor  caU  thee 
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His  father  : — On  the  altar  of  my  God 
I've  laid  a  nobler  sacrifice,  a  soul 
ConscionB  it  might  have  oompass'd  empire. — This 
I've  done ;  and  in  no  brief  and  firantic  fit 
Of  yonthfnl  lust  ungratified — ^in  the  hour 
Of  disappointed  pride.     A  noble  bom 
Of  Home's  patrician  blood,  rich,  letter'd,  versed 
In  the  afl^drs  of  men )  no  monkish  dreamer 
Hearing  Heaven's  summons  in  ecstatic  vision. 
God  spoke  within  this  heart  but  with  the  voice 
Of  stem  deliberate  duty,  and  I  rose 
Eesolved  to  sail  the  flood,  to  tread  the  fire — 
Thaf  s  nought — ^to  quench  all  natural  compunction, 
To  know  nor  right  nor  wrong,  nor  crime  nor  virtue, 
But  as  subservient  to  Rome's  cause,  and  Heaven's. 
I've  school'd  my  haughty  soul  to  subtlest  craft, 
I've  strung  my  tender  heart  to  bloodiest  havoc. 
And  stand  prepared  to  wear  the  martyr's  flames 
like  nuptial  robes ; — fsac  worse,  to  drag  to  the  stake 
My  Mend,  the  brother  of  my  soul — if  thus 
I  sear  the  hydra  heads  of  heresy. 

The  following  scene  between  Henry  and  Anne  will 
enable  the  reader  to  compare,  more  immediately,  Mr. 
Milman's  mode  of  treating  the  subject  with  that  of  his 
Cambridge  competitor,  Mr.  Grover.  The  Queen,  it 
should  be  stated,  had  just  been  solicited  by  Cranmer  to 
intercede  with  Henry  in  behalf  of  three  venerable 
Carthusians,  who,  for  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
King's  supremacy,  had  been  condenmed  to  death. 

Queen.  My  liege, 

I  have  been  sued  to  be  a  suppliant 
For  those  that,  fall'n  beneath  thine  high  displeasure — 

Kmg,  'Sdeath  !  ye  've  our  answer — ^as  I  pass'd  but  now 
Jane  Seymour  was  set  on  t'  entreat  our  mercy ; 
We  yielded  not,  nor  thought  of  being  wearied 
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At  every  step  with  the  old  tedious  tale — 
Art  answer'd  ? 

Queen,  What  I  am  I  owe  your  Grace, 

And  in  most  deep  humility  confess  it ; 
But  being  as  I  am,  your  Graoe'p  wife, 
I  knew  not  that  my  maid's  rejected  prayer 
Precluded  further  speech — 

King,  Why,  how  now,  wayward ! 

Your  maid  1  good  truth,  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn's  daughter's 
Eight  nobly  served.     I'd  have  you  know,  proud  woman, 
What  the  King  gives  the  King  may  take  away — 
Who  raised  up  one  from  dust  may  raise  another. 
Look  to  thyself,  I  say — thou  may'st  have  cause ; 
Look,  and  be  wise — be  humble.     For  your  Grace 
We've  business  in  our  Council — ^not  a  word — 
Our  Queen's  our  subject  still. 

Queen  {alone).  And  this  is  he, 

The  flower  of  the  world's  chivalry,  most  courtly 
Where  met  the  splendour  of  all  courts !    When  Eurape 
Sent  its  three  Sovereigns  to  that  golden  field, 
Which  won  all  eyes  with  liberal  noble  bearing  % 
Which  charm'd  all  ears  with  high  and  gracious  speechi 
Which  made  all  hearts  his  slaves  by  inbred  worth 
But  English  Heniy  ?  by  his  pattern  all 
Moved,  spoke,  rode,  tilted,  shaped  their  dress,  their  language, 
And  he  that  most  resembled  England's  King 
Was  kingHest  in  the  esteem  of  all.     This  he. 
That  lay  whole  hours  before  my  worshipp'd  feet. 
Making  the  air  melodious  with  his  woi-ds  % 
So  fearful  to  offend,  having  offended 
So  fearful  of  his  pardon,  not  myself 
More  jealous  of  my  maiden  modesty ; 
The  bridegroom  of  my  youth,  my  infant's  Father ! 
Ah !  me,  my  rash  and  inconsiderate  speech, 
My  pride,  hath  wrought  from  his  too  hasty  nature 
This  shame  upon  mine  head :  he'll  turn,  hell  oome 
My  prodigal  back  to  mine  heart — ^if  not, 
I'm  bom  his  subject,  sworn  before  high  Heaven 
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TTifi  faithful  wife ;  tihen  let  him  cast  me  from  him, 

Spurn,  trample  me  to  dust — the  foe,  the  stranger, 

That  owns  no  law  of  kindred,  blood,  or  duty, 

Is  taught,  where  every  word  is  Heaven's  own  oracle, 

To  love  where  most  he's  hated.     I  will  live 

On  the  delicious  memory  of  the  past, 

And  bless  him  so  for  my  few  years  of  bliss, 

My  lips  shall  find  no  time  for  harsh  reproach ; 

I'U  be  as  one  of  those  sweet  flowers,  that  crush'd 

By  the  contemptuous  foot,  winds  closer  round  it, 

And  breathes  in  every  step  its  richest  odours. 

We  shall  add  but  one  more  extract — the  speech  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  when,  having  landed  at  the  Tower,  she  is 
about  to  enter  her  prison.  The  touch  of  pathos  at  the 
conclusion  is  peculiarly  happy : — 

Kingston  (to  the  Gtuird),     Advance  your  halberds. 
Qtteen,  Oh  I  sir,  pause — one  look, 

One  last  long  look,  to  satiate  all  my  senses. 

Oh  !  thou  blue  cloudless  canopy,  just  tinged 

With  the  faint  amber  of  the  setting  sun. 

Where  one  by  one  steal  forth  the  modest  stars 

To  diadem  the  sky  : — ^thou  noble  river, 

Whose  quiet  ebb,  not  hke  my  fortune,  sinks 

With  gentle  downfall,  and  around  the  keels 

Of  those  thy  myriad  barks  makest  passing  music  : — 

Oh  !  thou  great  silent  city,  with  thy  spires 
And  palaces,  where  I  was  once  the  greatest. 
The  happiest — I,  whose  presence  made  a  tumult 
In  all  your  wondering  streets  and  jocund  marts  : — 
But  most  of  all,  thou  cool  and  twilight  air. 
That  art  a  rapture  to  the  breath  !     The  slave, 
The  beggar,  the  most  base  down-trodden  outcast. 
The  plague-struck  hvid  wretch,  there's  none  so  vile. 
So  abject,  in  your  streets,  that  swarm  with  life — 
They  may  inhale  the  liquid  joy  Heaven  breathes — 
They  may  behold  the  rosy  evening  sky — 
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They  may  go  rest  their  free  limbs  where  they  wiU : 

But  I — ^but  I,  to  whom  this  summer  world 

Was  all  bright  sunshine ;  I,  whose  time  was  noted 

But  by  suooession  of  delights Oh  !  Kingston, 

Thou  dost  remember,  thou  wert  then  lieutenant. 
*Tis  now---how  many  years  % — ^my  memoiy  wanders — 
Since  I  set  forth  from  yon  dark  low-brow'd  porch, 
A  bride — a  monarch's  bride — King  Henry's  bride ! 
Oh  !  the  glad  pomp,  that  bum'd  upon  the  waters — 
Oh  !  the  rich  streams  of  music  that  kept  time 
With  oars  as  musical — the  people's  shouts, 
That  call'd  Heaven's  blessings  on  my  head,  in  sounds 

That  might  have  drown'd  the  thunders I've  more  need 

Of  blessing  now,  and  not  a  voice  would  say  it. 

This  speech,  though  elegant  as  a  poetical  exercise, 
is  both  too  long  and  too  laboured  for  the  situation  of 
the  speaker;  nor  do  we  see  much  in  it  that  would 
induce  us  to  regret  its  reduction  to  the  more  natural, 
as  well  as  more  dramatic  limits,  of  the  last  few  simple 
exclamations  of  Iphigenia : — 

'Ifa»  lb>  I  Xa/iTraSovxoc  ^fiipa, 

A«Jc  T€  ^CyyOC,  €T€pOV 

"Erepov  alHya^ 

Kal  fJLoipav  oliciiffofitv. 

Xaipi  /loi,  iftiXov  <^oq  1 

Oh,  light  of  day !  Oh  £a*mament  of  Jove  ! 

Another  life  I  seek — another  world 

Must  be  my  dwelling  now — dear  light,  ferewell  I 
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PRIVATE  THEATRICALS.^ 

[October  1827.] 

These  is  no  subject  that  we  would  sooner  recommend 
to  any  male  or  female  author,  in  distress  for  a  topic, 
than  a  History  of  the  Private  Theatres  of  Europe.     It 
has  been  said  of  G-ibbon,  that  his  work  is  '  like  the 
great  whirlpool  of  Norway,  which  sucks  into  its  eddy 
bears,  whales,  ships,  and  everything  that  comes  within 
any  possible  reach   of  its    engulfing  streams ; ' — and 
this,  after  all,  in  much  humbler  walks  of  literature 
than   that   of  Gibbon,  is  the   grand  secret  of  book- 
making.     To  find  a  subject  which  is  either  capable,  or 
may  be  made  so  by  a  little  management,  of  pressing  all 
other  possible  subjects  into  its  service,  is  the  grand 
desideratum  to  which  the  quarto-monger  and  the  man 
of  many  volumes  should  aspire.     Bayle,  we  know,  con- 
trived, in  his  '  Thoughts  on  the  Comet',  to  make  the 
world  acquainted  with  his   thoughts   on   every  other 
existent  topic,  from  Jesuits  and  Jansenists,  and  the 
Peace  of  Nimeguen,  to  Crusades,  Demons,  and  the  ever 
memorable  Bishop  of  Condom.    Berkeley  has  converted 
his  Essay  on  Tar  Water  to  purposes  no  less  omnigenous 
and   incongruous;    the  principles   of   attraction   and 
repulsion,   the   story  of  Isis  and   Osiris,  the   Anima 
Mundi  of  Plato,  and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  all 
administered  to  the*  reader    through    the    somewhat 
nauseous  medium  of  Tar  Water. 

With  much  less  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  discursive- 
ness than  has  been  assumed   by  either  of  those  two 

*  Th^  Private  Theatre  cfMUtenny^  mth  Introductory  Ohservationg 
on  other  Prveate  Theatret  in  Ireland^  Infore  it  wm  opened,  4to.  pp. 
^34-    1825. 
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celebrated  sceptics,*  the  author  of  a  History  of  Private 
Theatricals  might  interweave  with  his  subject,  not  only 
an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  drama  in 
the  different  countries  of  Europe,  but  by  availing  him- 
self of  the  splendid  names  which  have,  from  time  to 
time,  illustrated  the  annals  of  Private  Theatres,  he 
might,  with  perfect  relevancy,  branch  out  into  such  a 
rich  variety  of  anecdote  and  biography,  as  few  subjects 
— even  among  the  best  adapted  for  this  sort  of  literary 
JfckJ&Zain^-— could  furnish.  By  a  converse  of  the  pro- 
position, '  all  the  world's  a  stage,'  he  might,  with  little 
difficulty,  succeed  in  making  his  'stage  all  the  world.' 
Among  the  ancient  Greeks  there  are,  we  believe, 
no  traces  of  private  theatrical  performances ;  and  the 
reason  may  be,  that  as,  in  the  eyes  of  that  enlightened 
people,  no  stigma  attached  itself  to  the  profession  of 
an  actor,  the  wealthy  and  high-bom  might  indulge, 
not  only  with  impimity  but  with  honour,  in  their  taste 
for  the  practice  of  that  art  on  the  boards  of  the  public 
theatres.  *  It  was  allowed,'  says  Montaigne, '  to  persons 
of  the  greatest  quality  to  follow  the  profession  of  the 
stage  in  Greece.'  The  testimony  of  Livy  to  the  same 
point  is  decisive  :  speaking  of  the  tragic  actor,  Aristo, 
he  says,  *  Huic  et  genus  et  fortuna  honesta  erant^  nee 
ars,  quia  nihil  tale  apud  Grsecos  pudori  est,  ea 
deformabat.'  Some  of  the  greatest  dramatic  poets  of 
Greece,  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Aristophanes,  thought 
it  not  unbecoming  to  take  a  part  in  the  representation 
of  their  immortal  works ;  nor  did  the  fellow-countrymen 
and  contemporaries  of  Demosthenes  feel  themselves 
disgraced  by  having  a  great  actor,  Aristodemus,  their 
representative  at  the  Coiui  of  Philip. 

>  'That  all  the  arguments  of  Berkeley  (says  Hume),  though 
otherwise  intended,  are,  in  reality,  merely  sceptical,  appears  from 
this,  that  they  admit  of  no  answer,  and  produce  no  conviction.' 
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This  high  appreciation  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Dramatic  Muse  was  worthy  of  the  taste  and  liberal 
feeling  of  such  a  people.  If  the  interpreters  of  the 
oracles  of  the  gods  derived  a  character  of  sacredness 
from  their  very  task,  those  who  gave  utterance  to  the 
written  spells  of  genius  might  with  equal  justice 
participate  in  the  homage  paid  to  genius  itself. 

Far  different  was  the  estimation  in  which  actors 
were  held  among  the  Bomans.  Their  profession  was 
pronounced  by  the  law  to  be  infamous,^  and  no  person 
of  free  birth  was  to  be  found  among  its  members.  The 
pathetic  address  of  Laberius,  the  Roman  knight,  on 
beiDg  forced  by  Gsasar  to  appear  on  the  public  stage,  is 
well  known :  — 

Twice  thirty  years  I've  borne  a  spotless  name, 
But  fool  dishonoui*  brands,  at  length,  my  brow  3 

From  home  this  mom  a  Roman  knight  I  came, 
And  home  a  jester  Tm  returning  now. 

Ah,  would  that  I  had  died,  ere  men  could  say, 

He  has  outlived  his  honour^by  a  day.^ 

Where  such  ignominy  was  attached  to  the  practice 
of  acting  in  public,  it  was  natural  that  the  taste  for 
theatrical  personation,  which  is  sure  to  spring  up  in  all 

*  The  defence  which  a  writer  in  the  MSmaires  de  VAcademie  at- 
tempts to  set  np  for  the  iUiberal  law  of  the  Romans,  is  mere  sophis- 
try:—-«  Les  Ck)m6diens  n'6toient  r^jfat^  inf^mes  {L  Rome  que  par  le  ' 
vice  de  lenr  naissance,  et  non  pas  {L  cause  de  leur  profession ;  et  si 
elle  n'eftt  6t6  ezerc^  que  par  des  hommes  libres,  ils  auroient  eu 
autant  de  respect  que  leur  art  en  m6rite.'  Whether  the  law  pro- 
nounced the  profession  itself  to  be  infamous,  or  attained  the  same 
end  by  allowing  none  but  infamous  persons  to  practise  it,  makes 
asenredly  no  difference  in  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

*  '  Ego,  bis  tricenis  annis  actis  sine  notd, 
Eques  Romanus  ex  lare  egressus  meo, 
Domum  revertar  mimus :  nimirum  hoc  die 
Uno  plus  vixi  mihi  quam  vivendum  fuit.* 
L  2 
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cultivated  communities,  should  seek  a  vent  for  its 
indulgence  in  private  performances.  Accordingly,  we 
find  that  there  was  a  species  of  satirical  drama,  called 
AtellansB  or  Exodia,  in  which  the  free  and  noble  youths 
of  Rome  not  only  took  delight  to  perform,  but,  with 
the  true  spirit  of  aristocratic  exclusiveness,  reserved 
the  right  of  appearing  in  such  dramas  wholly  to  them- 
selves ;  nor  would  suflfer  them,  as  Livy  tells  us,  *  to  be 
polluted  by  common  histrions.' 

On  the  arrival  of  dramatic  poesy  among  the  Italiaoir, 
it  was  in  private  theatres — and,  for  a  long  period,  in 
private  theatres  only — that  any  advances  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  art  were  made.  The  slow  growth,  indeed, 
of  this  branch  of  literature  in  that  coimtry,  and  the 
few  fruits  of  any  excellence  which  it  has  even  yet  put 
forth,  would  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion  to  which 
the  French  critics  have  long  since  come,  that  the 
Italians  are  not,  any  more  than  their  great  ancestors, 
a  dramatic  people.  It  is  certain  that  their  literature 
had  produced  its  brightest  and  most  desirable  wonders 
before  even  the  ordinary  scenery  and  decorations  of  a 
theatre  were  introduced  among  them ;  and  the  poetry 
of  Dante  and  Petrarca,  and  the  prose  of  Boccaccio,  had 
carried  their  beautiful  language  to  its  highest  pitch  of 
perfection,  near  a  century  and  a  half  before  a  single 
play  in  this  language  was  attempted.  Nothing  can, 
indeed,  more  strongly  prove  how  little  dramatic  idea* 
or  associations  were  afloat  in  the  time  of  Dante,  than 
that  he  should  have  ventured  to  call  his  shadowy  and 
awful  panorama  of  Hell,  Heaven,  and  Purgatory— a 
*  Comedy.' 

During  all  this  interval,  from  the  time  of  the  great 
triumvirate  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  near  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth,  an  occasional  representation  of  a  play 
of  Plautus  or  Terence,  with  now  and  then  a  drama, 
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^written  in  the  same  language,  by  some  academician  of 

Siena,^  and  acted,  or  rather  recited,  by  himself  and 

Ills    brethren,  were  the  only  signs   of  life  that  the 

dramatic  muse  of  Italy  exhibited.     At  length,  towards 

tbe  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  poet  and  scholar 

I*olitian — so    bepraised   during  his   lifetime,   and   so 

wholly  unread  almost  ever  since — ^presented  his  country- 

raen  with  the  first  native  Italian  tragedy ;  *  and  the 

Orfeo  was  acted  before  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  amid 

the  acclamations  of  all  the  wits  and  beauties  of  Florence. 

What  an  audience  might  not  imagination  conjure 

up  at  a  private  performance  of  the  Orfeo! — ^Who  is 

he,  with  the  princely  air  and  manly  form,'  to  whose 

remarks  Lorenzo  de  Medici  listens  with  such  deference  V 

^  It  is  the   all-accomplished  Lord  of  Mirandola,  the 

phenix  of  the  wits  of  his  age,  to  whom  every  science, 

every  art,  every  language  is  femiliar,  but  upon  whose 

yoimg  brow  the  seal  of  death  is  already  fixed,  as  the 

astrologers  have  already  pronounced  that  he  will  not 

pass  his  thirty-second  year.'*     *And  that  child,  with 

"  The  academicians  of  Siena  were  long  famous  for  their  thea- 
trical  exhibitions.  The  Intronati  of  that  learned  city  played  the 
•  Amor  Costante  '  of  the  Archbishop  Piccolomini  before  Charles  V,, 
when  he  visited  Siena  in  1536;  and  the  <Ortensio'  of  the  same 
archiepiscopal  dramatist  was  performed  by  them  before  Cosmo  I., 
in  1560. 

-  *  La  premiere  trag^die  qui  pamt  snr  le  Th^dtre,  en  bon  style, 
et  avcc  quelque  id6e  d'nne  action  r^gnliferement  condnite,  est 
rOrph§e  de  Ange  Politien.'  €KnguerL  Doctor  Bumey  traces  the 
origin  of  the  Italian  Opera  to  the  Orfeo. 

«  *  n  6toit  le  plus  bel  homme  de  son  siftde — il  avoit  la  mine 
haute,  la  taille  extraordinaire.* — Varillas^  HUtovre  SecrUe  de  la 
Maisati  de  Mediois, 

*  *  Les  Astrologues  dressferent  THoroscope  du  Prince  de  la  Miran- 
dole,  et  trouv^rent  deux  choses  remarquables ;  Tune,  qu'il  ne  met- 
troit  pas  la  demi^re  main  &  son  ouvrage  contre  eux,  etPautre,  qu*il 
ne  passeroit  pas  Tfige  de  trente-deux  ans.  lis  lui  envoyferent  signi- 
tier  cet  arrfit,  dont  il  se  mocqua.  Mais  I'fiv^nement  justifia  leur 
prediction.' —  Varillas, 
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the  cardinal's  hat  in  his  hand,  whose  red  shoes  and 
robes  proclaim  him  already  a  counsellor  of  the  Pontiff? ' 

*  In  that  boy  you  see  the  future  Leo  the  Tenth,*  the 
destined  ornament  of  the  Papacy,  its  first  and  its  last' 

*  But  him  yonder,  with  the  neck  a  little  awry  ;  '  with 
that  portentous  nose  and  purblind  eyes  ? '  *  '  Tis 
Politian  himself,  the  author  of  the  tragedy ;  and  she, 
that  fair  maid,  to  whom  he  has  just  handed  a  Greek 
extempore,  which  she  reads  with  the  same  facility  with 
which  it  was  written,  is  the  beautiful  and  learned 
Alessandra  Scala  —  herself  a  distinguished  private 
actress,  as  the  verses  of  Politian,  on  her  performance  of 
the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  testify.*  With  how  little 
success  the  poet  woos  her  may  be  collected  from  his 
extempore : — 

Ka/>ir6v  kfiol  iroSiovrij  av  (5*  &y6ia  ^v\Xa  re  fjinvroy 
Aitf/917,  ari/iaiyova^  otti  fiarriy  noriw. 

To  teach  me,  that  in  hopeless  suit 

I  do  but  waste  my  sighing  hours, 
Cold  maid,  whene'er  I  a£k  for  fruit. 

Thou  givest  me  nought  but  leaves  and  flowers.' 

The  example  set  by  Politian  was  soon  followed; 
and,  an  Italian  comedy  being  still  a  desideratum,  the 
want  was,  not  long  after,  supplied  by  Cardinal  Bihbiera, 
whose  clever  but  licentious  comedy,  the  Calandra,  was 
honoured  with  no  less  distinguished  a  place  of  repre- 
sentation than  the  private  apartments  of  Leo  the  Tenth 

*  Leo  was  nominated  a  cardinal  in  his  thirteenth  year. 

'  Sed  quid  te  cruciat,  reflexa  colla 
Si  interdum  gero  ? — Polit, 
'  *  Facie  nequaqoam  ingenoa  et  liberali,  ab  enormi  pnesertim 
naso,  snblnscoque  ocalo  perabsurdo.* — Paul.  Jov. 

*  There  are  several  poems  in  praise  of  this  lady  among  the  works 
of  Politian ;  and  there  is  also  an  answer  of  hers,  which— consider- 
ing that  it  is  Greek — is  very  modest  and  onassmning. 
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at  the  Vatican.*  Gay  times  I  when  cardinals  wrote 
'  right  meriye '  farces,  and  popes  were  their  audience. 
Had  Lieo  contented  himself  with  the  classic  indulgences 
of  this  world,  without  opening  a  mart  for  indulgences 
in  the  next,  Luther  would  have  wanted  his  best  card, 
and  the  papacy  might  have  remained  a  little  longer 
unshaken. 

The  illusions  of  scenic  decoration — which  had  been 

first  introduced,  it  is  said,  by  Pomponius  Lsetus,  in  a 

play  performed  by  his  scholars  at  Borne  * — ^were  at  this 

period  not  only  universally  brought  into  play,  but 

assisted  by  all  that  splendour  and  pageantry  in  which 

the  lozurious  prelates  and  nobles  of  Italy  delighted. 

Among  the  givers  of  these  dramatic  ffites,  the  Dukes 

of  Ferrara  shone  pre-eminent,  and  Hercules  I.  was  the 

author  of  an  Italian  translation  of  the   Mensechmi, 

which  was  acted  at  Ferrara  in  i486.     Ariosto  furnished 

the  design  for  the  theatre  of  the  court,  which  stood  on 

the  spot  now  occupied   by   the  Chiesa  Nuova;  and 

^  such,'  says  Gibbon,  '  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  new 

arts,  that  onh  of  the  sons  of  Alfonso  I.  did  not  disdain 

to  speak  a  prologue  on  this  stage.'  ^ 

But,  among  all  the  amateur  actors  of  this  period, 
he  of  whom  the  lovers  of  private  theatricals  have  most 
reason  to  be  proud  is  the  great  Nicholas  Machiavel, 
he,  the  nughty  searcher  of  courts,  who  stripped  the 
leaves  o£f  the  sceptre  of  tyrants,  and  showed  the  naked 
iron  underneath.  This  author  of  the  profoundest  book 
ever  written  was  not  only  a  comic  writer  of  first-rate 
power,  but  a  comic  actor,  whose  mimicry  made  car- 

*  Baldastarre  Pemzzi  is  said  to  have  painted  the  scenery  for 
this  representation  at  the  Vatican. 

*  By  some  the  invention  of  painted  scenes  is  attributed  to 
Cardinal  Biario,  nephew  of  the  unprincipled  Sixtus  IV. 

'  Antiqvitiei  of  the  Hifuse  of  Brun^fvick. 
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dinals  and  popes  (as  he  himself  expresses  it)  '  smaecel- 
larsi  della  risa.'  How  delightedly  might  a  historian  of 
private  theatres  dwell  on  all  the  details  of  the  corre- 
spondence between  Gruicciardini  *  and  Machiavel,  re- 
specting the  plan  of  the  former  to  induce  his  friend  to 
visit  him  at  Modena,  by  getting  up  a  representation  of 
the  '  Mandragora,'  for  his  amusement.  The  supper  of 
Machiavel  at  Florence,  with  the  cantatri^ie^  la  Barbera ; 
his  proposals  to  her  to  accompany  him  to  the  carnival 
at  Modena,  and  his  anxiety  for  her  assistance  in  the 
cast  of  his  comedy,  all  these  little  details  derive  a 
preciousness  from  the  reputation  of  the  men  concerned 
in  them,  and  from  that  charm  which  genius  communi- 
cates to  everything  connected  with  its  name. 

Nor  was  it  only  among  the  profane  ones  of  the 
world  that  this  rage  for  private  acting  diflFused  itself. 
Even  the  recesses  of  the  monastery  and  the  convent 
were  not  sacred  from  the  *  soft  infection,'  and  the  mask 
of  Thalia  was  often  found  in  the  same  wardrobe  with 
the  cowl  and  the  veil.  The  wit  of  Plautus  was  not 
thought  too  coarse  for  the  lips  of  the  monks  of  S. 
Stefano,^  and  even  the  feir  nuns  of  Venice  were  allowed 
to  pour  forth  their  souls  in  tragedy.'  As  might  be 
expected,  however,  some  of  these  sequestered  young 
actresses  showed  a  disposition  to  convert  their  fictitious 
loves  into  real  ones,  and  an  order  was  accordingly  issued 
prohibiting  all  such  performances  in  convents,  *per 
Tindecenza  della  rappresentazione  e  delle  maschere,' 
and  restraining  the  poor  stage-struck  nims,  in  future,  to 
the  innocent  indulgence  of  a  dull  oratorio. 

*  The  historian,  who  was  then  Governor  of  Modena. 

*  There  is  a  published  translation  of  the  Aginaria  of  Plautus, 
which,  as  appears  from  the  title-page,  was  *  rappresentatanel  monas- 
tero  di  S.  Stcfano  in  Venezia,  1528.' 

*  Addison  speaks  of  the  theatrical  amusements  of  the  nuns  at  the 
time  when  he  visited  Venice,  1701. 
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As   this  passion  for  private  acting  increased,  new 

inventions  and  new  luxuries  were  devised,  to  give  a  zest 

to  the  pursuit.     The  theatrical  dilettanti  of  Vicenza, 

not  content  with  their  temporary  stage  in  the  Palazzo 

della  Kagione,  applied  to  their   brother  academician, 

PaUadio,  to  furnish  them  with  the  design  of  a  theatre, 

worthy  of  the  classic  objects  of  their  institution; — *ad- 

dattata  ai  loro  geniali  esercizi,  fra  quali  Vera  quello 

delle    tragiche    rappresentazioni.'      In    the    beautiful 

structure  which  he  planned  for  them  was  performed,  in 

the  year  1 585,  the  tragedy  of  (Edipus ;  and  the  interest 

of  the  representation  was,  we  are  told,  most  touchingly  . 

increased  by  the  circionstance  of  the   sightless   king 

being  played  by  Luigi  Groto,  the  '  blind  man  of  Adria,' 

as  he  was  called,  himself  a  dramatic  poet  of  no  ordinary 

celebrity  and  power. 

But  it  was  not  alone  amid  the  pomp  of  a  ducal  hall 
or  surrounded  by  the  forms  of  Palladian  architecture 
that  these  worshippers  of  the  drama  indulged  their 
devotions.  That  fine  canopy,  which  the  evening  sky  of 
Italy  aflFords,  not  unfrequently  formed  their  only  theatre. 
For  pastoral  subjects,  such  as  the  Aminta  and  the 
Pastor  Fido,  the  natural  scenery  of  gardens  and  groves 
was  thought  to  be  the  most  appropriate ;  and  vestiges 
of  one  of  these  rural  theatres,  in  which  the  sweet  dia- 
logue of  Ariosto  and  Tasso  was  recited  by  the  '  donne ' 
and  *  cavalieri '  of  old,  might,  till  very  lately,  be  traced 
in  the  garden  of  the  Villa  Madama  at  Eome. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  our  present  design  to 
do  more  than  merely  intimate  the  many  interesting 
details,  into  which  a  more  extended  research  on  this 
subject  would  lead.  To  the  brilliant  names,  therefore, 
already  mentioned,  as  having  thrown  a  lustre  over  the 
annals  of  private  acting,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
adding  a  few  more,  as  they  occur  to  our  recollection, 
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without  attending  very  much  to  form  in  the  enumera- 
tion, or  dwelling,  at  any  great  length,  on  the  peculiar 
merits  or  histories  of  the  personages. 

Lorenzo  de  Medici,  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Maddalena,  wrote  a  sacred  drama  called  ^  S.  Giovanni 
e  S,  Paolo,'  which  was  performed  in  his  palace  by  his 
own  children. 

Cinthio,  the  novelist,  to  whom  Shakespeare  was  in- 
debted for  some  of  his  stories,  had  a  private  theatre, 
we  are  told,  in  his  own  house,  where  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  his  own  tragedies,  *Orbacche,'  was  performed, 
with  splendid  scenic  decorations,  before  Hercules  lU 
Duke  of  Ferrara. 

About  the  same  period,  Luigi  Comaro,  vivacious 
celebrity — having  not  yet,  we  presume,  taken  to  mea- 
suring his  wine  by  ounces — gave  a  dramatic  ffete  under 
hi9  own  roof,  at  which  one  of  the  plays  of  L'Anguillaia 
was  performed. 

Chiabrera,  misnamed  the  Pindar  of  Italy,  was  one 
of  a  classic  society  at  Bome,  called  ^  the  Humouristj^* 
who  devoted  themselves  (says  Muratori)  ^  to  the  com- 
position and  performance  of  beautiful  and  ingenious 
comedies.'  The  Scda^  in  which  their  meetings  were 
held,  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Muratori. 

Beolco,  one  of  the  academic  fraternity  of  the  Infiam- 
mati,  is  said,  by  the  historian  of  Padua,  to  have  sur- 
passed Plautus  in  composing  comedies,  and  Roscius  in 
representing  them.  The  talent,  indeed,  of  this  Infiam- 
mato  for  acting,  was  thought  worthy  of  being  com- 
memorated, even  on  his  tomb : — *  NulUs  in  scribendis 
agendisque  corruBcUiSj  ingenio,  facundia,  aut  arte, 
secundo.' 

Salvator  Bosa  was,  it  appears,  a  comic  actor  of 
infinite  vivacity ;  and  his  personation  of  Formica,  and 
of  the  Coviello  of  the  ancient  farces,  is  said  to  have 
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thrown  the  Immortal  city  into  convulsions  of  gaiety,^ 

Another    Neapolitan   painter,  of  much   less   celebrity, 

Andria    Belvedere,  was,   about  the   beginning  of  the 

eighteenth  century,  at  the  head  of  a  society  of  theatrical 

amateurs  at  Naples,  and  diffused  such  a  zeal  for  the 

drama  among  his  fellow-citizens,  that  (says  M.  Amaiu-y 

Duval)  ^  *  Ton  vit  plusieurs  seigneurs,  par  amour  pour 

cet  art,  elever  dans  leurs  palais  des  th^tres  particuliers.' 

The  Duke   Annibale  Marchase,   who  resigned   his 

government  of  Salerno  in  the  year  1740,  and  retired  to 

the  monastery  of  the  holy  fethers  of  the  Oratory  at 

Naples,*  is  said  to  have  written  his  sacred  dramas  for 

the  private  theatre  of  that  holy  retreat,  from  whose 

performances  the  Oratorio,  or  Scriptural  opera,  derives 

both  its  origin  and  name. 

C!oming  down  to  a  stiQ  later  period,  we  find  the 
'  Serse'  of  BettineUi  acted,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  private 
theatre  at  Verona ;  the  principal  character  of  the  piece 
being  performed  by  the  Marquis  Albergati,  who  was, 
himself,  the  author  of  various  comedies,  and  so  accom- 
plished an  actor  that  Goldoni  says  of  him,  *  non  vi  era 
in  ItaUa  comico  ne  dilettante  chi  rappresentasse  al  pari 
di  lui  gli  eroi  tragici  e  gli  amorosi  nelle  commedie.' 

Lastly,  we  have  Alfieri,  the  great  boast  of  the 
Italian  stage,  performing  in  his  own  Antigone  at  Rome, 
with  the  beautiful  and  majestic  Duchess  of  Zagarolo, 
establishing  afterwards  his  little  theatre  on  the  Lungo 
d'Amo,  near  the  Ponte  S.  Trinita,  at  Florence,  where 
he  acted  successively  the  parts  of  Fihppo,  Carlo,  and 

'  See  Lady  Morgan's  lively  account  of  these  exhibitions  in  her 
life  of  this  painter. 

*  Mimaires  sur  le  Roycmme  de  JV^Zm.— Belvedere  was  followed 
^y  Amenta,  the  comic  poet,  who  died  in  1 719.  *  Comme  Belvedere,' 
says  M.  Duval,  *  il  faisoit  jouer  chez  lui  ses  propres  pieces  par  des 
^^^teurs  qu'il  avoit  form6s  &  Tart  du  Th6i*tre.' 

'  VOnOorio  de'  PP.  di  S.  Filippo  Nori, 
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Saiil,  in  his  own  plays ;  and,  finally,  taking  his  leave 
for  ever  of  the  boards  at  the  feast  of  the  Illumiiiation  at 
Pisa,  where,  says  the  poet,  *  ebbi  la  pueril  vonagloria 
di  andarvi,  e  la  recital  per  una  sola  volta,  e  per  Pultima, 
la  mia  diletta  parte  del  Saul,  e  la  rimasi,  quanto  al 
teatro,  morto  da  R6.' 

In  France,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  it  was  on  the  boards 
of  private  theatres  that  the  first  glimmerings,  the 
*  primus  oriens,'  of  the  drama  appeared.  The  only 
difference  was,  that  in  Italy,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
originators  of  the  art  were  scholars  and  nobles,  while  in 
France  they  were  humble  bourgeois  and  priests.  *  Cest 
a  la  lettre,'  says  Suard,  *  que  Ton  pent  dire  que  notre 
com^die  naquit  dans  le  sein  de  I'Eglise.'  *  Excited  by 
the  example  of  those  religious  shows,  which,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  were  exhibited  in  different  parts  of 
Europe  by  the  pilgrims  who  had  returned  from  the 
Holy  Land,  some  pious  citizens  of  Paris  formed  them- 
selves into  a  society  (on  the  model  of  the  Christian 
theatre,  instituted  by  Gregory  Nazianzene)  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  upon  these  rude  spectacles. 
Having  established  a  sort  of  theatre  at  St.  llaur,  near 
Vincennes,  they  there  continued  for  some  time  to  attract 
audiences  of  the  fdthf ul,  and  even  to  wean  away  crowds 
of  good  Christians  from  less  amusing  places  of  devotion. 

Voltaire,  who  has  thought  proper,  in  an  unusual  fit 
of  charity,  to  vindicate  the  scriptural  dramas  of  this 
period  from  the  charges  of  absurdity  brought  againi?t 
them,  assures  us  that  they  were  performed  with  a 
solemnity  not  unworthy  of  theii*  sacred  subjects ;  '  il  J 
avait,'  he  says, '  sur  le  theatre  beaucoup  plus  de  pompe 
et  d'appareil  que  nous  n'en  avons  jamais  vu.  I*** 
troupe  bourgeoise  ^tait  compost  de  plus  de  cent  acteurs 

■  M6lange$  de  UttSrature, 
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independamment  des  assistans,  des   gagistes,   et  des 
macldiiistes .' 

The  priests,  naturally  becoming  a  little  jealous  of 

these  showy  competitors,  thought  it  the  safest  policy  at 

length  to  court  an  alliance  with  them.     The  hours  of 

prayer  were  altered  so  as  to  suit  those  of  the  theatre  ; 

reverend  pens  volunteered  to  dramatise  new   subjects 

from   the  Scriptures ;    and   priests   not   only   became 

managers  of  this  devotional  theatre,  but  condescended 

without  scruple  to  appear  as  actors  on  its  stage.     It 

was  not  long,  however,  before  this  imion  between  the 

Church  and  the  drama  was  dissolved  ;  and  it  is  perhaps , 

on  the  principle  of  family  quarrels  being  invariably  the 

most  violent  that  actors  and  priests  have  continued  on 

such  deadly  terms  of  hostility  ever  since. 

The  drama,  being  thus  disengaged  from  religion, 

soon  '  stooped  its  wing '  towards  an  humbler  and  more 

congenial  region,  and  in  the  affairs  of  this  world  found 

its  most  legitimate  quarry.     A  society  of  private  actors, 

styling  themselves  ^  Enfans  sans  soucy,'  was  instituted 

about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.,  and 

still  flourished,  after  an  interval  of  a  hundred  years,  in 

the  time  of  Marot,  the  poet.    The  professed  object  of 

their   representations — which  were    called   Sotties^  or 

Sottiaesj  and  answered  probably  to  our  idea  of  &rces — 

was    to   satirise   good-humouredly   the    manners  and 

vices  of  the  age,  and  particularly  those  of  the  classes 

always  most  obnoxious,  the  nobility  and  higher  clergy. 

The  most  brilliant  period  of  this  merry  fraternity 

was  under  the  gentle  reign  of  Louis  XIJ.,  who  had  the 

good  sense  to  tolerate  their  sallies,  even  when  directed 

against  himself.     To  judge  from  Marot's  description  of 

them — this  charming  French  poet  having  apparently 

lived  much  in  their  society — they  were,  in  general, 

young  men  of  wealth  and  condition,  and  must  have 
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ooDtributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  prepare  the  way  fitr 
the  birth  of  a  regular  theatre  in  France. 

During  the  long  interval  that  elapsed  between  tbeee 
rude  beginnings  and  the  sudden  maturity  of  the  diania 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
Muse  of  Tragedy  sprung  at  once,  full-armed,  from  the 
brain  of  Comeille,  all  the  essays  in  this  department  of 
literature  were  confined  to  the  private  theatres  and 
universities.    The  plays  acted  in  the  colleges  of  Paris 
were  a  source  of  constant  irritation   to   the  higher 
powers;   and  we  find  decrees  without  end,  not  only 
from  the  principals  of  the  university,  but  from  the 
Parliament,   forbidding  (particularly   at    the   annual 
return  of  the  F^te  des  Rois)  the  representation  of  any 
^farces,  momeries,  ni  sottises,'  among  the  students. 
The  reason  given  for  these  anti-dramatic  interferences 
was  one  which,  in  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  has 
been  made  the  pretext  for  the  incursions  of  power  upon 
intellect: — 'La  precaution  6toit  d'autant  plus  neces- 
saire,  que  les  exemples  du  passe  Msoient  craindre,  qtie, 
dans  ces  jeuz  folatres,  on  ne  s'emancipat  k  parler  con- 
tre  le  gouvemement,  et  centre  les  premieres  personnes 
de  TEtat.'  * 

Sometimes  these  collegiate  performances  were  made 
the  medium  of  theological  satire  ;  as  in  the  instance^  of 
a  comedy  played  at  the  College  of  Navarre,  in  which 
Marguerite  de  Valois  (on  account  of  the  supposed 
leaning  of  that  celebrated  Princess  towards  the  Eetbr- 
mation)  was  represented  under  the  shape  of  a  fury  of 
hell,  a  piece  of  priestly  pleasantry  for  which,  on  a  com- 
plaint to  the  King,  the  learned  amateurs  were  forthwith 
cast  into  prison. 

Few  names  of  any  distinguished   celebrity  appear 

*  Higtoire  de  VUniversitc  de  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  191. 

*  Another  instance  may  be  seen  in  Bayle,  art.  Sckorut, 
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among  the  private  actors  of  this  period ;  but  there  is 
one  worth  whole  millions  of  university  pedants,  who 
will  be  read  as  long  as  racy  language,  attaching  egotism, 
and  philosophy  without  pretension,  have  any  charms 
for  mankind.    *  I  played,'  says  Montaigne, '  the  chiefest 
parts  in  the  Latin  tragedies  of  Buchanan,  Guerente, 
and  Muretus,  that  were  presented  in  our  College  of 
Guienne,  with  very  great  applause  ;   wherein  Andreas 
Goveanus,  our  principal,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  his 
undertaking,  was,  without  comparison,  the  best  of  his 
employment  in  France,  and  I  was  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  chief  actors.     Tis  an  exercise  that  I  do  not  dis- 
approve in  young  people  of  condition,  and  have  since 
seen  our  Princes,  by  the  example  of  the  ancients,  in 
person  handsomely  and  commendably  perform  these 
services.' 

It  was  in  the  year  1552  that  the  first  regular 
tragedy,  the  Cltopatre  of  lodelle,  made  its  appearance 
in  France.  Having  been  first  acted  before  the  ICing  at  ' 
the  Hotel  de  Reims,  it  was  afterwards  performed  by 
the  author  and  his  friends  at  the  College  of  Boncour. 
*  I  was  there  present  myself  (says  Pasquier),  in  com- 
pany with  the  great  Tumelus.  All  the  actors  were 
men  of  name,  and  Remy  de  Belleau  and  Jean  de  la 
Peruse  played  the  principal  parts.' 

Of  the  merit  of  the  dramatic  pieces  that  succeeded 
this  first  attempt — almost  all  of  which,  as  Suard  tells 
us,  were  performed  'sur  des  theatres  particuliers ' — 
the  reader  may  form  some  idea  from  a  specimen  or  two 
of  their  plots  and  dialogue.  In  the  tragedy  of  *La 
Force  du  Sang,'  the  heroine,  L^ocadie — not  having,  as 
yet,  the  fear  of  the  unities  before  her  eyes — is  seduced 
in  the  first  itct  of  the  play,  confined  in  the  fourth,  and  ' 
steps  forth,  the  mother  of  a  fine  seven-year-old  boy,  in 
the  fifth.     In  another  tragedy,  founded  on  the  loves  of 
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Dido  and  -Sneas,  by  Scuderi  (a  wretched  pretender, 
who  was  by  a  Court  cabal  set  above  CJomeille),  the 
Tiojan  hero,  during  his  scene  with  the  enamoured 
Queen  in  the  cave,  having  bethought  him  of  the  state 
of  the  weather,  walks  forth  to  see  whether  it  has  cleared 
up,  and  returns  saying, 

Madame,  il  ne  pleut  plus — ^votre  Majesty  sort  I 

From  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  downward,  the  annab 
of  private  theatres  aflFord  a  still  more  ample  field  for 
discursiveness  and  research.  Amidst  the  projects  of 
ambition  and  the  plots  of  bigotry,  through  all  the  war 
of  priests,  philosophers,  economists,  and  courtiere,  down 
to  the  very  brink  of  that  Eevolution  towards  which  aD 
were  hurrying,  we  find  the  practice  of  private  acting 
prevalent  throughout,  and  enlisting  imder  its  gay 
bsfcnner  almost  every  name  that  high  station,  genius,  or 
misfortime,  has  rendered  celebrated. 

The  private  theatre  of  Madame  Maintenon,  on  a 
night  when  *  Esther '  or '  Athalie '  was  performed,  affords, 
in  itself,  a  gallery  of  historical  portraits,  where  our 
attention  is  equally  divided  between  the  audience  and 
the  poet — ^between  Louis  and  his  sanctified  mistress  on 
one  side,  and  Racine,  prostituting  his  fine  genius  to 
their  bigotry  and  vanity,*  on  the  other.  Imagination 
carries  us  through  the  rehearsals  of  these  honourable 
performances ;  we  see  the  actor  Baron  courteously 
keeping  down  his  powers  to  the  level  of  those  of  his 
amateur  pupils  ;  we  see  Racine  himself  giving  instruc- 
tions to  his  Athalie,  the  fair  Madame  de  Caylas,  with 
whose  *  soavita  e  I'altre  grazie,'  we  are  told  by  an  eye- 
witness,* he  was  so  captivated.     In  1 702,  a  few  year? 

>  The  aUusioDS  in  the  Esther  to  Madame  de  Mont^span  and  tbe 
Bevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  are  an  eternal  disgrace  to 
Bacine. 

'  The  Abate  Oonti,  who  translated  the  Athalie  into  Italian. 
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after  the  death  of  Bacine,  when  this  consummate  tragedy 
was  acted  before  the  Eong^  the  part  of  Josabat  was  per- 
formed by  the  Duchesse  de  Bonrgogne,  and  that  of 
Abner  by  the  accomplished  and  dissolute  Duke  of 
Orleans,  afterwards  Begent. 

In  the  subsequent  reign  we  find  another  Duke  of 
Orleans,  the  grandson  of  the  Begent,  and  the  father  of 
EgalUS,  distinguishing  himself  by  his  superior  talents 
as  a  comic  actor.^  Besides  his  various  performances  at 
Bagnolet — where,  till  the  sale  of  this  chateau,  he  main- 
tained a  regular  theatrical  establishment — ^we  trace  him 
acting  in  the  '  Philosophe  Mari6 '  at  St.  Cloud,  and 
afterwards  before  Mesdames  de  France,  in  the  now 
ruined  chateau  of  Bellevue.  The  piece  performed  on 
the  latter  occasion  was  '  Les  Trois  Cousines,'  the  Due 
de  Chartres,  as  he  was  then,  acting  Delorme,  and 
Madame  de  Pompadour  taking  the  part  of  GoUette ; 
and  when  this  adroit  mistress  of  the  monarch,  looking 
earnestly  at  her  royal  lover,  sung  the  words, 

Mais  pour  un  amant  ch^ri 
Tromper  tuteur  ou  marl, 
La  bonne  aventure,  &c,y 

'one  may  easily  guess'  (says  C0II6,  who  relates  the 
circumstance)  '  what  was  passing  in  the  minds  of  all 
the  audience  at  the  moment.' 

The  details  of  the  fetes  given  by  this  dramatic 
Duke  of  Orleans  at  Villers-Cotteret,  of  the  comedies  in 
^hich  he  performed  there  with  Madame  de  Montesson 
and  Mesdames  de  Segur  and  Barbantane,  and  of  the 
love  that  sprung  up  out  of  these  festivities  with  Ma- 
dame de  Montesson,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  former 
fellow-actress  and  mistress.  Marquise,  all  this  gossip  of 

'  *  C'est  le  plus  excellent  acteur,'  says  C0II6,  *  et  le  plus  vrai,  que 
j'aie  ?u.' 

H 
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the  day  may  be  found  in  C0II6,  and  other  writers,  and 
would  not  a  little  enliven  the  chapter  on  royal  green- 
rooms, in  such  a  history  of  private  theatricals  as  we 
have  suggested. 

But,  however  amusing  these  ducal  exhibitions  may 
have  been,  some  of  the  performances  that  took  place, 
at  the  same  period,  in  circles  less  elevated  by  rank, 
were  fisir  more  interesting ;  and  the  little  theatre  of 
Voltaire  at  Paris,  where  he  performed  the  part  of 
Cicero,  in  his  own  '  Rome  Sauvfe,'  calls  up  associations 
in  the  minds  of  all  lovers  of  genius,  before  which  the 
splendour  of  Bagnolet  and  St.  Cloud  fades  into  nothing. 
*  When  this  great  man  (says  Condorcet)  repeated  the 
beautiful  lines  in  which  Cicero  excuses  his  own  love  of 
£Bime, 

Bomains,  j'aime  la  gloire,  et  ne  veux  point  m'en  taire,  ^> 

the  character  and  the  actor  seemed  one;  and  the 
delighted  auditory  almost  doubted  whether  it  was 
Cicero  or  Voltaire  that  stood  before  them,  avowing  and 
pleading  for  this  weakness  of  great  minds.'  The 
tragedian  Le  Kain,  whose  splendid  talents,  by  the  way, 
Voltaire  first  discovered  and  brought  into  notice, 
having  by  chance  seen  him  acting  among  a  company  of 
amateur  tradesmen,'  thus  speaks  of  the  performance  of 
Cicero  by  his  patron  :  '  I  think  it  is  not  possible  that 
any  one  could  be  more  true,  more  pathetic,  or  more 
enthusiastic  than  M.  de  Voltaire  in  this  part.' 

So  strong,  indeed,  was  Voltaire's  fancy  for  private 
acting  that,  wherever  he  went,  a  theatre  seemed  always 
a  necessary  adjunct  to  his  establishment.  His  plays  at 
Femey,  and  his  gay  suppers  of  a  hundred  covers  after- 

1  See  the  whole  of  this  anecdote  in  Le  Kam*s  interesting 
account  of  his  acquaintance  with  Voltaire,  given  by  Ck^ndorcet, 
vol.  ii. 
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wards,  attracted  company,  we  are  told,  from  a  distance 
of  twenty  leagues  roimd.  When  at  Berlin,  he  used  to 
indulge  his  dramatic  propensity  by  performing  tragedy 
with  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  King ;  and,  during 
his  residence  at  Paris,  a  large  room  above  his  own 
apartment  was  converted  into  a  theatre,  in  which  he 
made  his  nieces  act  with  Le  Kain. 

While  the  philosopher  of  Femey  assumed  the 
buskin  with  such  success,  the  citizen  of  Creneva,  it 
appears,  attempted  the  same  accomplishment,  and 
failed ;  not  even  Madame  d'Epinay  could  make  any- 
thing of  an  actor  of  him.  ^  Malgr6  ma  b^tise  et  ma 
gaucherie,'  he  says,  in  his  Confessions, '  Madame  d'Epi- 
nay voulut  me  mettre  des  amusements  de  la  Ghevrette, 
chateau  pr^  de  Saint-Denis,  appartenant  k  M.  de 
Bellegarde.  H  y  avoit  un  th^^tre  oil  Ton  jouoit  sou- 
vent  des  pitees.  On  me  chargea  d'un  role  que 
j'etudiais  six  mois  sans  rel&che,  et  qu'il  fallut  me  souffler 
d'un  bout  k  I'autre,  k  la  repr&entation.  Aprds  cette 
epreuve,  on  ne  me  donna  plus  de  role.'  It  was,  per- 
haps, jealousy  of  the  superior  talents  of  Voltaire  in  this 
line  that  impelled  Bousseau  to  inveigh  so  violently 
against  the  plays  of  Femey. 

To  these  few  notices  of  the  state  of  private  acting 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  may  be  added  the  account 
given  by  Marmontel  of  the  performances  at  the  house 
of  M.  de  la  Popliniere,  the  rich  financier,  at  Passy ; 
as  also  the  details  of  the  magnificent  f£tes  given  at 
Pantin,  by  the  Opera-dancer,  Mademoiselle  Guimard, 
for  whose  superb  theatre  some  of  the  'Proverbes 
Dramatiques  '  of  Carmonlet  were  written.  Nor  should 
the  historian  pass  over  in  silence  the  theatre  of  M. 
Trudaine,'  on  whose  boards  *Les  Accidents,  ou  les 
Abbes,'  a  piece  considered  by  Colle,  its  author,  too 
licentious  to  be  printed  with  his  other  works,  was  yet 

X  2 
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thought  innocent  enough  to  be  acted  in  the  presence 
of  two  bishops — one  of  them  holder  of  the  Feuille  des 
B^n^fices.  *  There  was  also,  I  think,'  says  Colle,  '  a 
third  bishop  there,  whose  name  I  forget,  but  of  the 
other  two  I  am  certain.' 

In  the  subsequent  reign  the  Court  gave  the  tone  in 
acting,  as  in  all  other  sorts  of  amusements.  Never  was 
there  a  more  flowery  path  to  ruin  than  that  of  the 
unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
read  of  the  festivities  of  Marly  and  of  the  Little  Triaaon 
without  shuddering  to  think  of  the  dreadful  tragedies 
that  followed.  The  practice,  so  prevalent  at  that 
period,  of  throwing  ridicule  upon  all  established  insti- 
tutions (a  fate  for  which  established  institutions  had 
to  thank  their  own  corruption  and  folly),  was,  with 
most  short-sighted  levity,  adopted  at  Court ;  and  one 
of  the  favourite  amusements  of  the  Queen  and  her  gay 
companions  was  to  parody  the  sittings  of  the  Parliament  ^ 
in  a  sort  of  mock-heroic  pantonaime,  one  of  the  princes 
playing  the  part  of  President,  and  the  beau  Dillon, 
Besenvald,  &c.,  representing  ludicrously  the  other 
personages.  It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  the 
rdle  of  Procureur-Gr6n6ral  was  sustained  by  a  youth, 
who  little  then  foresaw  the  destiny  that  awaited  him; 
who,  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  two  great 
Eepublics,  has  survived,  it  is  true,  the  brief  gloiy  of 
the  one,  but  has  lived  to  receive  an  immortal  reward  in 
the  universa]  gratitude  and  homage  of  the  other. 

To  these  pantomimes  succeeded  ballets,  and  such 
jeux  de  aodiU  as  *  La  Peur '  and  '  Decampativos ; ' — the 
former  a  sort  of  dumb  show  in  which  the  actors  put  on 
the  appearance  of  dying  and  coming  to  life  again,  and 
the  latter  a  more  refined  species  of  Blindman's  Bvff* 
To  such  an  excess  did  these  royal  persons  carry  their 

*  SSffur'i  Memoirs, 
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love  of  sport  and  mountebankisiu  that  the  Comte 
d'Axtois — his  present  Majesty  Charles  X. — actually 
took  lessons,  for  some  time,  in  rope-dancing  from 
Placido  and  the  celebrated  Little  Devil.* 

At    length,   tired   both  of  ballets  and  Blindman's 
BuflF,  these  royal  play-fellows  aspired  to  regular  acting; 
and  to  the  Queen  it  was  a  relief  from  the  representa- 
tion of  Royalty  to  act  the  soubrettes  in  the  '  Gageure 
Impr^vue '  and  the  *  Devin  du  Village.'    It  was  not, 
however,  without  a  struggle  with  some  parts  of  her 
family  that  she  was  allowed  to  indulge  in  this  favourite 
pursuit.     The  brother  of  the  King  would  not  suflFer 
Madame  to  act ;  and  the  King  himself,  in  order  to  dis- 
courage what  he  considered  an  indecorous  proceeding, 
is  said  to  have  hissed  the  royal  debutante  the  first 
night.     From  what    has   transpired,   indeed,   of   the 
merits  of  her  Majesty's  acting,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  audience  must  have 
been  '  de  I'avis  de  I'aspic,'  as  well  as  the  King.     But 
royalty,  '  quicquid  agit,  quoquo  vestigia  vertit,'  is  sure 
of  applause,  and  the  only  honest  opinion  hazarded  at 
the  time  is  that  which  Madame  Campan  as  well  as 
Montjoie   has   recorded  : — '  II  faut    avouer  que   c'est 
royalement  mal  jou^.' 

Of  the  history  of  the  German  drama  we  profess  to 
know  little;  but  from  the  time  of  Keuchlin,  the 
earliest  writer  and  actor  of  plays  in  the  academies  of 
Germany,  down  to  Schiller,  whose  sole  experiment  in 
the  way  of  acting  seems  to  have  been  still  more  un- 


*  '  H.  le  Comte  d'Artois,  qui  par  sa  taille,  sa  jeunesse,  et  ses 
graces  natureUes,  est  fait  pour  r6ussir  dans  tons  les  exercices  du 
^n^i  a  ambitionn^  aussi  la  gloire  de  danser  sur  la  corde.  H  a  pris 
longtexnps  en  silence,  et  dans  le  plus  grand  secret,  des  lemons  du  Sieur 
^ladde  et  du  Petit  Diable.* — MSmoires  Secrett  pow  sertnry  &c., 
tom.  XV.  p.  182. 
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fortunate  thaa  that  of  Eousseau,*  we  have  no  doubt 
that  a  sufficient  contribution  of  materials  towards  a 
History  of  Private  Theatres  might  be  found. 

In  England  the  drama,  in  its  rise  and  progress,  bas 
followed  pretty  nearly  the  same  course  as  in  France. 
The  sacred  comedy,  or  mystery,  was  its  first  essay,  and 
showmen  and  priests  the  earliest  actors.  From  tbe 
church,  too,  after  a  similar  sort  of  divorce,  the  bis- 
tiionic  art  passed  to  universities  and  schools—in  the 
former  of  which  it  flourished  to  a  very  late  period, 
while  in  the  later  some  relics  of  it  even  still  remain. 
'Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,'  the  production  of  a 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  the  first  approach  to 
anything  like  a  r^ular  comedy  in  our  language,  was 
acted  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1522. 
About  forty  years  afterwards,  both  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge represented  plays  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  in 
English  as  well  as  in  Latin ;  and  a  drama  composed 
by  a  learned  Doctor  of  Divinity  of  Cambridge  had 
the  honour,  we  are  told,  of  putting  his  Majesty  King 
James  I.  fast  to  sleep. 

Warton  is  of  opinion  that,  to  these  early  collegiate 
representations,  the  dramatic  taste  of  the  nation  was, 
in  no  small  degree,  indebted  for  its  improvement ;  nor 
must  some  share  of  the  merit  be  denied  to  another 
class  of  private  actors,  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of 
Court,  who,  both  by  writing  and  acting,  conduced 
considerably  to  the  same  object.  John  Boos,  a  student 
of  Gray's  Inn,  and  afterwards  serjeant-at-law,  wrote  a 
comedy  which  was  acted  in  the  hall  of  the  society  i^ 

>  *  Schiller  acted,  while  at  the  University,  in  a  piece  plftyc*^ 
before  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg.  *  H  choisit  le  Diamc  de  Clavigo,  de 
Goethe,  et  s'y  r6serva  le  principal  r61e,  Ce  ne  fut  point  pour  Ini 
nne  occasion  de  suocte ;  41  se  montra  fort  gauche  et  fort  emp^^-'-' 
Vie  de  ScMUer, 
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1511;  and  the  Tragedy  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  the  first 
specimen  of  a  heroic  play  in  our  language,  was  per^ 
formed  by  the  students  of  the  Inner  Temple,  in  the 
year  1561,  before  Elizabeth  at  Whitehall. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  Italy  and  France,  the  culti- 
vation of  the  histrionic  art  among  amateurs  of  rank 
and  station  had  prevaUed  long  before  the  establishment 
of  public  actors.    But  in  England  mercenary  stage- 
players  existed  from  a  very  early  period,  and  most  of 
the  entertainments  we  read  of  at  court  and  at  the 
iLOuses  of  nobility  were  evidently  performed  by  persons 
of  this  description.     From  the  very  infancy,  indeed,  of 
the    drama,  there    appears  to  have  been  a  regular 
company   of  actors  attached  to  the  court,  both  in 
[England  and  Scotland,  and  the  only  entertainments 
of    a  theatrical    nature,  in  which  royal  and    noble 
personages   themselves   condescended  to  appear,  were 
those  allegorical  pageants  and  pompd  with  which  it 
was  the  custom  to  celebrate  all  solemn  occasions. 

These  costly  shows,  becoming  gradually  more  refined 
and  dramatic,  assumed,  at  a  later  period,  a  more 
elevated  character  under  the  name  of  masques,  and, 
calling  incident  and  beautiful  poetry  to  their  aid,  have 
been  enshrined  imperishably  in  our  literature,  by  the 
pens  of  Jonson  and  Milton.' 

It  was  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  his  successor 
that  these  splendid  creations  attained  their  highest 
perfection.  '  Thus  magnificently  constructed,'  observes 
Gifford,  Hhe  Masque  was  not  committed  to  ordi- 
nary performers.  It  was  composed,  as  Lord  Bacon 
says,  for  princes,  and  by  princes  it  was  played.     The 

*  The  Arcades  of  Milton  was  perfonned  by  the  children  of  the 
Countess  Dowager  of  Derby,  at  her  seat,  Harefield  Place ;  and  the 
Qmus,  says  Johnson,  <  was  presented  at  Ludlow,  then  the  residence 
of  the  Lord  President  of  Wales,  in  1634,  and  had  the  honour  of 
being  acted  by  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater's  sons  and  daughters.* 
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prime  nobility  of  both  sexes,  led  on  by  James  and  his 
Queen,  took  upon  themselves  the  respective  characters : 
and  it  may  be  justly  questioned  whether  a  nobler 
display  of  grace,  and  elegance,  and  beauty  was  ever 
beheld  than  appeared  in  the  masques  of  Jonson.  The 
songs  in  these  entertainments  were  probably  intrusted 
to  professional  men ;  but  the  dialogue,  and  above  all 
the  dances,  which  were  adapted  to  the  fable,  and 
acquired  without  much  study  and  practice,  were 
executed  by  the  Court  themselves.' 

It  would  be  by  no  means  an  unamusing  or  un- 
instructive  task  to  collect  such  particulars  as  are 
recorded  of  these  rich  and  fanciful  spectacles,  on  which 
the  Veres,  the  Derbys,  the  Bedfords,  the  CliflFords,  the 
Arundels,  and  other  historical  names,  reflect  such  lustre. 
In  Jonson's  Masque  of  Blackness,  the  Queen,  and  the 
ladies  Suflfolk,  Derby,  EflSngham,  Herbert,  &c.,  per- 
sonated the  parts  of  Moors,  and  had,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  '  their  faces  and  arms,  up  to 
the  elbows,  painted  black.'  *But  it  became  them,' 
adds  the  learned  Secretary,  *  nothing  so  well  as  their 
own  red  and  white.'  In  the  Masque  of  Oberon,  Sir 
John  Finnet  tells  us, '  the  little  Duke  Charles  (Charles 
I.)  was  still  found  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  &iry 
dancers.'  The  '  Hue  and  Cry  after  Cupid,'  as  performed 
at  Lord  Haddington's  marriage,  1608,  transcended  in 
expensiveness  even  the  ever  memorable  fSte  this  year 
at  Boyle  Farm — having  cost  the  eleven  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  concerned  in  it  *  3CX)i.  a  man.'  * 

The  last  attempt  made  to  revive  this  species  of 
entertainment  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when 
the  two  future  Queens,  Mary  and  Anne,  assisted  by 
many  of  the  young  nobility  of  both  sexes,  performed  a 
masque,  called  '  Calisto,'  written  by  Crowne,  and  the 

>  Lodge's  lUustratiofu,  voL  iii.  p.  343. 
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unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth  appeared  amoug  the 
dancers.     Evelyn  thus  speaks  of  this  representation  : — 
*  Saw  a  comedy  at  night  at  Court,  acted  by  the  ladies 
only  ;  amongst  them,  Lady  Mary  and  Anne,  his  E,  H.'s 
two   daughters,  and  my  dear  friend  Mrs.  Blagg,  who, 
having  the  principal  part,  performed  it  to  admiration.' 
From  that  time  we  hear  no  more  of  such  courtly 
pageants  in  England ;  though,  within  these  few  years, 
a  taste  for  performances  somewhat  similar  seems  to 
have  sprung  up  in  some  of  the  courts  on  the  continent, 
where  spectacles  founded  on  the  stories  of  Ivanhoe  and 
Lalla  Rookh  have  been  got  up  with  a  splendour  which 
even  the  masques  of  our  ancient  kings  could  hardly 
parallel.     In  the  '  Divertissement '  from  Lalla  Eookh, 
performed  at  the  Court  of  Berlin  in  1822,  the  present 
Emperor  and  Empress  of  Eussia  played  the  parts  of 
Feramorz  and  Lalla  Eookh ;  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
personated  Abdallah,  the  father  of  the  royal  minstrel ; 
and  the  other  characters  in  the  tableaux,  selected  from 
the  poem,  were  represented  by  the  Princes  and  Prin- 
cesses of  Prussia,  and  by  the  most  distinguished  persons 
of  the  court  and  society  of  Berlin.* 

We  should  have  mentioned  that  during  the  reign  of 
Oliver  and  his  saints,  when  stage-plays  in  public  were 
so  strictly  prohibited,  there  were,  besides  the  enter- 
tainments, set  on  foot  by  Sir  William  Davenant  at 
Rutland  House,  occasional  representations  of  plays  at 
the  houses  of  the  nobility ;  and  Holland  House,  among 
its  other  memorable  associations,  is  particularly  men- 
tioned as  having  been  used  for  this  purpose.  These 
performances,  however,  though  clandestine,  or  at  least 
<^nnived  at   by  the  ruling  powers,  cannot  fairly  be 

*  <  Lalla  Boiikh,  Divertissement  m316  de  Chants  et  de  Danses, 
^cut6  an  CMtean  Royal  de  Berlin,  le  27  Janvier,  1822,  &c.  &c.— 
av'ec  23  planches  colorizes.' 
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classed  under  the  head  of  private  theatricals;  their 
object  being  to  give  relief  to  the  unemployed  plaj^s, 
who  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  performed  on  these 
occasions.  The  same  remark  applies  to  what  is  cadled 
the  ^private'  theatre  of  Davenant — Mr.  Malone,  we 
believe,  having  no  authority  for  asserting,  that  in  the 
pieces  at  Butland  House  '  no  stage7player  performed** 

From  the  time  of  Charles  II.  till  near  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  the  Thi&tre  de  SocUtS  of  England 
affords  but  little,  as  far  as  we  know,  that  is  interesting. 
In  the  Memoirs  of  Lord  Orford  we  find,  under  the  date 
175 1,  the  following  curious  notice: — 'The  7th  wa? 
appointed  for  the  Naturalisation  Bill,  but  the  Hou^e 
adjourned  to  attend  at  Drury  Lane,  where  Othello  was 
acted  by  a  Mr.  Delaval  and  his  family,  who  had  hired 
the  theatre  on  purpose.  The  crowd  of  people  of  fistshion 
was  so  great  that  the  footmen's  gallery  was  hung  with 
blue  ribands.' 

The  performances  at  the  Duchess  of  QueensbenyX 
for  the  amusement  of  the  royal  personages  of  Leicester 
House,  are  only  memorable,  we  believe,  for  having 
enabled  the  favourite,  Lord  Bute,  to  display  his  fine 
legs  (of  which  he  was  so  proud)  in  the  gay  charact^ 
of  Lothario.  We  might  next  pass  in  review  the 
theatricals  of  Winterslow,  where  no  less  an  actor  on  the 
stage  of  life  than  the  late  Charles  Fox — ccdeaiia  hie  in 
dicendo  vir — ^played  Horatio  in  the  *  Fair  Penitent,'  and 
Sir  Hany  in  'High  Life  Below  Stairs.'  At  Holland 
House,  too,  Mr.  Fox  played  Hastings  to  the  'Jant* 
Shore '  of  the  beautiful  Lady  Sarah  Bunbury. 

Eichmond  House  presents  another  patrician  theatrt^ 
of  the  bygone  times,  whose  attractions,  on  one  occa- 
sion, shortened  the  solenm  sittings  of  the  Senate,  and 
brought  Mr.  Pitt  himself  (to  use  his  own  words  on 
another  occasion)  *  under  the  wand  of  the  enchanter. 
If  the  anecdote  be  true,  which  attributes  to  that  festive 
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ivening  the  glory  of  having  collected  Pitt,  Fox,  and 
Sheridan  together  in  one  hackney-coach — of  which 
tiackney-coach,  it  might  well  be  said,  ^  sideraque  alta 
brahit ' — it  is  an  event  that,  among  the  memorabilia  of 
private  theatres,  is  deserving  of  special  and  emphatic 
record. 

We  have  thus  hastily,  and,  we  rather  fear,  tire- 

somely,  put  together  the  few  particulars  relating  to 

private  theatres  that  have  fallen  within  the  range  of 

our  research.     It  is  now  time,  we  feel,  to  take  a  little 

notice  of  the  volume  which  has  been  the  innocent  cause 

of'  all  this  ccmaerie^  and  which,  though  not  intended^ 

we  believe,  for  circulation  beyond  the  members  of  the 

institution  to  which  it  refers,  appeared  to  us  to  warranty 

by  its  connexion  with  the  general  history  of  the  drama, 

the  use  that  we  have  made  of  it. 

The  city  of  Kilkenny,  where  the  performances  com- 
memorated in  this  volume  were  continued  annually, 
with  but  few  interruptions,  from  the  year  1802  to  18 19, 
possesses  some  ancient  claims  on  the  reverence  of  all 
lovers  of  the  drama.    The  celebrated  Bale,  whose  tra- 
gedy of  Pammachius  was  acted  at  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1544,  inhabited  for  some  time,  as  Bishop 
of  Ossory,  the  palace  of  Kilkenny;    and  two  of  hi& 
sacred  comedies,  or  mysteries,  were,  as  he  himself  tells 
^  acted  at  the  market-cross  in  that  town.     ^  On  the 
XX  daye  of  August  was  the  Ladye  Marye,  with  us  at 
Kilkennye,  proclaimed  Queen  of  England,  etc.      The 
yoDge  men  in  the  forenone  played  a  tragedye  of  "  Grod's 
Promises  in  the  Old  Lawe,"  at  the  market-crosse,  with 
organe-plaingis  and  songes,  very  aptely.     In  the  after- 
Qone,  again,  they  played  a  comedie  of  "  Sanct  Johan 
Baptiste's  Pteachings,  of  Christe's  Baptisynge,  and  of 
his  Temptacion  in  the  Vildemesse." '  ^ 


Hie  Voeaeion  cf  John  Bale, 
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From  that  period  till  the  middle  of  the  last  centuiy, 
Ireland  furnishes  hut  few  materials  for  a  history  of  the 
stage^  public  or  private.      So   slow,  indeed,  was  tht 
progress  of  the  drama  in  that  country,  that,  in  the  year 
1600,  when  England  had  been  for  some  time  enjoying 
the  inspirations  of  Shakespeare's  muse,  we  find  tiie  old 
tragedy  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  the  first  rude  essay  of 
the  art,  represented  before  Lord  Montjoy  at  the  Castle 
of  Dublin.     It  was,  indeed,  about  the  same  period  when, 
as  we  have  said,  the  taste  for  private  acting  reappeare<l 
in  England,  that  a  similar  feeling  manifested  it^t 
among  the  higher  ranks  of  society  in  Ireland ;  and  ic 
the  year  1759  a  series  of  amusements  of  this  kind  took 
place  at  Lurgan,  in  the  County  of  Armagh,  the  seat  of 
that  distinguished  member  of  the  Irish  parliament^ 
William  Brownlow.     '  To  this  meeting,'  says  the  editor 
of  the  volume  before  us,  in  his  introduction,  *  the  stage 
is  indebted  for  the  popular  entertainment  of  !&lidas. 
It  was  written  upon  that  occasion  by  one  of  the  com- 
pany, the  late  Mr.  Kane  O'Hara,  and  originally  consisted 
of  but  one  act,  commencing  with  the  fall  of  Apollo 
from  the  clouds.      The  characters  in  the  piece  were 
undertaken  by  the  members  of  the  femily  and  feheir 
relatives,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  of  Pan,  which 
was  reserved  by  the  author  for  himself.     Many  additions 
were  made  to  it  before  its  introduction  to  the  public, 
and,  among  others,  the  opening  scene  of  "  Jove  in  his 
Chair,"  as  it  is  now  represented.' 

To  these  representations  succeeded,  in  1760,  a  sort 
of  theatrical  jubilee  at  Castletown,  the  residence  of  the 
Bight  Hon.  Thomas  Conolly,  where,  after  the  perform- 
ance of  the  '  First  Part  of  Henry  IV.,'  an  epilogue  was, 
it  appears,  spaken  by  Hussy  Burgh — afterwards  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer — one  of  the  most  accomplished  men 
that  the  Bar  of  Ireland  has  ever  produced.    In  the 
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ir  1 761,  the  Duke  of  Leinster  opened  his  princely 
msioix  at  Cartown  to  a  series  of  entertainments  of 
i  sa.xxie  description ;  and,  in  a  list  of  the  characters 

the  Edgar's  Opera,  which  was  one  of  the  pieces 
rforraed  on  this  occasion,  we  find,  among  a  number 

other  distinguished  names  (Lord  Charlemont,  Lady 
>\iisa  ConoUy,  &c.),  the  rather  startling  announcement 

*  Liockit  by  the  Eev.  Dean  Marly.'  *  This  worthy 
vnjdLa,nt  to  the  Bibienus  of  the  Court  of  Leo  X.  spoke 
^o  a  prologue  on  the  same  occasion,  written  by  him^ 
A£,  the  concluding  lines  of  which  are  as  follows  : — 

Cut  when  this  busy  mimic  scene  is  o'er, 
All  shall  resume  the  worth  they  had  before ; 
Liockit  himself  his  knavery  shall  resign, 
And  lose  the  gaoler  in  the  dull  divine. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  other  perform- 

a.nces  recorded  in  this  volume  are  those  got  up  in  the 

year  1 774,  at  the  seats  of  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe  and 

Mr.   Henry  Flood,  where  the  two  celebrated  orators, 

Grrattan  and  Flood,  appeared  together  on  the  stage, 

and,   in    personating  the   two  contending  chieftains, 

Macbeth  and  Macduff,  had  a  sort  of  poetical  foretaste 

of  their  own  future  rivalry,  *  belli  propinqui  rudimenta.* 

"We  find  the  name  of  Mr.  Grattan  again  connected  with 

private   theatricals   in  the  year    1776,  when,  after  a 

representation  of  the  Masque  of  Comus  at  the  coimtry 

seat  of  the  Bight  Hon.  David  La  Touche,  an  epilogue 

from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Grrattan  was  spoken — the  only 

copy  of  verses,  we  believe,  that  this  illustrious  son  of 

Ireland  is  known  to  have  written.     The  verses  of  great 

statesmen  are  always  sure  to  be  objects  of  curiosity, 

even  when,  like  those  of  Cicero,  they  have  no  other 

recommendation  than  their  badness.     Some  specimens 

>  Afterwards  Bishop  of  Waterford. 
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of  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Burke  have  lately  been  given  to 
the  world,  and  those  who  complain  of  his  being  to^^ 
poetical  in  his  prose  will  perhaps  be  consoled  by  find- 
ing him  so  prosaic  in  his  poetry.  Pope  says,  with 
^  perhaps  rather  an  undue  pride  in  his  heart,  that '  the 
<3orniption  of  a  poet  is  the  generation  of  a  statesman ; ' 
if  so,  Burke  must  have  been  far  gone  in  deoompositian 
when  he  wrote  such  verses.  The  epilogue  of  Mr. 
Grattan,  however,  contains  some  lively  and  fluent  lines, 
xmd  our  readers,  we  presume,  will  not  be  displeased  to 
see  a  few  of  them  here : — 

Hist !  hist  1  I  hear  a  dame  of  fashion  say. 

Lord,  how  absmxl  the  heroine  of  this  play ! 

A  god  pf  rank  and  station  was  so  good 

To  take  a  lady  from  a  hideous  wood, — 

Brought  her  to  all  the  pleasures  of  his  court, 

Of  love,  and  men,  and  music  the  resort ; 

Bid  mirth  and  transport  wait  on  her  oonmiand ; 

Grave  her  a  ball,  and  offered  her  his  hand ; 

And  she,  quite  country^  obstinate  and  mulish, 

Extremely  fine,  perhaps,  but  vastly  foolish, 

Would  neither  speak,  nor  laugh,  nor  dance,  nor  sing, 

Nor  condescend,  nor  wed,  nor — anything. 

But,  gentle  ladies  I  you'll,  I'm  sure,  approve 
Your  sex's  triumph  over  guilty  love ; 
Nor  will  our  sports  of  gaiety  alarm  you ; — 
These  little  bacchanals  will  never  harm  you ; ' 
Nor  Comus'  wreathed  smiles ;  and  youll  admire, 
Once  more,  true  English  force  and  genuine  fire ; 
Milton's  chaste  majesty— Ame's  airy  song, 
The  light  note  tripping  on  Allegro's  tongue ; 
While  the  sweet  flowing  of  the  purest  breast, 
like  Milton  tuneful,  vestal  as  his  taste, 

>  The  Mcuqns  was  aoted  by  children. 
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Calls  Music  from  her  cell,  and  warbles  high 
The  rapturoTis  aonl  of  song  and  sovereign  ecstasy. 

We  shall  not  further  pursue  the  enumerations  which 
this  volume  supplies  of  the  various  amateur  perform- 
ances that  preceded  those  of  Kilkenny — except  to 
remark  that,  in  the  list  of  the  actors  at  Shane's  Castle 
in  1785,  there  occurs  one  name,  which,  in  the  hearts 
of  all  true  Irishmen,  awakens  feelings  which  they  can 
hardly  trust  their  lips  to  utter — Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald. 

With  the  theatricals  of  Kilkenny  expired  the  last 
faint  remains  of  what  may  be  called  the  Social  Era  in 
Ireland.      '  Adieu,   Society  I '   was   the    lively  dying- 
speech  of  one  of  the  fellow-conspirators  of    Berton, 
when  about  to  submit  his  neck  to  the  guillotine ;  and 
*  Adieu,  Soci^te  I '  might,  with  the  same  *  ti-agical  mirth,' 
have  been  ejaculated  by  Ireland  at  the  period  of  the 
TTnion.     To  such  times  as  we  have  been  describing — 
to  such  classic  and  humanising  amusements — ^has  suc- 
ceeded an  age  of  bitter  cant  and  bewildering  controversy. 
Instead  of  opening  their  mansions,  as  of  old,  to  such 
innocent  and  ennobling  hospitalities,  the  Saint-Peers 
of  the  present  day  convert  their  halls  into  conventicles 
and  conversion  shops.    Where  the  theatre  once  re- 
echoed the  yoimg  voices  of  a  Grattan  and  a  Flood,  the 
arena  is  now  prepared   for  the   disputations  of  the 
Reverend  Popes  and  Maguires.     The  scenes  of  Otway 
and  Shakespeare  have  given  way  to  the  often-announced 
tragedies  of  Pastorini,  and  even  farce  has  taken  its  last 
refuge  in  Sir  Harcourt  Lees. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  this  curious  volume, 
which  will,  one  day  or  other,  be  a  gem  in  the  eyes  of 
the  bibliomaniac,  contains  portraits  of  all  the  most 
distinguished   members  of  the  Theatrical  Society  of 
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Kilkenny,  Mr.  Qrattan,  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,'  Mr. 
James  Corry,  &c.,  &c.  There  is  also  prefixed  to  the 
work  a  portrait  of  the  founder  of  the  society,  the  late 
Mr.  Richard  Power,  followed  by  a  xtribate  to  the  high 
qualities  of  that  excellent  man,  &om  '  one  of  the  best 
and  warmest  hearts'  (says  the  editor  of  the  work). 
<  united  with,  perhaps,  the  finest  talents  that  Ireland 
ever  produced.'  *  From  this  just  and  eloquent  eulogr 
we  give  the  following  short  extract : — 

It  wafi  truly  said  of  him,  that '  he  never  made  an  enemy 
or  lost  a  friend ' — and  in  a  country  distracted  by  civil  and 
religious  discord  a  man  could  not  be  found,  of  any  sect  or 
party,  who  felt  unkindly  towards  him.  Yet  this  popnlarit^* 
was  not  earned  by  the  complianoes  of  a  timid  or  assenting 
character;  he  had  a  benevolent  disposition,  which  made  it 
pleasure  to  him  to  make  others  happy,  and  he  shrank  from 
giving  pain  almost  with  the  same  instinct  that  men  shrink 
from  suffering  it.  This  made  him  prompt  to  approve,  and 
slow  to  censure;  indulgent  to  error,  and  encouraging  to 
merit ;  yet  there  was  something  about  him  that  repelled  and 
rebuked  whatever  was  sordid  or  mean ;  and,  when  firmne^ 
was  required,  his  integrity  was  uncompromising,  and  his 
courage  not  to  be  shaken. 

>  This,  as  well  as  the  allusion  to  JLaUa  Rookh  on  a  previoifr 
page,  is  merely  a  mystification  of  Moore's  to  oonoeal  the 
authorship  of  the  article ;  in  which  object,  however,  he  was  not 
successful.  In  his  Diary  of  November  1827  (vol.  v.  p.  239)  he 
records  the  receipt  of  *  a  letter  from  Oorty,  inclosing  one  he  had 
just  got  from  the  Chief  Justice  Bushe,  on  the  subject  of  my  article 
in  the  Edinburgh^  "  Private  TheatrieaW '  The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract : — *  So  much  curious  information,  conveyed  in  a  manner  ?i' 
fascinating,  leaves  little  doubt  as  to  that  hand  which  nulhm  q^ 
tetigit  non  ornaint,  at  least  only  as  much  as  Erasmus  felt  when,  after 
reading  a  work  of  his  times,  he  exclaimed,  "Aid  Mor^ttj  aui 
diaholM"  '—Ed. 

»  The  person  alluded  to  as  the  writer  of  the  Eulogy  is,  we  hn^e 
reason  to  believe,  the  able  and  eloquent  Chief  Justice  Busbe.— -iV^f 
by  Moore, 
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[SSPTEMBEB  1 83 1.] 

It  is,  we  think,  high  time  for  the  well-paid  champions 
of  orthodoxy  in  this  country  to  awake  from  the  digni- 
fied slumbers  in  which  it  is  their  delight  to  indulge, 
and  to  take  some  notice  of  those  incursions  into  their 
sacred  territory  which  the  theologians  of  Germany 
have  been  so  long  permitted,  without  any  repulse,  to 
make.    We  are  assured  by  Shakespeare,  that 

Dainty  bits 
Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bankerout  the  wits  ^ 

nor  could  we  ask  a  much  more  pregnant  proof  of  this 
fact  than  the  striking  contrast  which  exists  between 
the  poor,  active,  studious,  and  inquisitive  theologians 
of  Crermauy,  and  the  sleek,  somnolent,  and  satisfied 

*  I.  The  State  cf  PretegtantUm  in  Germany,  being  the  Substance 
of  Four  Diseovnes  preached  before  the  UnveersUy  of  Cambridge,  By 
tbe  Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose,  B.D.  Seoond  edition,  enlarged,  8vc« 
London,  1829. 

2.  An  JEReterical  Enqviry  into  the  probable  Ca/iuesqfthe  Bationa* 
litt  Character t  lately  predominant  in  the  Theology  of  Qermany.  By 
E.  B.  Pnsey,  M J^.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.    8vo.     1828. 

3.  An  Hutorical  JSnquiry,  Sfo,  Part  the  Second;  containing  an 
Explanation  of  the  Views  misconceived  by  Mr,  Rose,  a/nd  further 
Illustrations,    By  B.  B.  Pusey.     1830. 

4-  Six  Sermons  on  the  Study  of  the  JSbly  Scriptures,  preached 
leforethe  University  of  Cantbridge  in  the  years  1827  cmd  1828;  to 
nhich  are  annealed  Two  Dissertations;  the  first  on  the  Reasonableness 
t^the  Orthodox  Views  of  Christianity,  as  opposbd  to  the  Rationalism 
of  Germany;  the  second  on  Prophecy,  with  an  original  Exposition  of 
the  Book  of  Revelation,  showing  that  the  whole  of  that  rema/rJtable 
Prophecy  has  long  ago  been  fuelled.  By  the  Bev.  S.  Lee,  B.D., 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.    8vo. 
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divines  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  priests  of 
Egypt,  we  are  told,  abstained  from  drinking  the  water 
of  the  Jfile  because  they  found  it  too  fattening ;— the 
Pactolus  of  the  Church  also  fattens,  but  it  is  iwt 
abstained  from;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  oar 
portly  sentinels  slumber  on  their  posts,  while  the  lean 
theologues  of  Halle  and  Grottingen  cany  away  all  the 
glory  of  the  field. 

Among  the  lower  ranks,  indeed,  of  the  English 
clergy,  that  sharpener  of  the  wits,  poverty,  is  not 
wanting.  But  so  strict  is  the  watch  kept  over  their 
orthodoxy  by  their  superiors,  and  so  promptly  does  the 
episcopal  eye,  awake  only  to  innovation,  mark  out  for 
reproof  and  punishment  every  movement  of  free  inquiiy  , 
by  which  the  general  compromise  of  belief  throughout 
the  Church  may  be  disturbed,  that  the  few  among  those 
lower  expectants  of  patronage,  who  have  either  learning 
or  leisure  for  theological  disquisitions,  think  it  most 
prudent  not  to  enter  into  them ;  and  accordingly)  on 
all  the  great  questions  agitated  by  the  G-erman  Kation- 
alists,  a  <  sacred  silence,'  like  that  which  Basil  and 
others  of  the  Fathers  tell  us  was  maintained,  respecting  | 
her  dogmas,  by  the  Primitive  Church,  reigns  with 
almost  equal  profoundness  throughout  that  hallowed  | 
domain  which  reposes  within  the  fence  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles. 

It  is  the  opinion^  indeed,  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Sose, 
whose  work  on  Rationalism  is  now  before  us,  that  to 
the  want  of  a  regular  Episcopacy,  like  that  of  the 
English  Church,  as  well  as  to  the  absence  of  those 
curbs  upon  the  restiveness  of  private  judgment,  which 
a  compulsory  subscription  of  certain  Articles  of  Faith 
imposes,  the  very  erratic  course  into  which  German 
theology  has  extravagated  is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be 
attributed.     In  this  respect  he  says, '  there  is  a  marked 
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difference  between  our   Church   and  these  Protestant 

Churches.'    We  are  inclined  to  doubt,  however,  whether 

that  implicit  acquiescence  in  a  common  symbol  of  \ 

faith  which  diffuses  so  halcyon  a  calm  over  the  surfEUse 

of  our  Church  Establishment  has  not  been   brought 

about  by  appeals  to  far  more  worldly  feelings  than  Mr. 

Rose  would  willingly  admit  to  exist  in  his  reverend 

brotherhood ;  and  we  find  ourselves  strengthened  not  a 

little  in  this  view  of  the  matter  by  having  observed 

that,  in  proportion  as  the  Church  has  become  more  rich 

and  powerful,  less  of  the  '  old  leaven  of  innovations ' 

has  mixed  perceptibly  with  the  mass ;  so  that,  by  a 

result  which  sounds  more  miraculous  than  it  really  is, 

our  establishment  has  gone  on  improving  in  Unity 

in  proportion  as  it  has  more  and  more  abounded  in 

Pluralitiea. 

With  respect  to  the  efficacy  of  Confessions  of  Faith 
in  producing  uniformity  of  belief,  it  may  safely  be 
asserted,  that  no  formula  of  this  nature  has  ever  been 
constructed,  out  of  which  easy  and  pliant  consciences 
could  not  find  some  plausible  loophole  of  escape. 
Among  the  Grermans  themselves  subscription  has,  we 
believe,  been  always  required  to  what  they  call  the 
Symbolic  Books  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  to  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  in  the  Beformed  Churches.  In 
the  former  of  these  two  professions  of  faith  an  opening 
was  indeed  left,  of  which  the  free-thinking  divines  of 
Germany  have  most  abundantly  availed  themselves, 
and  to  which  Mr.  Rose  imputes  the  blame  of  having 
been  one  of  the  main  inlets  through  which  the  flood  of 
heresy,  that  has,  if  we  may  so  say,  unchristianised  their 
Cliurch,  found  admission.  Their  Symbolic  Books,  he 
says,  were  subscribed  '  07il/y  vn  as  far  as  they  agree 
with  Scripture — a  qualification  which  obviously  bestows 
on  the  ministry  the  most  perfect  liberty  of  believiqg 
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and  teaching  whatever  their  own  fancy  may  suggest." 
In  attributing,  however,  to  this  elastic  ^quatenus*  in 
the  creed  of  the  Lutherans  so  much  of  that  perilous 
matter  which  has  been  introduced  into  their  Chuicli, 
the  reverend  gentleman  must,  we  think,  have  forgotten 
the  Sixth  Article  of  those  he  himself  has  subscribed : 
sanctioning  virtually,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  same 
*  latitude  of  interpretation  and  dissent.  '  Holy  Scripture,* 
says  this  article,  ^  contains  all  things  necessary  to  salva- 
tion ;  80  that  whatever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be 
proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man  to  be 
believed  as  an  article  of  &ith,  or  to  be  thought  requisite 
or  necessary  to  salvation.' 

It  was,  indeed,  under  the  shelter  of  this  commodious 
clause  that  the  Jortins,  Claytons,  Blackburnes,  &c.,  of 
other  times,  when  the  Church  of  England  was  perhaps 
less  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  dissent,  and  certainly 
less  furnished  with  the  means  of  purchasing  conformity, 
were  left  unmolested  in  their  bishoprics,  prebends,  and 
rectories,  to  indulge  in  their  own  heterodox  notions, 
and  enjoy  at  once  the  comforts  of  preferment  and 
luxuries  of  dissent.*  Times  are,  however,  in  this 
respect  much  altered.  We  should  like  to  see  the 
actually  existing  Rector  of  St.  Dunstan  in  the  East, 
who  would  so  fiair  risk  his  chance  of  a  stall  as  to  venture 
upon  Jortin's  rash  avowal,  that  *  there  are  Propositions 
contained  in  our  Lit.urgy  and  Articles  which  no  man 

'  It  is  thought  that  Jortin  had  somewhat  more  than  a  leaning 
towards  Arianism.  (See  a  Letter  addressed  to  Gilbert  Wakefield, 
inserted  in  his  M&vunrs,  i.  376.)  That  he  was,  at  all  events,  not 
orthodox  on  this  subject,  may  be  seen  from  a  passage  in  his  Tracts, 
where  he  goes  so  far  as  to  declare,  that  they  who  uphold  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine  respecting  the  Trinity  must  be  prepared  to  assert 
*  that  Jesus  Christ  is  his  own  Father  and  his  own  Son.'  '  The  con- 
sequence will  be  so,*  he  adds,  'whether  they  like  it,  or  whether  they 
like  it  not.* 
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of   common   sense  among   us    believes.'      Even    that 
enigmatic   production   (the   work,   it   is  said,  of  one 
Vigilius,  a  contentious  bishop  of  Tapsus),  which  passed 
nnder  the  name  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  is  to  be  in- 
eluded,  if  we  may  believe  a  late  learned  archbishop,  in 
th.e  same  inviolable   circle  of  reverential   silence,  by 
^w^hich  all  established  and  subscribed  symbols  are  to  be 
surrounded.     The  same  tranquillising  effects  which  the 
power  of  patronage  has  so  long  produced  in  our  political 
system,  the  hope  of  preferment  has  even  more  success- 
fully accomplished  in  the  ecclesiastical  branch  of  our 
constitution ;  and,  as  a  hot  and  headlong  loyalty  has 
long  been  the  sole  title  to  any  favours  from  the  state, 
so    a   blind   and    uninquiring    orthodoxy   is  the   one 
*  narrow  way '  that  leadeth  to  all  good  things  in  the 
Church.     Woe  unto  the  young  divine  who,  like  the 
accomplished  author  of  the  '  History  of  the  Jews,'  dares 
to   reason,  however  unpretendingly  and  sensibly,  upon 
matters  of  religious  concernment! — on  him  will  the 
Theological  Eeviews,  monthly  and  quarterly,  pour  the 
vials  of  their  wrath,  and  on  him  the  golden  gates  of 
preferment  will,  as  sure  as  he  lives,  be  shut. 

Very  different  from  all  this,  and,  it  must  be  owned, 
bordering  on  the  opposite  extreme,  is  the  state  of  such 
matters  in  Germany.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  Re- 
formation upon  the  clergy  of  that  country  was  to  render 
them  at  once  poor  *  and  polemical — to  despoil  them  of 

*  Neither  has  time  nor.  long  possession  improved  their  condition 
in  this  respect.  *  The  richest  member  of  the  Church  of  Hanover,' 
says  a  modem  traveller,  *  the  Abbot  of  Loccum,  who  was  formerly  a 
Prince  of  the  Empire,  is  said  not  to  enjoy,  including  all  his  little 
privileges  (such  as  the  inhabitants  of  Loccum  being  obliged  to 
maintain  his  horses  and  wash  his  linen),  more  than  6,000  thalers, 
or  1, 0002.  per  year,'  The  same  intelligent  traveller  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  celebrated  University  of  Gottingen  ;  *  The 
whole  expense  of  this  university  (and,  compared  with  other  German 
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their  princely  abbeys  and  bishoprics,  and  give  them  the 
choice  of  about  fifty  new  creeds  instead.    The  history 
of  the  Reformers  themselves — of  the  course  of  intolerance 
into  which  these  assertors  of  the  right  of  private  jadg- 
ment  at  once  plunged — the  various  standards  of  infalli- 
bility set  up  by  them,  substituting  (as  has  been  often 
remarked)  *  a  plurality  of  Popes  for  the  one  whom  they 
had  renounced — all  this  is  but  too  freshly  present  to  the 
memories  of  those  who  study  the  strange  history  of 
Human   Faith.     Nor  can  we  conceive  a  much  more 
curious  chapt-er  of  that  history,  as  illustrating  the  ten- 
dency there  is  in  the  human  mind  to  oscillate  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  than  would  be  furnished  by  a  foil 
inquiry  into  the  process  by  which  the  Church  of  Ger- 
many has  been  brought  to  its  present  state ;  by  which 
a  people  who  once  carried  their  notions  of  inspiration 
so  far  as  not  only  to  maintain  that  every  syllable  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  even  to  its  vowel  points,  was  inspired, 
but  also  to  insist  upon  having  it  believed  that  their 
own  Symbolic  Books  were  every  one  of  them  dictated 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  been  at  length  brought  to  en- 
tertain a  system  of  theology,  which  discards  inspiration 
from  the  Scriptures  altogether — makes  Reason  the  sole 
test  and  arbiter  of  Faith,  and,  by  divesting  Christianity  of 

universities,  it  is  magnificently  endowed),  for  books,  salaries  of  pro- 
fessors, buildings,  and  all  other  expenses,  is  somewhat  more  than 
ii,ooo2.  per  year — a  sum  about  equal,  probably,  to  the  incomes  of 
four  heads  of  houses  at  one  of  our  universities.'  Accordingly,  as  he 
adds,  *  Gottingen  has  no  good  things  to  bribe  its  younger  members 
to  a  continued  adherence  to  taught  opinions.  There  is  no  warm 
and  weU-lined  stall  of  orthodoxy.  They  believe  according  as  they 
discover  truth,  and  not  according  to  the  prebends  and  fellowships 
which  reward  a  particular  faith.' 

*  Luther  himself,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  utterer  of 
this  sarcasm.  On  stepping  into  the  carriage  with  Pomeranus,  who 
was  about  to  introduce  him  to  the  Pope's  nuncio,  he  said  laugh- 
ingly, <  Here  sit  the  Pope  of  Germany  and  Cardinal  Pomeranus.' 
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all -claims  to  the  supernatural  and  miraculous^  robs  her 
of  the  strong  ground  on  which  she  has  hitherto  rested 
her.  lever. 

The  task  of  tracing  the  causes  which  led  to  this 
singular  revolution  has,  on  a  limited  scale,  been  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Pusey,  in  two  of  the  volumes  before  us  ; 
and  until  he,  or  some  other  writer  equally  strong  in 
German  lore,  but  somewhat  more  gifted,  it  might  be 
wished,  with  ease  and  lucidness  of  style,  shall  do  full 
justice  to  the  subject,  we  content  ourselves  thankfully 
with  the  sketch  which  he  has  so  ably  and  with  so  truly 
a  Christian  spirit  given  us. 

The  fierce  divisions  of  the  Crerman  Beformers 
among  themselves,  and  the  polemical  spirit  which  was 
thereby  engendered,  converting  the  zeal  which  ought  to 
have  actuated  them,  in  defence  of  their  coromon  cause, 
into  bitter  and  unmitigated  virulence  against  each 
other,  were,  it  cannot  be  doubted  (though  Mr.  Pusey 
passes  lightly  over  this  true  fountain-head  of  the 
niischief),  the  original  source  of  those  abuses  and 
corruptions  of  theology,  which  the  warfare  of  neigh- 
bouring creeds  is  always  sure  to  generate ;  and  which, 
in  this  instance,  by  making  Christianity  subservient  to 
the  passions  and  purposes  of  party,  had  the  effect  of 
gradually  lowering  her  divine  character,  and  placing 
her  on  ground  where  she  was  within  easy  reach  of  her 
enemies.  Among  the  causes  to  which  this  result  is  to 
be  attributed,  one  of  the  most  fatal,  confessedly,  was 
the  erroneous  view  which  the  early  Eeformers  took  of 
the  doctrine  of  inspiration,*  and  the  forced  modes  of 

'  That  the  warning,  however,  has  been  thrown  awaj,  is  proved 
by  such  declarations  as  the  following :— *  After  all,  the  Bible  is  the 
inspired  word  of  God,  and  we  do  well  to  lean  to  the  advocates  of 
plenary  inspiration;  for  there  is  no  end  to  latitude  and  incertitude, 
there  is  no  Icnowing  where  to  stop  if  you  once  admit  that  a  single 
particle  is  uninspired. '-^Grant's  EnglUh  Chnroh, 
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interpreting  the  Scriptures  to  which  it  drove  them. 
Having  laid  it  down  that  every  word  and  syllable  of 
the  text  was  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  became 
incumbent  upon  thena,  of  course,  to  endeavour  to  re- 
concile with  this  unwise  hypothesis  all  those  inaccu- 
racies in  minor  points  of  detail  which  might  be 
remarked  in  the  Sacred  Volume ;  and  which,  imder  a 
more  qualified  theory  of  inspiration,  might  have  been 
safely  left  without  any  such  eflFort  at  defence.  In  thus 
claiming,  however,  for  the  least  important  parts  of  the 
text  the  same  authority  as  for  the  most  essential  and 
vital,  they  rashly  grounded  both  on  the  same  evidence, 
and  exposed  their  character  for  authenticity  to  one  com- 
mon risk. 

During  the  desolating  period  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  the  '  Protestant  party-spirit '  (as  Mr.  Pusey  styles 
it),  which  had  from  the  very  first  been  sufficiently 
strong,  increased  in  virulence,  and,  while  it  prolonged 
the  duration  of  that  struggle,  aggravated  all  its  miseries. 
The  only  branches  of  theology  then  cultivated  were  those 
that  ministered  to  the  factious  spirit  of  the  day,  till,  at 
last,  the  page  of  Scripture  was  referred  to  but  as  a  sort 
of  armoury,  from  whence  the  weapons  of  the  respective 
combatants  were  to  be  furnished.  Hence  arose  a  vain 
and  verbal  school  of  divinity — or,  as  one  of  their  ovn 
better  divines  characterised  it,  *an  armed  theology, 
pointed  with  mere  thorns  of  logic ' — to  the  utter  neglect 
both  of  Christian  practice,  and  of  the  enlightened  knoTf- 
ledge  which  should  be  the  handmaid  of  Christian  truth. 
Ignorant  of  history,  of  sound  Biblical  criticism,  of  all 
those  branches,  in  short,  of  learning  from  which  a 
prepared  champion  of  the  Faith  draws  his  resources  of 
defence,  the  divines  of  Germany  were,  on  the  first 
approaches  of  scepticism,  taken  by  surprise;  those 
Scriptural    proofs,    foimded    chiefly    upon    scholastic 
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subtleties,  which  they  had  found  so  potent  against  each 
other,  fell  powerless  before  the  common  foe,  and  they 
were  at  last  compelled  to  submit  to  a  compromise  with 
the  infidel  even  more  ruinous  than  defeat. 

As  a  counteraction  to  this  cold,  fleshly,  and  formal 
theology,  a  sect  had  arisen  to  which  the  appellation 
of  Pietists  was  given,  whose  original  object  it  was  to 
re-awaken,  throughout  the  Christian   world,   some   of 
those   moral  and  devotional  feelings  which   the   sub- 
tleties of  the  schools  had  nearly  extinguished,  and  to 
call  back  EeUgion  from  the  regions  of  the  head  to  her 
own  humble  and  natural  home  in  the  heart.     But  the 
system    of  these   religionists,   however   amiable   their 
professed  doctrines,  contained  within  itself,   from  the 
first,  the  seeds  of  abuse.     Their  devotional  fervour  soon 
abated   into   hypocrisy:   their  pretensions  to  internal 
illumination  and  divine  impulses   afforded   a  pretext 
to  the  fanatic  for  every  license  of  heresy ;  and  in  the 
disgrace  thus  brought  upon  the  professors  of  Pietism 
the  interests  of  genuine  piety  itself  suffered.     Among 
the   practices   which  this  sect  held  to  be  illicit  were 
laughing,  card-playing,  and  dancing ;  and  the  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Pusey  upon  this  part  of  their  creed  may 
he  read,   perhaps,   with  advantage    by    some   of  oiu" 
modem  pietists : 

The  degree  of  value,  however,  attached  to  the  abstinence 
from  amusements,  whose  character  is  derived  solely  from 
their  influence  upon  each  individual  (the  so-called  a^ia^ojoa), 
hecame  a  source  both  of  self-deception  and  of  breaches  of 
Christian  charity ;  a  deflection  invariably  occurring  as  soon 
^  the  abstinence  is  regarded  as  being  in  itself  a  Christian 
<luty.  A  legal  yoke  is  then  substituted  for  Christian  free- 
<lom ;  and  things,  in  the  first  instance  acknowledged  by  the 
party  itself  to  be  of  subordinate  importance,  become  the  tests 
^^  Christian  progress.     It  thus  became  common  to  exclude 
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from  the  commumon  persons  known  to  have  danced  or  to  : 
have  played  at  cards.  ^  The  great  object,  lastly,  of  the  earir 
school,  the  promotion  of  practical  living  Christianity  aroim<) 
them,  became  a  mere  external  duty,  and  being  conaeqnezLtij 
pursued  mechanically,  alienated,  too  often,  instead  of  winnisf 
to  the  Gospel. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  what  we  have  here  stated, 
that  it  was  by  no  means  from  any  want  of  religious  zeal 
but  from  the  wrong  channels  through  which  that  zeal 
was  directed,  and  the  infinite  varieties  and  whims  of 
opinion  into  which  the  right  of  private  judgment  wan* 
toned,  that  the  public  mind  in  Crermany  came,  at  last,  to 
lose  all  standard  of  orthodoxy,  and  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
every  *  wind  of  doctrine '  by  which  poor  human  reason 
was  ever  yet '  carried  about.'  So  entirely,  indeed,  had 
they  exchanged  the  substance  of  Christianity  for  the 
shadow,  that  the  Bible  itself,  the  professed  oracle  of  all* 
was  in  reality  but  rarely  consulted  by  any.  The 
orthodox  teachers  had  substituted  their  own  scholastic 
theology  for  that  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  *  many  very 
diligent  students  of  theology,'  says  Spener,  *  who  readily 
followed  the  guidance  of  their  preceptors,  and  so  were 
well  versed  in  other  portions  of  theology,  and  held 
diligently  lectures  on  Thetica,  Antithetica,  Polemica, 
and  the  like,  had  never  in  their  life  gone  through  a 
single  book  of  the  Bible.'  Of  the  utter  neglect,  indeed, 
into  which  the  study  of  the  Bible  had  fallen,  among 
this  earliest  Protestant  people,  towards  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
from  the  feet  that,  at  the  great  fair  of  Leipsic,  at  that 

>  It  is  an  amusing  instance  of  the  excesses  that  arise  on  both 
flides,  from  the  mutual  reaction  of  two  religious  sects,  that,  on  one 
occasion,  when  an  edict  excluding  card-players  from  their  comma- 
nion  was  issued  by  the  pietists,  a  fonnula  of  prayer  for  success  at 
cards  was  immediately  published  by  one  of  the  orthodox  preachers 
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)eriod,  in  not  one  of  the  booksellers'  shops  was  either 
Jible  or  Testament  to  be  found. 

It  ig  not  wonderful  that,  in  a  country  where  religion 
ndA  left  thus  wild  and  unfenced,  intersected  by  so  many 
rarious  cross-ways  of  doctrine,  and  without  any  fixed 
frontier  of  faith,  the  inroads  of  sceptics  should,  on  their 
first  appearance,  be  successful,  and  at  once  ^  win  their 
easy  way.'     To  the  introduction  and  study  of  the  works 
of  the  English  freethinkers,  Toland,  Tindal,  Collins, 
&c.,  Mr.  Posey  attributes  the  first  strong  impression 
that  was  made  ujton  the  already  fragile  outworks  of* 
German  faith ;  and  he  might  have  added  that  the  title 
alone  of  Toland's  &mous  book, '  Christianity  not  Mys- 
terious ;  a  treatise  showing  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Gospel   contrary  to  reason,  or  above  it,  and  that  no 
Christian  doctrine  can  be  properly  called  a  mystery,' 
contains  within  it  the  germ  of  all  that  system  of  Ea- 
tionalism  which  the  Germans  afterwards  adopted.     The 
flattering  reception,  indeed,  which  this  bold  innovator 
met  with  at  the  Courts  of  Hanover  and  Berlin,  after 
having  been  chased  out  of  society  for  his  opinions  in 
his  own  country,  affords  a  stronger  proof,  perhaps,  than 
any  that  Mr.  Pusey  has  produced,  of  the  state  of  ripe- 
ness for  the  reception  of  anti-Christian  doctrines  to 
which  all  classes  of  German  society  had  at  that  period 
heen  quickened.     This  avowed  author  of  a  book  which 
had,  in  England,  undergone  the  singular  criticism  of 
being  presented  as  a  public  nuisance  by  the  Grand 
Jiny  of  Middlesex,  found  himself  in  Hanover  so  ho- 
iioured  by  the  Electress  Dowager  and  her  family  as  even 
to  be  presented  by  these  illustrious  persons  with  gold 
medals  and  pictures  of  themselves  on  his  departure ; 
and  at  Berlin,  where  the  Queen  noticed  him  with  pe- 
culiar fisivour,  he  was  allowed  to  hold  a  conference  in 
her  Majesty's  presence  with  the  learned  Beausobre,  the 
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acknowledged  object  of  which,  on  Toland's  part,  was  to 
call  in  question  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament. 

To  the  still  more  direct  encouragement,  backed  also 
by  his  own  personal  example,  which  the  great  Frederick 
held  out  to  all  apostles  of  infidelity,  a  more  than  due 
share  of  weight  has  been  allotted  among  the  causes  that 
have  occurred  to  bring  the  Protestantism  of  the  land  of 
Luther  so  low ;  the  truth  being  that  such  royal  in- 
stances of  irreverence  and  scepticism  as  were  exhibited 
by  Frederick  and  his  philosophical  grandmother,'  are  io 
be  classed  rather  among  the  results  than  the  causes  of 
this  singular  revolution,  which  had  been  in  full  4)10- 
gress  long  before  either  of  them  existed,  and  the  real 
seeds  of  which  are  to  be  sought  as  &r  back  as  the 
Eeformation  itself.  In  the  extreme  opinions  and  doc- 
trines to  which  that  great  outbreak  of  the  hmnan  mind 
gave  vent,  and  the  strong  reaction  which,  after  a  long 
course  of  intolerance,  they  provoked,  lies  the  wholt 
solution  of  the  phenomena  which  the  Church  of  Grer- 
many  has  exhibited,  the  explanation  of  every  phasis 
through  which  the  ^inconstant  moon'  of  her  feith  has 
passed.  To  this  reaction  alone  was  it  owing  that  the 
busy  spirit  of  strife  and  dogmatism  among  her  sects 
was  succeeded  by  the  dangerous  calm  of  indifiFerence 
and  scepticism,  that  the  neglect  and  contempt  of  human 
learning  which  had  prevailed  under  the  influence  of 
Spener  and  his  followers,  was  displaced  by  the  over- 
fastidious  Biblical  criticism  and  daring  inquisitiveness 

*  This  princess  declined  the  offer  of  religious  counsel  in  ber  las- 
hours,  saying  « Laissez-moi  mourir  sans  disputer.*  It  is  also  to.'l 
of  her  that,  on  seeing  one  of  her  dame»  d'hormnir  weeping  by  b^^ 
bedside,  she  said,  *  Ne  me  plaignez  pas,  car  je  vais  &  prfeent  sati^- 
f aire  ma  curiosity  sur  les  principes  des  choses  que  Leibnitz  n  a 
jamais  pu  m^ezpliquer.* 
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df  the  learned  school  of  Michaelis ;  while  (most  fatal 
change  of  all)  from  the  heights  of  that  lofty  theory  of 
inspiration  which  had  led  her  divines  to  see  the  dic- 
tates of  the  Spirit  in  every  syllable  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  they  descended  at  last  to  the  opposite  and 
deadly  extreme  of  rejecting  inspiration  from  the  Scrip- 
ti j-es  altogether.     This  last  mortal  blow  to  the  authority 
of  the  sacred  volume  was  the  result,  it  is  evident,  of  a 
sort  of  compromise  between  religion  and  philosophy,  in 
which   the  former,  pressed  by  the  reasonings  of  her 
adversary,  and  already  half  in  his  interests,  consented 
to  give  up  whatever  there  was  of  supernatural  in  the 
grounds  on  which  she  stood,  for  the  sake  of  securing  to 
herself  his  aid  in  the  conservation  of  what  remained ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  philosopher,  thus  im- 
pmdently  propitiated  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  had 
shocked  him  in  the  popular  faith,  saw  no  longer  any 
objection  to  assmning  the  name  of  Christian ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  rejoiced  in  having  thus  ready  formed  to 
his  hand  a  grand  scheme   of  moral   instruction,  by 
which,  purified  as  it  now  appeared  to  him  of  all  super- 
fluous alloy,  the  true  happiness  of  mankind,  both  here 
and  hereafter,  might  be  advantaged. 

Such,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  briefly  to  trace  it, 
combining  our  own  views  with  those  of  the  writers 
before  us,  is  the  history  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  ulti- 
oiate  results  of  the  system  called  Bationalism  in  G-er- 
toany.  It  is  right  to  add  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Puaey  and  others  conversant  with  the  subject,  this 
school  of  theology  has  within  these  few  years  experienced 
a  check,  and  is  at  present  on  the  decline.  How  far 
this  opinion  may  be  correct  we  know  not;  but,  in  a 
work  published  very  lately  at  Altona,  entitled  '  Fort- 
setzung  der  Reformation,'  we  perceive  that  the  author, 
who  is  one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  Lutheran 
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Church  in  Hanover,  still  claims  for  the  Rationalists,  if 
not  superiority  of  numbers,  a  decided  prepondeiance  in 
intellectual  force  and  literary  acquirement. 

Of  the  general  objects  and  character  of  the  adbool, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  sketch  we  have 
given ;  but  the  different  d^ees  and  varietiefi  of  their 
heterodoxy  can  only  be  learned  by  a  perusal  of  their 
works.  The  fundamental  principles  of  Rationalism  we 
take  to  be  these  : — That  human  reason,  or  the  reasoning 
faculty,  is  the  sole  arbiter  as  to  what  is  to  be  received 
as  truth,  and  what  is  to  be  rejected  as  error,  by  the 
human  mind ;  that  facts  recognised  by  sense  or  con- 
sciousness form  the  materials  on  which  the  reasoning 
faculty  is  to  be  exercised ;  that  human  belief  is  then, 
and  then  only,  reasonable,  when  the  degree  of  assent 
given  to  any  proposition  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  evidence  presented  to  the  mind  of  the 
inquirer. 

The  Rationalist  goes  on  to  affirm  that  one  of  the 
most  important  among  the  &cts  to  which  experience 
bears  its  testimony  is  this, — that  the  phenomena  of 
Nature  are  so  linked  to  each  other  that  the  whole,  as 
presented  before  the  human  spectator,  constitutes  a 
series  invariably  uniform.  Every  phenomenon  is  found, 
if  it  can  be  examined,  to  be  connected  with  something 
antecedent ;  every  change  indicates  a  previous  change, 
.and  the  precedent  and  the  consequent  are  alwuys  seen 
to  bear  the  same  uniform  and  reciprocal  relation. 
Hence  the  Rationalist  concludes  that  the  government 
of  this  world  is  conducted  in  every  instance,  not  by  &d 
im/riMdiaie^  but  by  an  vatentiedMxJte  agency ;  or  at  least 
by  an  agency  of  which  the  manifestations  always  ap* 
pear  to  be  vniermedicUe^  and  to  be  regulated  by  the 
same  unvarying  laws. 

In  subscribing  to  this  conclusion,  the  Rationalist 
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considers  that  lie  is  not  acting  an  optional  part,  but 
merely  listening  with  attention  to  what  he  deems  the 
primary  and  indisputable  revelation  of  Nature  and  of 
God ;  to  doubt  which,  he  contends,  would  be  an  out- 
rage against  his  own  being,  and  an  act  of  infidelity 
towards  its  author.     When  the  history  of  a  long  ex- 
tended series  of  miracles  is  placed  before  the  nationalist, 
he  replies  that  narratives  of  a  similar  kind  are  to  be 
found  among  every  people  whose  understandings  are 
uninfoTmed  and  uncultivated ;  nay,  that  the'  existence 
and  the  belief  of  such  narratives  are  the  inseparable 
result  of  that  state  of  mind  in  which  the  knowledge  of 
the  operations  of  nature  is  as  yet  limited  and  super- 
ficial ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  to  one  who  is  largely 
conversant  with  the  feicts  and  laws  of  the  natural  world, 
no  &ct  adequately  attested  has  ever  yet  been  brought 
in  which  these  laws  have  been  departed  &om;   and 
further,  that  even  if  what  might  appear  to  be  an  in- 
stance of  this  kind  could  be  adduced,  of  which  the 
evidence  might  seem  to  be  irrefiragable,  still,  all  ana- 
logy, and  the  history  of  past  errors  on  this  subject, 
would  enforce  the  conclusion  that  this  apparent  de- 
viation was  only  apparent,  and  that  the  solution  -  must 
be  sought  in  our  yet  inadequate  acquaintance  with  all 
Ihe  parts  of  the  process,  and  our  inability  to  detect  the 
intermediate  links  of  the  chain  by  which  such  pheno- 
menon is  united  to  the  regular  laws  of  the  universe. 

If,  then,  continues  the  nationalist,  I  am  required 
to  receive  as  true  a  history  of  a  series  of  miraculous 
interventions  suspending  the  accustomed  laws  of  Nature, 
and  this  on  the  attestation  of  men  of  uncultivated 
minds,  I  am  required  also,  at  the  same  time,  to  admit 
that  there  has  been  a  strange  subversion  of  the  order  of 
Nature;  that. an  incomprehensible  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  human  mind,  and  a  still  more  incompre- 
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hensible  change  in  the  divine  government.  I  mo^ 
believe  that,  whilst  man  was  in  knowledge  and  reason 
a  child^  he  had  attained  to  an  accuracy  of  attention,  a 
comprehensiveness  of  research,  an  extent  of  knowledge, 
which  is  now  found  to  belong  to  the  hiunan  mind  only 
after  it  has  been  developed  by  a  long  series  of  win- 
cation,  and  has  appropriated  to  itself  all  that  the  ob- 
servation of  ages  has  accumulated.  I  must  believe 
that  man  was  competent  to  judge  of  varicUiojis  befon^ 
experience  had  taught  him  to  expect  uniformJty ;  to 
become  an  acute  observer  and  a  trustworthy  witness  of 
exceptions  before  he  had  learned  the  rvle.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  must  believe  that  God  has  changed  his 
mode  of  governing  the  world ;  that  his  administration 
was  not  then,  as  now,  irUermediate^  but  immediate— 
that  it  was  a  succession  of  divine  interventions ;  ibat 
it  was  a  suspension  of  the  naturcUj  and  a  substitution 
of  the  supernatural.  In  a  word,  I  must  believe  that 
while  the  human  mind  was  in  a  state  of  childhood  it 
had  attained  to  more  than  the  maturity  of  manhood, 
and  that  the  government  of  God  was*  then  parallel  to 
what  are  now  the  dreams  of  intellectual  childhood. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  principles  such  as  these, 
consistently  pursued,  would  conduct  to  the  total  re- 
jection of  whatever  is  supernatural  in  the  Judaical  and 
Christian  revelations ;  nor  does  the  nationalist  evade 
this  rejection ;  on  the  contrary,  he  attempts  to  defend 
it ;  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  works  aheady 
published  by  the  advocates  of  the  system  consist  of 
observations,  philological,  philosophical,  historical,  and 
critical,  on  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
evidently  intended  to  diminish  the  reader^s  confidence 
in  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  writers,  in  the  mira- 
culous events  they  relate,  in  their  divine  authority  and 
infallible  truth. 
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Of  the  dangerous  consequences  of  such  an  irruption 
into  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ  by  a  body  of  men  learned 
and  acute^  sincerely  honest,  as  of  many  of  them  it  must 
be  accorded,  in   this  their  bold  chase  after  truth,  but 
still  unprepossessed  with  any  of  that  feeling,  as  to  the 
sacrednesi  of  their  subject,  which  might  insure  from 
them  at  least  delicacy,  if  not  reverence,  in  handling  it, 
there  requires  but  little  reflection  to  bring  before  us 
the  whole  startling  extent.     In  pursuance  of  their  plan 
of  rejecting  all  that  is  supernatural  in  the  Christian 
history,  they  apply  themselves,  of  course  with  peculiar 
diligence,  to  explaining  away  the  miracles  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and  how  familiarly  and  even  coarsely  some 
of  them  grapple  with  this  task  may  be  seen  from  a 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  Paulus,  one  of  their 
most  celebrated  theologians,  has  executed  it.     On  the 
nuiacle  of  the  tribute-money  and  fish  he  says :  *  What 
sort  of  a  miracle  is  it  which  is  commonly  found  here  ? 
I  will  not  say  a  miracle  of  about  twelve  or  twenty 
groschen  (2s.  6d.),  for  the  greatness  of  the  value  does 
not  make  the  greatness  of  the  miracle.    But  it  may  be 
observed  that  as,  first,  Jesus  received,  in  general,  sup- 
port bora  many  persons  (Judas  kept  the  stock,  John 
2U-  6)  in  the  same  way  as  the  Babbis  frequently  Uved 
&om  such   donations ;  as,  secondly,  so   many   pious 
women  provided  for  the  wants  of  Jesus ;  as,  finally,  the 
daim  did  not  occur  at  any  remote  place,  but  at  Caper- 
naum, where  Christ  had  friends,  a  miracle  for  about  a 
dollar  would   certainly  have  been  superfluous.'    The 
niiracle  of  Christ  walking  upon  the  water,  the  same     * 
^Wlogian  gets  rid  of  by  resolving  it  into  a  mistransla- 
\    tion  of  the  words  hr\  rrj9  0a\da<n}9^  which  he  asserts 
^^bt  to  be  rendered  not  *  on  the  sea,'  but '  by  or  near 
^he  sea.' 

Among  the  modes  of  interpretation  adopted  by  the 
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JElationalists  for  the  purpose  of  shaping  to  their  own 
hypothesis  the  events  and  doctrines  recorded  in  tlie 
Gospel,  one  of  the  most  favourite,  as  being  one  of  the 
most  convenient,  is  the  theory  of  accommodation,  a 
theory  which,  in  supposing  Christ  and  his  apostles  to 
have  adapted  themselves,  in  much  of  what  they  said 
and  did,  to  the  religious  and  national  prejudices  of  the 
persons  whom  they  addressed,  throws  a  commodious 
sort  of  ambiguity  round  their  actions  and  sayings,  under 
the  cover  of  which  any  difficulty  that  stands  in  the  waj 
of  any  commentator  may  with  ease  be  explained  away. 
Against  this  hypothesis,  as  made  use  of  by  Semler  and 
others,  Mr.  Bose  enters  his  protest  with  considerable 
indignation ;  but  we  may  be  fdlowed  to  say,  in  passing:? 
that  by  none  of  the  German  theologians — not  even  by 
Professor  Van  Hemert,  who  seems  to  have  escaped  Mr- 
Rose's  multifarious  research — has  this  theory  of  accom- 
modation been  ever  carried  to  a  much  more  astounding 
length  than  by  the  right  reverend  author  of  the  '  Divine 
Legation,'  in  his  view  of  the  numerous  compliafl<^ 
vrith  popular  prejudice  and  superstition  to  which  the 
Almighty,  as  he  thinks,  condescended,  when  (to  use  the 
bishop's  ovm  extraordinary  words)  *  it  pleased  the  ^ 
of  Heaven  to  take  upon  himself  the  office  of  chief 
magistrate  of  the  Jewish  Bepublic' 

But,  whatever  irreverence  some  of  these  rationalising 
critics  may  have  been  guilty  of,  and  however  that  most 
headlong  of  coursers.  Hypothesis,  may  have  carried 
them  (as  it  does  all  who  mount  it)  away,  there  seems 
to  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  unwearied  industry, 
deep  learning,  and,  we  will  add,  conscientious  purpose^ 
of  the  greater  number  of  these  recluse  aud  laborioi^ 
scholars ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  us  to  be  denied,  in  aoy 
quarter,  that  among  the  questions  which  they  have 
raised  relative  to  the  divine  character  of  Scripture-' 
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some  firivolous,  some  startling,  some  merely  ingenious — 
there  have   been  also  some  which  not  only  claim  the 
earnest  consideration  of  our  own  learned  divines,  but 
are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  all  reflecting  Christians. 
Among  this  lalter  class  of  their  lucubrations  must 
be  ranked  the  question  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
three  first  Grospels — a  question  in  which  no  less  impor- 
tant a   point  is  involved  than  whether  these  three 
Evangelical  narratives  are  really  the  composition  of  the 
writers  whose  names  they  bear ;  or  whether  they  are 
not  merely  transcriptions  or  translations  of  some  docu- 
ments relative  to  the  life  of  Christ  which  had  previously 
existed.     The  remarkable  instances  that  occur  in  them 
of  close  verbal  agreement,  not  only  in  places  relating  to 
tbe  discourses  and  parables  of  Christ,  but  in  passages 
containing  no  more  than  a  mere  narrative  of  facts,  afford 
such  strong  proofs  of  the  existence  of  an  original  docu- 
ment— a  'n-fHOTSvaryyiXiov^  either  in  Greek  or  Aramaic 
— firom  which  two,  at  least,  out  of  the  three  Evangelists 
must  have  copied  their  details,  that  it  is  now,  we  be- 
lieve, not  even  attempted  to  be  denied  that  there  must 
have  existed  some  such  source ;  and  the  main  point  of 
discussion  at  present,  is,  whether  it  was  from  a  Gospel 
composed  by  one  of  these  Evangelists   that  the  two 
others  copied  theirs ;  or  whether,  as  the  German  critics 
suppose,  all  the   three   were  alike  indebted  for  their 
materials  to   some  common    documents,   which   they 
found  already  in  circulation,  and  from  which  they  com- 
piled their  narratives. 

This  discovery,  for  so  it  may  be  called,  of  the 
bibhcal  critics  of  Germany,  was  first  made  known  in 
this  country  some  years  since  by  a  translation,  from  the 
pen  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  of  the  elaborate 
work  of  Michaelis,  in  which  the  question  was  put  forth. 
That  a  discussion  affecting,  in  its   results,  even  the 
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claims  of  the  Gospels  in  question  to  inspiration,  and 
supported,  on  the  heterodox  side,  by  such  an  amy  of 
erudition  and  criticism,  should  not  have  drawn  forth 
from   our  beneficed    theologians   some    counteracting 
effort,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  that  spell  of  *  rich 
repose '  which,  as  we  have  said,  hangs  over  all ;  and 
renders  them,  as  long  as  they  can  prevail  upon  Hetero- 
doxy to  keep  the  peace  within  their  circle,  indifferent 
as  to  what  gambols  she  may  indulge  in  out  of  it.    It 
was,  indeed,  not  without  good  reason  that   Boileau 
placed  the  dwelling  of  the  goddess  of  Sloth  in  the  rich 
Abbaye  of  Citeaux  where  the  light  of  Reforms  had 
never  penetrated.     The  question  of  the  three  (Jospeb 
was  again  returned  upon  the  hands  of  the  hard-working' 
and  hard-named  scholars  of  Germany — ^the   Schleier- 
machers,  Bretschneiders,  &c. — and  with  the  exception, 
if  we  recollect  right,  of  Archdeacon  Townson's  Dis- 
courses on  the  Gospels,  and  a  stray,  contemptuoitf 
notice  or  two  from  the  young  candidates  for  livings 
that  conduct  some  of  the  Theological  Beviews,  not  a 
single  response  on  the  subject  has  breathed  from  any  of 
those  oracles  to  which  we  lay-readers  of  divinity  ar® 
taught  to  look  for  instruction. 

Nor  has  this  arisen  from  any  want  of  a  taste  for 
authorship  among  the  members  of  the  Episcopal  bench, 
one  of  whom  has  been  even  engaged — very  innocentlyt 
we  acknowledge — ^in  disturbing  with  his  single  voice 
that  imanimity  so  dear  to  the  Church,  by  upholding 
the  I  John,  v.  7,  which  everybody  else  rejects ;  ^^ 
doubting  the  authenticity  of  Milton's  *  Christian 
Doctrine,'  which  everybody  else  believes.  Another 
right  reverend  author,  to  whose  enlightened  candour, 
erudition,  and  litei*ary  tastes  we  shall  always  be  among 
the  first  to  pay  willing  homage,  has  amused  his  classic 
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leigure  by  compofiing  two  very  interesting  works  on  the 
writings    of  Tertullian  and   Justin  Martyr;  from  the 
former  of  which  our  profane  memories   have  carried 
away  the  following  short  and  playful  anecdote,  related, 
as  the  bishop   teUs  us,  in  Tertullian's  Treatise,   *De 
Virginibus  Velandis  : ' — A  female,  who  had  somewhat 
too  liberally  displayed  her  person,  was  thus  addressed 
by  an  angel  in  a  dream  (cervices,  quasi  applauderet, 
verberans)    'El^^antes,'    inquit,   *  cervices    et    merito 
nudae ! '    This  is  all  very  well,  and  very  harmless,  but, 
in  the  meantime,  while  our  bishops  are  thus  culling 
flowers  from  the  Fathers,  such  momentous  questions 
as  we  have  above  alluded  to,  involving  vitally,  it  cannot 
be  denied,   the  nearest  interests   of   Christianity — as 
troubling  with  doubt  the  very  spring-head  from  which 
that  *  Fount  of  Life  *  flows — remain  unsifted  and  almost 
untouched ;   while  such  humble  inquirers  after  truth 
as  ourselves  are  left  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  these  inde- 
feitigable  Germans  (who  vnll  write,  and  whom  we  cannot 
help  reading),  without  any  aid  from  our  own  established 
teachers  of  the  truth,  to  enable  us  to  detect  their  so- 
phistries, or  sound  the  shallows  of  their  learning. 

The  policy  of  silence,  however  inglorious,  was  no 
doubt  sufficiently  safe,  as  long  as  the  ignorance  of  the 
German  language,  prevailing  throughout  this  country, 
rendered  the  heresies  of  the  Wegscheiders  and  Fritzsches 
a  *' sealed  fountain'  to  most  readers.  But  this  state  of 
things  no  longer  exists.  The  study  of  German  is  be- 
coming uiiiversal ;  translations  multiply  upon  us  daily, 
and  we  may  soon  expect  to  see  our  literary  market 
glutted  with  rationalism.  Nor  is  it  only  on  the  shelves 
of  theology  we  shall  have  to  encounter  its  visitations, 
for  it  can  take  all  shapes — '  mille  habet  omatus.'  It 
has,  before  now,  lurked  in  a  fable  of  Lessing,  won  its 
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way  in  the  form  of  a  religious  essay  by  Schiller,^  and 
glimmered  doubtfully  through  the  bright  mist  of  the 
^  AUemagne '  of  Madame  de  Stael ;  while  a  late  ratio- 
naUsing  geologist  among  ourselves  has  contrived  to 
insinuate  its  poison  into  a  history  of  the  primitive 
strata. 

Among  the  very  few  works  this  subject  has  as  yet 
called  forth  are  those  which  have  been  selected  for  tbe 
groundwork  of  this  article,  and  whose  contents  we  shall 
BOW  proceed  briefly  to  notice.  We  have  already  stated 
that  the  chief  object  of  Mr.  Kose's  publication  is  to 
prove  that  to  the  want  of  an  episcopal  church  establish- 
ment— ^like  that  of  which  he  is  himself  an  aspiring 
minister — the  decline,  and  all  but  fiJl,  of  (jennafl 
Protestantism  is  to  be  attributed.  From  this  view  of 
the  matter  Mr.  Pusey  ventures  to  differ.  He  thinks  it 
pos^ble  that  a  Christian  Church  may  exist  without  tbe 
constitution,  liturgy,  or  articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  does  us  the  honour  among  other  examples  to 
cite  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  is  of  opinion  tiiat 
the  superintendents  in  the  Lutheran  Church  are  not 
very  dissimilar  from  the  bishops  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  he  believes,  on  sufficient  grounds,  that  sub- 
scription to  the  Symbolic  books  is  universally  required* 
the  qualification  to  which  Mr.  Rose  so  much  objects, 
being,  he  thinks,  of  comparatively  recent  introduction, 
and  very  partially  adopted.  He  therefore,  with  a  fer 
more  comprehensive  view  of  his  subject  than  could  be 
expected  from  an  eye  long  accustomed,  like  Mr.  Bote's, 
to  rest  upon  the  bench  of  bishops  as  its  origin,  deduces 
the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  Protestant  spirit  in 
Germany  to  causes,  some  of  them  even  anterior  to  the 
formation  of  Protestant  communities  into  a  Church, 

>  The  MntUng  of  Mo$ea — a  little  essajr,  full  of  eloquence  i^ 
rationalism. 
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and  most  of  them,  we  should  ourselves  add,  too  deep 
and  strong  for  any  fonn  of  church  discipline  whatever 
to  have  controlled.     This  use  of  his  reasoning  powers 
by  the  Oxford  professor  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
give  mortal  offence  to  Mr.  Kose,  both  because  he  is 
himself  (in  more  senses  than  one)  an  anti-rationalist, 
and  because  he  foresaw  danger  therefrom  to  his  own 
much-loved    theory.      Accordingly,    without    loss    of 
time   or  anger,  he  sends  forth  a  reply  to  Mr.  Pusey, 
which,  for  ill  temper  and  unfairness — for  the  prodigal 
use  of  what  Warburton  calls  ^  hard  words  and  soft  argu- 
ments ' — has  few  parallels  that  we  know  of  in  the  range 
even  of  theological  controversy.     For  lack  of  seemlier 
modes  of  warfare,  he  has  even  resorted  to  that  cry, of 
^  heresy '  in  which  the  defeated  champions  of  State  doc- 
trines have  always  a  sure  resource ;  and,  in  the  fiEu^ 
not  only  of  declarations,  but  of  sound  proofs  of  Christian 
orthodoxy,  on  the  pai*t  of  Mr.  Pusey,  more  than  inti- 
mates that  the  historian  of  fiationalism  is  himself  a 
Bationalist.     To  this  attack  Mr.  Pusey  has  replied,  in 
a  second  volume  on  the  state  of  Crerman  Protestantism, 
and  in  which,  with  a  style  much  improved  and  stores 
of  learning  still  unexhausted,  he  develops  still  further 
his  own  views  of  this  important  subject ;  and  answers 
the  cavils  and  insinuations  of  his  angry  assailant  with 
a  degree  of  dignity,  firmness,  and  imperturbable  ur- 
banity which   cannot  fail  to  inspire  his  readers  with 
the  sincerest  admiration. 

Of  the  thick  octavo  volume  of  Professor  Lee,  the 
only  portions  that  come  within  the  scope  of  our  present 
notice  are  his '  Dissertation  on  the  Views  and  Principles 
of  the  Modem  Rationalists  of  Germany,*  and  his  criti- 
cisms on  two  distinguished  ornaments  of  that  school — 
Bertholdt  and  Gesenius.  That  Professor  Lee  is  a  very 
learned  person,  we  are  not  inclined  to  doubt ;  but  he 
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would  make  but  a  sorry  figure,  we  suspect,  in  the  hands 
of  the  theologians  of  Halle.  For  his  Chaldaic  we  have, 
of  course,  infinite  respect ;  but  must  confess,  that,  were 
we  to  judge  him  by  his  English,  it  would  be  with  some 
difficulty  we  should  keep  out  of  our  heads  that  unlucky 
French  couplet — 

Feut4tre,  en  latm,  c'est  un  grand  personna^ 
Mais,  en  fran9ais,  c'est  nn/  <bc.  &a 

In  this  gentleman's  criticisms  on  the  Christologia 
JudcBorum  of  Bertholdt,  it  gives  us  no  very  promising 
notion  of  his  familiarity  with  the  works  of  the  author 
whom  he  pretends  to  criticise  to  find  him  avowing  his 
inability  to  cite  Bertholdt's  interpretation  of  the  fifty- 
second  and  fifty-third  chapters  of  Isaiah ;  and  this  for 
the  very  simple  and  intelligible  reason  that  he  did  not 
know  where  to  find  it.  Out  of  this  difficulty  we  think 
it  but  charitable  to  help  the  learned  Professor,  by 
referring  him  as  well  to  a  distinct  essay  of  Bertholdt 
on  the  subject,  as  to  the  third  part  of  this  writer's 
treatise,  De  Ortii  Theologies  HebrcsoruTn^  at  the  eod  of 
which  Mr.  Lee  will  find  the  interpretation  he  seeks. 

We  have,  however,  a  much  graver  charge  than  this 
of  ignorance  to  bring  against  the  Professor — if,  indeed, 
ignorance  be  not  equally  his  excuse  in  both  case*— 
which  is,  that,  in  his  strictures  upon  the  commentary 
of  Dr.  Gesenius  on  Isaiah,  he  has,  in  one  instance, 
totally  misrepresented  the  opinions  of  that  learned 
conunentator ;  and  this  injustice  is  the  less  excusable, 
as,  in  the  novelty  and  boldness  of  the  G-erman's  theories, 
there  may  be  found  abundance  of  heterodox  points  to 
attack,  without  thus  falsely  charging  him  with  any 
others. 

In  his  observations  on  the  fifty-second  and  fifty- 
third  chapters  of  Isaiah,  Gesenius  contends,  in  opposition 
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to  the  general  opinion  of  Christians  of  all  ages,,  and  of 
many  among  the  Jews  themselves,  that  these  passages 
<:annot  be  interpreted  as  a  direct  prophecy  of  the 
Messiah  ;  and  having  proved,  as  he  thinks,  by  a  series 
of  elaborate  arguments,  that  the  commonly  received 
interpretation  is  to  be  rejected,  he  next  enters  into  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  interpretation  that  ought  to  be 
substituted  in  its  place.  The  conclusion  he  comes  to 
at  last  is,  that,  in  those  passages  where  the  Prophet 
speaks  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord,  he  had  in  view  not 
any  one  particular  person,  past,  present,  or  future,  but 
the  body  or  aggregate  of  the  prophets  of  the  Lord 
collectively  considered ;  in  other  words,  the  Prophetic 
Order,  which  he  thus  personifies,  describing  their 
wrongs  and  their  hopes  as  the  wrongs  and  hopes  of  an 
individual,  lamenting  the  long  series  of  suflFering, 
insult,  and  persecution  they  had  endured,  and  looking 
forward  with  confidence  to  their  future  vindication  and 
triumph. 

With  the  argimients  by  which  Dr.  Gesenius  en- 
deavours to  sustain  this  hjrpothesis  we  have  no  concern 
at  present,  except  to  say  that  they  appear  to  us,  on  the 
^bole,  strained  and  unsatisfactory.  Such,  however,  is 
his  deliberate  view  of  the  prophecy,  and  he  has  declared 
it  as  explicitly  as  words  can  speak.  In  the  fece  of  all 
this,  Professor  Lee — having  taken  pains,  as  he  with 
^nuch  simplicity  tells  us,  to  'ascertain'  exactly  the 
<5pinion  of  Gesenius — comes  forward  and  attributes  to 
him  an  interpretation  of  the  passage  totally  different 
from  that  which  he  has  thus  plainly  and  distinctly 
enounced.  *  The  servant  of  the  Lord  here  mentioned,' 
says  Mr.  Lee,  *is,  occordiTig  to  Oesenivs's  corwm&nt^  the 
Prophet  Isaiah.'  Now,  not  only  is  it  the  fact  that  this 
interpretation  is  Tiot  that  of  Gesenius,  but  it  will  be 
seen  that  Gesenius  himself  has  taken  great  pains   to 
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prove  that  the  passage  cannot  be  applied  to  Isaiah; 
and  for  proof  of  this  we  refer  to  his  work,  where  various 
interpretations  of  the  passage,  and  its  applications  t'> 
Uzziah,  Hezekiah,  Josiah,  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah,  are 
successively  examined  and  rejected  (Part  Second,  p. 

171). 

We  should  be  inclined  to  consider  this  misrepreseD- 
tation  as  merely  a  blunder  of  ignorance,  had  not  Mr. 
Lee  turned  it  to  such  triumphant  account  in  taunting 
and  exulting  over  his  brother  doctor.^  He  pursues, 
indeed,  his  fancied  triumph  through  several  pages^ 
talking  of  '  the  marvellous  inconsistency  of  Isaiah 
suffering  death  by  martyrdom,  and  yet  enjoying  long 
life  as  a  reward  ; '  and  exclaiming  exultingly,  *  I  should 
like  to  know  how  this  servant  of  God  could  know  that 
he  was  to  become  a  martyr  for  the  sins  of  the  Jei?s.* 
This  triumph  of  the  professor,  resembling  as  it  doesj 
that  of  another  valorous  personage  of  whom  we  are 
told,  *  He  made  the  giants  first,  and  then  he  killed 
them,'  would  be  merely  ridiculous  were  there  not  strong 
reasons  for  suspecting  that  there  is  full  as  much  of  un- 
fairness as  of  ignorance  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

We  have  already  ventm*ed  to  criticise  the  learned 
Ghaldaist's  English ;  we  will  now  say  a  word  about  his 
German.  In  a  passage  immediately  following  that 
which  we  have  above  referred  to,  Gesenius  says,  *  Die 
Bede  des  Propheten  wechselt  mit  der  Rede  des  Jehova 
so  ab,  dass  lh.  13 — 15  Jehova  zu  reden  fbrtfehrt,  wie 
in  dem  Vorgehenden :  liii.  i  Der  Prophet  redet,  und 
zwar  communicativ  in  Namen  seines  Stsmdes.'  The 
meaning  of  this,  according  to  our  humble  apprehension, 
is  as  follows:  *  Jehovah  and  the  prophet  speak  here 

*  Mr.  Lee,  among  his  many  titles,  counts  that  of  D.D.  of  the 
University  of  Halle,  an  honour  for  which,  as  he  himself  boasts,  he 
was  indebted  to  this  very  Dr.  Gesenius  whom  he  thus  disfigoies. 
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Iternately.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  fifty-second 
;bapter,  it  is  Jehovah  who  continues  to  speak,  as  in 
he  foregoing  verses ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifty- 
hird  chapter,  it  is  the  prophet  who  speaks,  communi- 
^atively  indeed  (or  in  the  manner  of  one  who  is  holding 
»mmumcation  with  others),  and  in  the  name  of  his 
)rder/  We  shall  now  give  Mr.  Lee^s  translation  of  the 
passage: — *The  speaking  of  the  prophet  is  here  so 
^Jumged  for  thcU  of  Jehovah  that,  chapter  mi.  15, 
Jehovah  continues  to  speak  as  in  the  preceding  context :. 
in  uiL  I,  the  Prophet  commimicates  in  the  name 
proper  for  hia  own  station.^ 

Having  given  these  few  specimens  of  Mr.  Lee's 
capacity  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken,  we  shall  now 
dismiss  him,  with  a  sentence  which  he  himself  has 
applied  to  poets,'  but  which  strikes  us  as  not  altogether 
inapplicable  to  some  prosers  : — '  It  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  learned  geniuses  do  not  make  themselves 
better  informed  on  these  subjects.' 

*  Note  on  Milman's  HUiary  of  the  Jews^  p.  146. 

['Told  Murray,  on  his  asking  me  had  I  seen  the  mention  of 
Milman  in  the  last  Edinlmrgh  (my  own  article),  that  I  was  myself 
tbe  author  of  that  article,  and  authorised  him  to  tell  Milman  so  in 
confidence.  Murray  asked  M.  had  he  any  suspicion  who  wrote  that 
article ;  and  on  Milman's  answering,  **  Not  the  least,"  *<  Could  you 
at  all  have  suspected  our  friend  Moore  of  such  an  article  ? " 
**  Moore  I  "  exclaimed  Milman.  "  No,  no ;  I  know  Moore  to  be  very 
multifarious,  but  I  don't  think  he  has  yet  got  to  German  theology." 
^t  was  with  some  difficulty  that,  when  I  myself  assured  him  that  it 
'^as  mine,  I  could  get  him  to  believe  that  I  was  serious.' — IHa/ry  of 
^'^•'RM  Moore,  October  14,  1831.    (Vol.  vi.  p.  226.)] 
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[April  1834-] 

We  were  beginning  to  fear  that  the  good  old  race  <^ 
etymologists  and  antiquarians  were  all  extinct;  an^i 
most  sincerely  should  we  have  lamented  their  lo:^> 
For,  next  to  the  fairy  tales  of  our  childhood,  in  nothia: 
have  we  ever  half  so  much  delighted  as  in  the  lucubra- 
tions of  these  grave  twisters  of  words — ^these  8ea^che^ 
after  syllables  through  the  vast  night  of  time.  Wher. 
sometimes,  with  the  industrious  and  truly  leameii 
historian  of  Manchester,  we  have  gone  roaming  iii 
quest  of  Celtic  roots  (which  seem  to  have  the  fecunda- 
ting effect  of  those  of  the  mandrake  upon  a  certaiii 
class  of  brains),  and,  by  their  aid,  lighted ,  upon  th' 
agreeable,  though  rather  startling  intelligence,  that 
there  existed  sheriffs  of  the  County  of  Wilts  in  the  timt 
of  Julius  Caesar ;  ^  when,  by  the  same  means,  we  bavc 
discovered  that  the  Briton  who  invited  Caesar  to  thi* 
island  was  the  unworthy  son  of  no  less  honest  citizen 
than  the  Chancellor  of  Albury  College,  in,  or  near 
London,'  our  delight,  on  finding  ourselves  so  much  at 
home  with  the  Roman  conqueror  and  his  cotempo- 
raries,  was  far  too  lively  to  let  us  pause  upon  anr 
sceptical  doubts,  or  think  on  how  small  a  modicum  ot 
monosyllables  the  whole  vision  rested. 

But,  of  all  the  grave  freaks  of  erudition,  the  sober 

*  7he  Round  Tofvers  cf  Ireland;  or.  The  Mygtcrie9qfFreema9<»nrk, 
of  Sabaisntf  and  cf  Buddhiim,  for  the  firgt  time  unceUed.  *  ^^^ 
Essay '  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy,  enlarged,  and  embellished  vit^' 
numerous  illustrations.  By  Henry  0*Brien,  Esq.,  A.6.  S^'- 
London,  1834. 

'  Specimen  of  an  Etymalogieal  Vocabulary,  Jf'c,  p.  89. 

•  P.  177. 
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otics  of  archsBology,  that  have,  at  times,  diverted  us, 
ho^  of  the  gallant  and  venerable  champion  of  Irish 
bitiquity,    General    Vallancey,    assert    the    strongest 
laims  to  our  recollection  and  gratitude.     The  exceed- 
ng   complacency  with  which  he  detects  an  aucient 
Ehmic    gentleman    speaking    good    Irish,   in   one    of 
Plautus's  plays ;  his  modest  suggestion,  whether  a  gold 
x>llar,  which  had  been  picked  up  out  of  a  turf-bog,  in 
the  County  of  Limerick,  might  not   be   the    actual 
Breastplate  of  Judgment — ^the  Urim  and  Thummim  of 
the  JewB ;  ^  the  conclusion  he  comes  to,  that  the  Iro- 
quois Indians  of  North  America  must  be  the  very  same 
people  as  the  Irish,  because  the  former  call  the  sun 
Grounhia,  and  the  later  call  him  ^  Qrian ;  and,  not  to 
ennmerate  too  many  such  dazzling  speculations  at  once, 
bis  discovery  that  Ossian  was  the  Messiah,  and  St. 
Patrick  the  Devil ;  ^  these,  and  a  number  of  other  such 
erudite  fancies,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  same  an- 
tiquarian's writings,  we  should  have  cited  as  imrivalled 
flights  in  this  peculiar  walk  of  research,  had  we  not 
met  with  the   ingenious  and  precious  volume  which 
fonns  the  subject  of  this  article. 

So  long  had  Vallancey  been  accustomed  to  look  at 
his  beloved  Ireland  through  an  orientalizing  medium, 
that  she  grew,  at  last,  to  be  as  completely  an  Eastern 
idand,  in  his  eyes,  as  if  (like  the  Casa  Santa  which  angels 
wafted,  we  are  told,  from  Galilee  to  Loretto)  the  Green 
Isle  had  in  times  past  been  transported  from  the  Sea 

*  CoUeetaneaj  No.  13. 

'  Vxndieation  qfthe  Ancient  EUtory  of  Ireland,  p.  395. 

*  His  (St.  Patrick's)  name  was  Succat.  He  said  he  was  come  to 
preach  the  doctrine  of  the  great  prophet  Ouhan  (the  Messiah)  ;  hut 
the  Magiy  wishing  to  keep  up  their  anthority  and  religion,  then 
declared,  if  NUtn,  Le.,  OUhin,  was  come,  then  he,  Sucoat,  must  he 
PiAerahy  that  is,  the  Devil,  and  frbm  hence  his  name  Patric.* — Vtnd. 
251. 
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of  Oman,  or  some  other  such  summer  quarters,  and 
'dropped,  much  to  its  discomposure,  in  the  cold  com- 
fortless Atlantic.     That  there  exist  strong  traces  of  ar. 
Oriental  origin  in  the  language,  character,  and  monu- 
ments  of  the  Irish  people,  no  fair  inquirer  into  the 
subject  will  be  inclined  to  deny.     Vallancey  himself, 
indeed,  began  with  this  moderate  view  of  the  matter; 
and  his  first  works,  relating  to  Ireland,  abound  with 
materials  of  knowledge,  which  must  always  render  them 
valuable  to  her  historians  and  antiquaries.     But  by  dist 
of  reading  and  writing  for  ever  on  the  same  theme,  by 
labouring  constantly  at  his  favourite  paraUd  between 
the  Easterns  and  the  Irish,  he  at  last  worked  himself 
into  a  state  little  short  of  monomania  on  the  subject 
Not  content  with  merely  deriving  the  Irish  nation  from 
the  ancient  Chaldseans,  Persians,  Scytho-Iberians,  or 
whatever  other  name  he  chose  to  give  to  their  pro- 
.genitors,  he  seems,  at  last,  to  have  almost  persoiuied 
himself  that  the  offspring  has  changed  but  little  on  the 
way,  and  that  the  Irish  continue  to  be  good  Chaldasass, 
Persians,  Scytho-Iberians,  &c.,  to  this  very  day. 

Not  only  does  he  often  quote  vernacular  Irish  writer? 
as  good  authorities  respecting  Eastern  affairs,  but  even 
intimates  that  they  know  much  more  of  the  matter 
than  the  Easterns  themselves ;  and  the  reason  alleged 
by  him  for  questioning  the  authenticity  of  the  Phoe- 
nician history  attributed  to  Sanchoniathon  is,  that  it 
differs  in  some  particulars  respecting  the  Cabiric  myste- 
ries from  what  Irish  History  has,  it  seems,  recorded  on 
the  same  recondite  topic.  The  point  at  issue  between 
Sanchoniathon  and  the  Irish  is  thus,  with  ludicrou? 
.gravity,  laid  down  by  the  learned  G-eneral : — 

This  I  venture  to  say,  from  comparing  the  Irish  histon* 
of  the  Oabiri  with  the  Phoenician ;  for  example,  why  should 
'Ouranus^  the  Heavens,  marry  his  sister  Ge,  the  Earth,  and 
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bring  forth,  ist,  Iliis,  who  is  called  Cronus ;  2nd,  Betylus ; 
3rd,  Dagon,  who  is  Siton,  or  the  god  of  com ;  and  4th,  Atlas ; 
becaose  in  the  Irish  story,  Aoran,  the  ploughman,  marries  Ge 
or  Ce^  the  Earth,  and  the  first  ploughing  brings  forth  Hus, 
weeds,  stones,  oats,  <kc.,  &c 

That  we  should  have  despaired  of  ever  finding  an- 
other SQch  antiquarian— one  so  rich  in  absurdity — will 
hardly  be  deemed  wonderful.     But  *the  thing  that 
hath   been  is  that  which  shall  bef   and  the  cycle  of 
human  absurdity,  if  it  does  not,  like  the  Periodic  year 
of  the  Stoics,  bring  back  the  same  man  to  say  the  same 
foolish  thing,  brings  round  others,  at  least  to  say  it  for 
him.     Not  only  in  the  work  on  the  *  Bound  Towers,' 
BOW  before  us,  but  also  in  another  extraordinary  pro- 
duction, entitled  '  Nimrod,'  as  remarkable  for  its  eccen- 
tricity as  for  its  onmigenous  erudition,  there  occur 
specvdations  respecting  Ireland  and  her  past  history, 
which  even  Vallancey  might  wish  his  own ;  and  which 
show  clearly  that  to  write  about  that  country  almost  as 
much  unsettles  the  wits  of  people  as  to  legislate  for  it. 

Taking  up  the  notion  that  Ulysses,  in  the  course  of 
the  various  voyages  attributed  to  him,  passed  some 
time  in  Ireland,  *  I  am  strongly  of  opinion,'  says  the 
author  of  Nimrodj  *  that  Ulysses  is  the  original  Pa- 
tricius  of  Ireland,  celebrated  in  the  style  of  a  Saint,  as 
Hercules,  Perseus,  and  Triptolemus  were  at  Antioch, 
and  afterwards  throughout  Christendom,  under  the 
i^ame  of  Georgius,  the  seventh  champion.'  Having 
thus  satisfied  himself  that  Ulysses  was  St.  Patrick,  he 
arrives,  with  equal  ease,  at  the  conclusion  that  Penelope 
^as  St.  Bridget,^  and  informs  us  that  her  famous  distaff 

'  *  The  Greeks  had  a  cnstom,  long  retained  by  the  Athenians,  of 
<:vrjing,  each  new  year,  to  their  neighbour's  house,  an  olive  branch 
surrounded  with  wool,  and  called  Eirei-Ionkj  the  Jhtje's-branohTvith 
Wool;  and  these  yearly  visits,  I  conceive,  are  nearly  akin  to  those 
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is  still  preserved  in  the  Island  of  Berkerry.  Among^ 
his  reasons  for  concluding  that  Ulysses  was  St.  Patrick 
are  the  following : — ^  Ulysses,  during  his  detention  in 
Aiaia,  was  king  of  a  host  of  swine ;  and  Patrick,  durinir 
a  six  years'  captivity  in  the  hands  of  king  Milcho  or 
Malcho,  was  employed  to  keep  swine.  Ulysses  flou- 
rished in  Babel,  and  St.  Patrick  was  bom  at  Nem-TurrLs 
or  the  Celestial  Tower :  the  type  of  Babel,  in  Irish  my- 
thology, is  Tory  Island,  or  the  Island  of  the  Tower.' 

Whether  it  is  supposed  by  this  learned  gentleman 
that  the  poet  Homer  ever  visited  Ireland,  we  cannot 
very  clearly  make  out ;  but  that  some  of  Homer's  near 
relatives  were  once  quartered  there  is  evidently  hi? 
opinion.  *At  the  time  of  St.  Patrick's  landing,'  he 
says, '  NiuL  of  the  ni/ne  hostages  was  King  of  Ireland ; 
but  I  strongly  suspect  the  fable  of  his  hostages  origi- 
nated in  Homer's  name  being  supposed  to  mean  a 
hostage,  and  that  the  nine  hostages  are  nine  Homers^ 
or  successions  of  Homeridae,  from  Niul  the  Leained.' ' 
The  Irish  might,  well  afford  to  spare  one  Ossian  to  Mac- 
pherson,  when  they  were  so  well  supplied  with  Homers. 
The  fabulous  cave,  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  called 
St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  he  supposes  to  be  the  fosse  dug 
by  Ulysses  as  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey ;  and  his  mode 
of  accounting  for  the  name  of  Ulster,  on  this  suppo- 
sition, is  not  a  little  ingenious.  '  The  fossa  Patricii*' 
he  says,  '  was  in  the  province  called  Ulidia,  Oylister, 
or  Ulster,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  Ulyssis  Terra.^ 

mentioned  by  Suidas  in  *in.  Now,  the  Celts  of  Britain  or  Armo- 
rica,  in  France,  have  the  like  cnstom  of  going  with  the  mistletoe  to 
each  other's  doors  at  the  new  year,  crying,  "an  gm.  I'an  nenf." 
That  the  branch  with  wool  relates  to  the  distaff  of  Penelope,  or  St. 
Bridget,  I  think  probable  from  Homer's  line, 

PJn^  V  tarov  0^euyoi  ^ir*  J^Xcicrpy  jSciSovto.* 

I'fimrody  vol.  ii.  p.  663. 
'   P.  639. 
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We  cannot,  even  thus  passingly,  advert  to  this  very 
singular  work  without  expressing  seriously  our  regret 
that  such  rich  and  varied  stores  of  scholarship,  so  much 
refined  ingenuity  and  industrious  zeal,  should  have  been 
employed  in  researches  which  but  longsomely  and 
laboriously  lead  to  nothing,  and  speculations  little 
more  sound  than  are  a  sick  man's  dreams. 

We  have  now  to  ascend,  even  still  higher,  the  cloud- 
capt  regions  of  Antiquarianism,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
Mr,  O'Brien,  who  rits  supreme  in  his  vocation — *  aedet 
dtaa  Oiymj!)o '—overtopping  even  the  old  Pelion, 
Vallancey  himself.  Though  this  gentleman's  present 
labours  refer  chiefly  to  that  most  fertile  source  of 
wonderment  and  conjecture,  the  Irish  Bound  Towers, 
the  remote  date  of  these  venerable  structures  throws 
open  so  wide  a  play-ground  to  the  fancy,  that  he  must 
be  a  puny  Milesian  who  could  not,  like  Sir  Gallaghan 
O'Brallaghan,  *  people '  the  whole  space  between  '  with 
bis  own  hands.*  The  original  essay,  of  which  the 
volume  before  us  is  an  enlargement,  obtained  one  of 
the  prizes  proposed  by  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  in  the 
year  1832,  for  the  best  essay  on  the  subject  of  the 
fiound  Towers  of  Ireland.  Conceiving  himself  alone 
to  be  in  the  secret  of  the  birth,  parentage,  and  bring^g 
up  of  these  Towers,  Mr.  O'Brien  naturally  felt  aggrieved 
by  the  decision  of  the  Council,  which  adjudged  the 
principal  prize  to  another,  and,  as  he  thought,  unduly 
favoured  competitor ;  and  q^  correspondence  ensued  in 
consequence  between  him  and  some  of  the  officers  of 
the  Academy,  which  is  now  laid  before  the  public  in  the 
Pre&ce  to  the  present  work. 

Mr.  O'Brien's  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  his 
great  secret  respecting  the  Towers  seems  to  have  haunted 
him  even  to  the  very  eve  of  its  disclosure,  as  appears 
from  the  following  note,  addressed  by  him  to  a  brother 
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antiquarian,  Mr.  Godfrey  Higginsy  the  author  of  'The 
Celtic  Druids  : '  • 

May  2, 1853. 

Dear  Sir, — I  hope  you  will  not  feel  displeased  at  ihs 
frankness  of  this  question  which  I  am  about  to  |nx>pose  io 
you,  viz.,  have  you  any  objection  to  show  me,  in  the  mano* 
script  before  you  send  to  print,  the  terms  in  whidi  you  speak 
of  me,  in  reference  to  those  points  of  information  which  I 
intrusted  to  your  confidence — such  as  the  ancient  nameB  of 
Ireland,  and  their  derivation,  the  towers  and  founders, 
dates,  <&c.  ? 

Should  you  think  proper  to  consent  to  this  feeling  of 
anxiety  on  my  part,  I  shall  be  most  willing  to  share  with 
you  those  other  *  points  *  which  I  exclusively  retain.  To  the 
full  extent  you  shall  have  these,  &c 

Mr.  Higgins'  answer  to  the  above  note  follows,  and 
from  this  document  it  transpires  that  the  Sound  Towers 
were  not  Mr.  O'Brien's  only  secret,  but  that  he  also 
knew  something  about  the  Indian  god,  Buddha,  which 
he  was  no  less  anxious  to  keep  concealed  from  the  ears 
of  the  profeune. 

May  3, 1833- 

My  dear  O'Brien, — ^You  may  be  perfectly  assured  I  shall 
print  nothing  which  I  have  learned  from  you  without  ^ 
knowledging  it.  But  I  have  really  forgotten  what  you  toM 
me,  because  I  considered  that  I  should  see  it  in  print  in  a 
few  days.  Any  thing  I  shall  write  on  the  subject  will  not 
be  printed  for  years  after  your  books  have  been  before  the 
public.  You  did  not  tell  me  the  name  of  Buddha,  bat  1 
told  it  yoUf  that  it  was  Saca  or  Saca-sa,  which  I  haveaheady 
printed  a  hundred  times,  and  can  show  you  in  my  gr*** 
quarto,  when  you  take  your  tea  with  me,  as  I  hope  you  will 
to-morrow.  Sir  W.  Betham  told  me  of  the  Fire  Towers 
being  *  ♦  *  *  last  night,  at  the  Antiquarian  Society. 

Yours  truly, 

G.  HlGGISS. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  Mr.  Higgins — who, 
being  an  antiquarian  himself,  ought  to  have  known 
tetter — ^had  not  only  promulgated,  before  the  *time 
m&  ripe,'  the  ineffable  name  Saca-sa,  but  had  even 
blabbed,  at  a  learnt  rout,  the  great  secret  of  the 
Round  Towers.  Not  to  subject  ourselves  to  a  charge 
Df  similar  imprudence,  we  have  thrown,  as  the  reader 
sees,  a  modest  veil  of  asterisks  round  the  mystery,  being 
resolved  (for  our  own  parts  at  least)  to  keep  Mr. 
O'Brien's  secret  religiously  and  faithfully.  We  may  be 
told  that  already  it  is  all  in  print,  but  publishing  is  not 
always  divulging;  and  we  would  almost  pledge  our- 
selves that  the  secret  of  this  book  will  be  nearly  as  safe 
in  the  hands  of  its  respectable  publishers,  Messrs. 
Whittaker  &  Co.,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  as  in  Mr.  O'Brien's 
own  breast. 

Before  we  part,  however,  with  his  great  mystery,  we 
must  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  his  boast  of  being  himself 
the  first  promulgator  of  it.     On  the  contrary.  General 
Vallancey,  firom  whom  he  has  had  most  of  his  learned 
vagaries  at  second  hand,  is,  in  this  instance  also,  his 
provider;    that   imaginative    General    having    drawn 
frequent  parallels  between  the  Muidhr  of  the  Irish  and 
the  Mahadeva  of  the  Hindus,  between  the  emblem 
called  Dia  Teibith   by  the  former,   and   the   mystic 
Bahva  of  the  latter.     In  the  remarkable  work,  too, 
called  « Nimrod,'  which  we  have  just  cited,  and  which 
has  been  before  the  public  some  years,  Mr.  O'Brien 
will  find  this  great  discovery,  which  he  so  grandly 
proclaims  to  be  '  now  for  the  first  time  revealed,'  stated 
quietly,  in  a  single  sentence,  with  as  much  sang  froid 
as  if  it  was  no  discovery  at  all.     *  They  are  fire-temples ' 
(says  the  author  of  *  Nimrod')  'and  ithyphallic  Nim- 
rodian  towers.'    The  contrast,  indeed,  between  a  self- 
satisfied  Englishman  and  a  self-satisfied  Irishman  could 
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not  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  juxtaposition  of 
this  short,  pithy  assertion,  with  the  following  lo  tri- 
umphe  of  Mr.  O'Brien  :  *  Will  this  be  considered  the 
vapouring  of  conceit?  Is  it  the  spouting  of  self- 
sufficient  inanity  ?  Let  the  heartless  utilitarian,  un- 
able to  appreciate  the  motives  which  first  enlisted  me 
in  this  inquiry,  and  which  still  feiscinate  my  zeal  at  an 
age  when,  did  not  my  love  for  truth  and  the  rectifi- 
cation of  my  coxmtry's  history,  rise  superior  to  the 
mortification  of  alienated  honour,  I  should  have  flong 
from  me  letters  and  literatiu^  in  disgust,  and  betaken 
myself  an  adventurer  for  distinction  as  a  soldier— fet 
such,  I  say,  conceal  within  himself  his  despicable 
worldly-mindedness,  and  leave  me  unmolested,  if  no- 
rewarded,  to  posterity/ — (P.  130.) 

Again,  in  commemorating  Persia  as  the  builder  of 
the  Irish  Bound  Towers,  he  exclaims :  *  This  vas  the 
moment  of  Persia's  halcyon  pride,  this  the  period  of 
her  earthly  coruscation :  to  this  have  all  the  fecnlties 
of  my  ardent  mind  been  addressed ;  and  while,  in  th^ 
humble  consciousness  of  successful  investigation,  1 
announce  its  issue  to  have  far  exceeded  my  hopes*  I 
shall  avail  myself  of  the  industry  of  preceding  inqnirers 
to  throw  light  upon  the  intervals  of  value  which  in- 
tervene.'—(P.  178.) 

We  have  also  another  remark  to  venture  with  re- 
spect to  one  of  the  engravings  with  which  Mr.  O'Brien 
has  decorated  his  book.  We  recollect,  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  Life  of  Dryden,  where  he  mentions  the  compli- 
ment intended  by  Tonson  to  King  William,  in  having 
the  features  of  ^Eneas,  in  all  the  prints  to  Dryden'^ 
Virgil,  made  to  resemble  those  of  the  monarch,  the 
illustrious  biographer  tells  us  that  the  engraver  con- 
trived *  to  aggravate  the  nose  of  ^neas  into  a  suflBcient 
resemblance  to  the  hooked  promontory  of  the  Deliverer  ^^ 
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countenaDce.'  In  a  similar  manner  we  suspect  that 
Mr.  O'Brien's  engraver  has  been  induced  to  accommo- 
date the  Tower  of  Clondalkin  to  his  learned  employer's 
theory.     We  say  no  more :  Tiomnt  fiddes. 

In  most  of  his  general  views  Mr.  O'Brien  follows 
implicitly,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  steps  of  Vallancey. 
With  that  great  mixer-up  of  nations  he  conceives  the 
Chaldseans  to  have  been  among  the  earliest  colonists  of 
Ireland,  supplying  this  colony  &om  his  own  pure  fancy, 
with  an  order  of  priests  called  Borades,  by  whom  the 
Scythian  Druids  that  succeeded  them  were  instructed, 
he  says,  in  all  sorts  of  knowledge.  Like  Vallancey, 
too,  he  seems  well  disposed  to  make  the  most  of  the 
Irish  in  the  way  of  antiquarianism,  by  converting  them 
into  a  number  of  other  people,  besides  Chaldseans,  such 
as  Etrurians,  Hindus,  Pishdadians,  Egyptians,  etc. 

The  £Eunous  traveller.  Bishop  Pococke,  on  visiting 
Ireland  after  his  return  from  the  East,  was  much 
Btruck,  as  a  letter  of  his  own  informs  us,  with  '  the 
aoMffiing  conformity  *  he  observed  between  the  Irish 
^d  the  Egyptians ;  and  a  wag  of  the  present  day  has 
pointed  out  a  mark  of  affinity  between  the  two  nations, 
^hich,  to  our  minds,  is  quite  as  satisfactory  as  any 
that  Bishop  Pococke  himself  could  suggest.  It  runs 
thus:— 

According  to  some  leam'd  opinions, 
The  Iiish  once  were  Carthaginians ; 
But,  judging  from  some  late  descriptions, 
I'd  rather  say  they  were  Egyptians. 
My  reason's  this : — the  Priests  of  Isis, 

When  forth  they  march'd,  in  grand  array, 
Employed,  'mong  other  strange  devices, 

A  Sacred  Ass  to  lead  the  way. 
And  still  the  antiquarian  traces, 

'Mong  Irish  lords,  this  Pagan  plan ; 
For  still  in  all  religious  cases 


They  put  Lord  R— «:-n  in  the  van. 
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It  is  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  this  particular 
origin  of  his  countrymen  that  Mr.  O'Brien  azures  us 
the  Egyptian  name  Osiris  ought  to  be  written,  in  the 
proper  Milesian  manner,  O'Siris,  like  O'Grorman  Mahon, 
or  O'Brien. 

By  Shaw,  Jones,  and  other  African  travellers,  we 
have  been  furnished  with  vocabularies  of  the  language 
spoken  by  the  people  of  Mount  Atlas ;  and  the  close 
resemblance  which  not  only  their  language,  but  also  some 
of  their  national  customs,  bear  to  those  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  are  remarked  strongly  by  Jones.     Their  man- 
ner particularly  of  crying  out  the  Ulalu,  or,  as  they 
read  it, '  Wiley,  wiley,  wogh,  wogh,'  over  the  dead,  and 
their  exclamations,  '  Why  did  you  die  ? '  are  described 
by  this  traveller  as  strikingly  Irish.^     Whatever  grounds 
there  may  be  for  these  representations,  we  ourselv^ 
once  heard  a  Moorish  gentleman,  who  has  been  manj 
years  resident  in  England,  relate  a  circumstance  so 
curiously  coincident  with  the  accounts  of  these  tra- 
vellers  that  we   feel   ourselves  tempted  to  repeat  it 
briefly  here.     Being,  for  a  short  time,  on  a  visit  to 
Ireland,  and  happening  to  stop  one  day  at  the  post^ 
office  of  a  small  country  town  to  inquire  for  letters, 
he  heard  with  surprise  a  language  sounding  in  his  ears, 
whose  tones  for  a  moment  made  him  believe  himself  in 
his  own  country.     It  was  the  conversation,  in  Irish,  of 
some  poor  people  who  had  thronged  to  look  at  him,  and 
resembled  remarkably,  he  said,  the  language  of  the 
Brerebbers,  or  African  mountaineers ;  a  language  which, 
by  some  writers,  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  an- 
cient Punic  or  Numidian. 

"  *  ShiUensis  populus  eundem  quexn  Arabes,  Judaei,  et  Hibemi 
habent  ritum  mortem  amicormn  deplorandi,  vociferando  Wilt'}!' 
mleyf  wogh!  vcogh!  &c.  terram  in  ordine  pnlsantes,  sculpentes 
vultum  et  eveUentes  crines  suos,  dicendo  vcoe!  woe!  cur  monu«w 
es ?  woe!  woe!' — Jonea,  JHssertatio  de  Hfigva Skilleneu 
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A  version  which  we  have  heard  of  this  anecdote 
represents  our  Moorish  friend  as  saying  that  he  under- 
stood these  people,  and  could  converse  with  them ;  but 
our  memory  does  not  authorise  us  in  venturing  so  far. 
Here,  however,  is  a  scent  for  Mr.  O'Brien,  by  following 
which  all  Mauritania  may  be  transported  to  Connaught, 
or  vice  versa,  just  as  it  may  suit  his  purpose.     If  we 
are  to  believe  Jones,  these  original  Irish  of  Mount 
Atlas  are  already  aU  dressed  for  the  occasion ;  as  they 
wear,  it  seems,  exactly  the  same  sort  of  kilt,  or  phila- 
teg,  which  used  to  be  worn  by  the  ancient  Hibernians, 
and  which  we  of  Scotland  have  inherited  from  them.* 
Already  the  site  of  Carthage  is  signalised,  not  only 
by  the  Irish  gentleman  from  that  city,  who  figures  in 
Plautus,  but  by  those  good  cakes,  spotted  over  with  the 
seeds  of  poppy,  coriander,  and  saflFron,  which  are,  to 
this  day,  known  in  Dublin  by  the  Oriental  name  of 
haran  breac'     Under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  O'Brien,  the 
empire  of  the  Nemedi,  or  Nmnidians,  may  be  restored ; 
and  who  knows  but  he  may  even  resuscitate  that  famed 
'  Mauritanian  Eepublic '  by  a  pretended  proclamation 
from  which  poor  Sir  Eobert  Wilson  was  once  so  well 
hoaxed  in  his  early,  fraternising  days  ? 

Having  said  so  much  of  Mr.  O'Brien,  we  feel  that 
^e  are  bound  to  let  him  speak  a  little  for  himself;  and 
shall,  therefore,  through  the  remainder  of  this  article, 
treat  the  reader  to  our  author's  ipaissima  verba.  Per- 
ceiving how  extensive  is  his  acquaintance  with  all  the 
Eastern  dialects,  we  were  for  some  time  doubtful  as 
^  which  of  them  his  own  style  principally  follows ; 
^ut  the  information  which  he  himself  affords  on  this 

^  'Habitus  eormn  similis  est  Hihemicoy  involynnt  enim  sese 
^cibus,  vel  lickteeat  duabns  alnis  largis  et  3  vel  4  longis :  mu- 
^eres  JBthemieantm  more  liberos  humeris  circnmferunt.' — lb, 

*  Ledwick,  Letter  to  Governor  Pofvnal, 
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point  relieves  us  from  our  uncertaiuty.  After  some 
remarks  on  the  use  of  the  initial  letter  £  in  the  Perdeo- 
Hibemian  language,  he  proceeds  thus : — 

'  The  prefixing  of  this  letter,  in  both  instances  of  its  oocm^ 
rence,  whether  we  regard  the  Eastern  or  Western  hemi- 
sphere (i.e.,  Persia  or  Ireland),  was  neither  the  result  of 
chance,  nor  intended  as  an  operative  in  the  import  of  the 
teanai.  It  was  a  mere  dialectal  distinction  appertaining  to  the 
coiurt  language  of  the  dynasty  of  the  times,  and,  what  is 
astoundingly  miraculous,  retains  the  same  appellation,  wi^ 
literal  precision,  unimpaired,  unadulterated,  in  both  ocHmtii@» 
up  to  the  moment  in  which  I  write. 

Palavhi  is  the  appellation  of  this  courtly  dialect  in  Penuiy 
and  Palahver  is  the  epithet  assigned  to  it  in  Ireland  ]  and 
such  is  the  softness  and  mellifluence  of  its  exchantang  tones, 
and  its  energy  also,  that  to  soothe  care,  to  excite  seDsiHHtv, 
or  to  stimulate  heroism,  it  may  properly  be  deognatedas 
*  the  language  of  the  Gods.' — (P.  121.) 

The  specimens  of  the  Palahver^  or  Court  language, 
which  we  are  about  to  exhibit  must  be  considered,  we 
presume,  as  of  the  most  refined  kind ;  though  we  con- 
fess our  own  learned  researches  would  have  suggested 
to  us  the  Phoenician  term,  Phvdge,  as  the  most  fitting 
and  appropriate  for  them.  Speaking  of  the  various 
types  and  epithets  under  which  woman  and  her  attri* 
butes  have  been  described  in  all  the  various  mythologies 
of  antiquity,  he  says : — 

Of  all  those  various  epithets,  however  vitiated  by  tame,  or 
injured  by  accommodation  to  different  climates  and  lan- 
guages, the  import — ^intact  and  undamaged — is  still  presemred 
in  the  primitive  Irish  tongue,^  and  in  that  alone;  and  wiUi 
that  fertiHiy  of  conception  whereby  it  engendered  aO  mifthf 
and  kept  the  human  intellect  suspended  by  its  verbal  f^oiir 
taamagoria^  we  shall  find  the  dr^  and  the  design,  the  ^ 

>  The  Italics  throughout  are  all  Hr.  O'Brien*^  own* 
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tnd  the  Mng  typifiedy  united  in  the  ligature  of  one  appeUor 
ive  ehordy  whidi,  to  the  erdigktened  and  the/etr,  presented  a 
chastened,  yet  sublime  and  microsoopic,  moral  delineation ; 
^ut,  to  the  prqfcume  and  the  mcmy^  was  an  impenetrable 
night,  producing  submission  the  most  slavish  and  mental 
prostration  the  most  abject  ]  or,  wherever  a  ray  of  the  equi- 
r^oque  did  happen  to  reach  their  eyes,  perverted,  with  that 
propensity  which  we  all  have  to  the  depraved,  into  the  most 
reckless  indtdgence  and  the  most  profligate  licentioumess. — 
(P.  212.) 

The  names  given  to  goddesses,  he  tells  us,  are  to  be 
taken  in  a  double  meaning,  as  referring  equally  to  love 
and  aBtronomy,  thus : — 

From  Astarte  (^A(TT&prfi)jihe  Greeks  formed  Aster  (*A^#)p), 
a  star,  thereby  retaining  but  one  branch  of  this  duplicity. 
The  Irish  deduced  from  it  the  well-known  endearment, 
Astore ;  and  I  believe  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  affirm, 
tliat  in  the  whole  circuit  of  dialectal  enunciations,  there  exists 
not  another  sound  calculated  to  convey  to  a  native  of  this 
coimtry  so  many  commingling  ideas  of  tender  pathos  and  of 
^'xaked  adventure  as  this  syllabic  representation  of  the  hmar 
^.— (P.  213.) 

In  exposing  some  error  of  his  great  precursor, 
Vallancey,  be  thus  eloquently  characterises  him : — 

This  is  but  an  Uem  in  that  great  ocean  of  incertitude  in 
which  that  enterprising  etymologist  had,  unfortunately,  been 
^aUowed  up.  Having  perceived,  by  the  perusal  of  the 
manuacripts  of  our  country,  that  there  must  have  been  a 
time  when  it  basked  in  the  stmshvne  of  literary  superiority ; 
yet  unable  tangibly  to  grapple  with  it,  having  no  due  into  the 
origin  of  its  sacred  repute,  or  the  collateral  particulars  of  its 
^^<Ue,  nature,  or  supporters,  he  was  tossed  about  by  the 
ferment  of  a  parturient  imagination,  without  the  saving 
Wlast  of  a  discrimmatvng  £Etculty. — (P.  254.) 

After  amassing  proofs  of  his  theory  from  mythology 
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and  etymology,  our  author  next  draws,  for  the  Kune 
purpose,  upon  theology;  and  having  proved,  to  hi* 
own  satisfaction,  that  all  the  knowledge  derived  by 
Moses  from  the  Egyptians  respecting  the  CieatioD,  the 
Deluge,  and  the  Fall,  was  learned  by  the  latter  firom 
the  Pish-de-danaan  ancestors  of  the  Irish,  he  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Jewish  legislator,  thougb 
'talented  and  otherwise  highly  favoured,'  was  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  real  meaning  of  what  the  Egyptians 
had  taught  him ;  and  this  ignorance  he  conceives  (if 
we  rightly  understand  the  following  paragraph)  to 
have  arisen  solely  from  the  unlucky  circumstance  of 
Moses  never  having  learned  Irish : — 

But  though  it  is  undeniahle,  from  their  symbols,  that  the 
Egyptians  must  have  been  weU  apprised  of  the  cowtUvtif)^ 
of  those  rites,  yet  am  I  as  satisfied  as  I  am  of  my  physical 
motion  that  the  folding  of  that  web,  in  which  they  were  so 
mystically  doubled,  was  lost  to  their  grasp  in  the  labyrinths  oi 
antiqtdty. 

Moses,  therefore,  could  not  have  learned  from  the  Egyp- 
tians more  than  the  Egyptians  themselves  had  known.  He 
related  the  all^ory  as  he  had  received  it  from  than ;  and  it 
is,  doubtless,  to  his  ignorance  of  its  anMguotM  irUerpretatim 
accessible  only  through  thai  language  in  whicJi  it  was  origtn- 
ally  invohed,  that  we  are  indebted  for  a  transmissioii  ^ 
essentially  Irish, — (P.  281.) 

Another  source  of  theological  error,  which  he  tracer 
equally  to  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  Irish,  is  the 
false  interpretation  given,  as  he  thinks,  to  the  opening 
verses  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  more  particularly 
to  the  word  Logos,  the  true  meaning  of  which  is  to  be 
sought,  not  in  Grreek,  but  in  Irish : — 

Having  asserted  that  the  preliminary  part  was  inalienahly 
Irishy  I  now  undertake  to  prove  a  radical  misconcepfioi^* 
nay,  a  derogation  from  the  majesty  of  the  Messiah,  to  ha^ 
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crq>t  into  the  text,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  trans- 
lated hj  persons  unacquainted  with  that  language !  The 
term  logos,  which  you  render  toordy  means  to  an  iota  the 
spiriiiMl flame — log,  or  logh,  being  the  original  denomina- 
tion. The  Greeks,  who  have  borrowed  all  their  religion  from 
&e  Irish,  adopted  this  also  from  their  vocabulary  ;  but  its 
form  not  being  suited  to  the  genius  of  their  language,  they 
iaahioned  it  thereto  by  adding  the  termination  os,  as  loghoa. 

HP-  484.) 

There  is  still  much  more  of  this  rich  and  rare 
matter, — every  page,  indeed,  would  afford  specimens  of 
it ;  nor  is  there  any  lack,  Bs  we  have  seen,  of  that  sort 
of  Irish  eloquence,  which,  like  the  old  Appian  Way, 
holds  on  its  course  for  some  time  prosperously,  and 
then  loses  itself  in  a  bog.  We  have  also  a  good  deal 
of  the  sort  of  etymology  described  in  the  following 
French  epigram : — 

Alfana  vient  d'  eqrnu  sans  doute : 
MaiB  il  &ut  avouer  aussi, 
Qu'en  venant  del^  jusqu'ici, 
n  a  bien  change  sur  sa  route.' 

But,  however  our  own  foiblesse  for  such  specula- 
tions might  tempt  us  to  select  a  few  more  samples,  we 
suspect  that  by  this  time  our  readers  have  had  quite 
enough  of  them. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary,  we  trust,  to  say,  that  to 
no  deficiency  whatever  of  reverence  for  the  high  and 
authentic  claims  of  Ireland  to  antiquity,  nor  to  any 
want  of  deep  interest  in  her  history,  is  the  light  tone 
we  may  seem  to  have  indulged,  in  the  preceding  re- 
DMurks,  to  be  attributed.  If  some  more  ardent  than 
judicious  among  her  champions  have  erred  through 
excess  of  zeal,  and  brought  ridicule  on  a  good  cause  by 
the  extravagance  of  their  advocacy,  there  are  some. 
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on  the  other  hand,  who  have  suooeeded  in  shedding 
over  her  past  times  and  records  that  steady  light  which 
alone  distinguishes  the  bounds  of  truth  from  those  of 
fiction.  By  the  work  of  the  late  veuerable  librarian  of 
Stowe,  the  authenticity  of  the  Irish  chronicles  is  placed 
beyond  dispute,  and  the  essay  of  Mr.  Dalton  on  the 
religion,  learning,  arts,  and  government  of  Ireland, 
aboimds  with  research  on  these  several  subjects,  alike 
creditable  to  his  industry  and  his  judgment.  Lotus 
hope  that  the  same  service  which  these  and  other 
sensible  Irishmen  have  achieved  for  their  countiy's 
andent  history  will  be  effected  also  for  the  modsr% 
by  the  work  which  is  now  expected  from  Mr.  Moore.' 

'  Another  xnyBtification,  like  Sonthey's  mention  of  his  own  name 
in  The  Doctor^  in  order  to  conceal  the  authorship  of  theartidc.  n« 
foUowing  entry  in  Moore  *s  Diaryy  under  date  May  5, 1834,  antheo- 
ticates  it  aa  his :— « A  colunm  of  extract  in  7%e  Tima  from  my 
Article  on  «  The  Round  Towers,"  given  as  from  an  able  and  lively 
article  in  the  last  Edinburgh,'    (VoL  viL  p.  31.}— ED. 
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A  LETTEB. 

Though   the   late  resolutions  of  your  committee  in 

Dublin  *  seem  intended  to  be  final  upon  the  subject  of 

the  Veto,  let  us  hope  that  a  question  so  vitally  connected 

^th  the  freedom,  peace,  and  stability  of  the  Empire 

may  not  be  dismissed  with  such  hasty  and  absolute 

decision.     The  discussion  has  hitherto  been  carried  on 

'with  a  degree  of  warmth  and  passion  which,  however 

creditable  to  the  feelings  of  those  engaged  in  it,  has 

certainly  tended  but  little  to  the  improvement  of  their 

reasoning    powers.      Indeed,   it  is  but  an  abuse  of 

language  to  dignify  with  the  name  of  discussion  either 

Ae  proceedings  or  the  writings  to  which  the  question 

has  hitherto  given  rise.     Those  orators  and   authors 

who  live   but  by   flattering  your  prejudices,  having 

found  that  you  look  to  but  one  point  of  the  compass 

for  argument,  have  set  in  from  that  quarter  with  a 

regular  trade-wind  of  declamation,  which  neither  your 

Bishops,  your  friends,  nor  common  sense  have  been 

able  to  withstand.     In  this  state  of  the  question,  it 

requires  no  ordinary  share  of  indifference  to  the  taunts 

and  suspicions  of  the  illiberal,  the  misinterpretations 

0^  the  ignorant,  and  the  cold-blooded  raucoiu:  of  the 

bigoted,  to  stand  forth  as  the  advocate  of  this  required 

<^nce88ion,  and  to  urge  it  as  the  sole,  the  necessary 

sacrifice,  by  which  you  are  to  deserve  the  liberties 

which  you  demand.    Inadequate  as  I  am  to  this  under- 

'  March  2,  1810. 
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taking,  and  entering  ^^.^^^'^^^^scious  of  brings 
'which  I  have  not  proved,  I «°  {^^  _,  ^  j^al  for  my 
ing  an  honesty  of  feeUng  to  J*^®.^^^  ber  libertJes, 
country's  honour,  and  an  ardent  ^  thongh  they 

which  entitle  me  to  attention  at  leaat,    t.  ^^ 
should  fail  in  producing  conviction.  ^     con- 

The  first  point  which  naturally  com^  ^^Ugion 
sideration,  in  a  subject  where  the  «»<fr^        and  here 
are  concerned,  is  the  conduct  of  your  ^^^^^^^j^  &ct 
at  the  outset  we  meet  with  ^^  :T^1^^^  throw 
(which  your  lay-theologians  would  »°  ^^^^etr^ 
into  the  shade),  that,  in  the  J^"^"®**'  '^  ^y^Bg, 
politans  and  six  prelates  professed  ^»»®™f    !!noede  to 
as  the  price  of  CathoUc  emancipation,  to  ^     ^^  ^ 
the  Government  a  control  upon  the  appoin         ^^ 
your  bishops,  and  signed  a  formal  document  J 
effect.    This  stipulated  basis  of  negotiation,  ^T\^^ 
agreed  to  by  ton  of  your  spiritual  magistrates,  "^^j^^ 
since  retracted;  and  the  defence  resorted  to  DJ      ^ 
who  think  it  necessary  to  apologise  for  the  oond       ^ 
these  prelates,  and  explain  away  the  awkwardness  ^^ 
the  retractation,   wears    so    strongly   the  *^™^^ 
Jesuitical   evasion    that    I   blush  for    its   parents    ^ 
adopters.     « It  was  a  moment  of  jMuaic,'  they  tell 
*in  which  these  venerable  men  were  surprised;  ano 
stipulation,    extorted    in    such    circumstances,   ^ 
possibly  be  meant  or  considered  as  binding.'     ^^*^^' 
however,  the  dilemma  in  which  this  doctnnent  of  1''' 
has  involved  the  opposers  of  the  Veto.     K  the  bishoj* 
were  right  in  makings  this  concession,  if,  acquainted,  "^ 
they  must  be  intimately,  with  the  essentials  of  y<«" 
fidth  and  the  interests  of  your  hierarchy,  they  yet  »« 
nothing  m  the  proposed  pledge  which  was  likely  to 
vioUte  or  endanger  either,  then  the  principal  atgu- 
ment  agamst    the    Veto    must,    of  course,  Spoilt- 
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less  to  the  ground.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
felse  in  their  trust,  if,  believing  (as  their  lay  masters 
would  have  them  believe)  that  the  measure  was  deeply 
injurious  to  the  Church,  so  large  a  portion  of  your 
dignified  clergy  were  driven  by  fear  or  seduced  by 
emolument  to  sign  what  they  considered  the  death- 
warrant  of  their  faith,  then,  I  ask,  would  not  your 
rulers  be  justified  in  suspecting  the  int-egrity  of  these 
men,  and  in  asking  for  some  guard  against  the  appoint- 
ment of  persons  so  ineligible,  in  the  event  of  your 
becoming  co-partners  in  the  Constitution?  Could  tiiey, 
who  had  failed  in  faith,  be  expected  to  prove  steady  in 
politics  ?  or  would  not  the  same  hands  which  had  sur- 
rendered your  Church  to  the  Grovemment  in  like 
manner  surrender  that  Grovemment  to  the  enemy? 
Such  is  the  alternative  to  which  we  are  forced,  by  those 
violent  charges  and  insidious  vindications  with  which 
the  members  of  your  episcopacy  have  been  assailed: 
the  less  upright  and  trustworthy  they  make  your 
bishops  appear,  the  more  fully  do  they  justify  the 
Government  in  demanding  some  security  against  the 
appointment  of  such  persons  in  future. 

But  the  characters  of  these  venerable  men  are  a 
su^cient  answer  to  so  gross  an  imputation.  It  is 
worse  than  insult  to  suspect  that,  if  they  had  perceived 
in  the  measure  any  one  of  those  ruinous  results  so 
boldly  and  fancifully  predicted  by  your  orators,  they 
could  have  lapsed,  for  a  moment,  through  motives  of 
fear  or  ambition,  into  such  an  act  of  spiritual  treason, 
such  a  recreant  abandonment  of  their  ministry.  It  is 
quite  impossible;  and  we  are  therefore  warranted  in 
considering  those  anti-catholic  terrors  in  which  the 
^eto  is  arrayed  as  the  dreams  of  ignorant,  though 
perhaps  well-meaning  alarmists,  who,  if  they  could  be 
prevaUed  upon  to  adopt  the  philosophy  of  Panurge, 
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and  'fear  nothing  but  danger,'  would  be  much  mare 
respectable  in  their  panic,  and  might  be  somewhat 
more  easily  relieved  from  it. 

The  second  occasion  which  called  forth  the  senti- 
ments of  your  bishops  was  the  clamour  excited  in  the 
year  1808,  when  your  parliamentary  Mends,  upon  the 
authority  of  this  document  and  the  corroboiating 
information  of  Dr.  Milner,  declared  that,  in  the  event 
of  your  full  emancipation^  a  negative  control  upon 
the  nomination  of  your  bishops  would  be  vested,  as  a 
pledge  of  security,  in  the  Crown.  The  effect  which 
this  proposal  produced  upon  the  Parliament  and  people 
of  England  must  be  remembered  with  a  mixture  of 
pleasure  and  regret,  for  the  brightness  of  its  piomise 
and  the  shortness  of  its  duration.  The  hopes  of  your 
friends  were  kindled  into  confidence ;  the  fears  of  the 
timid  and  the  doubts  of  the  conscientious  were  allayed 
and  satisfied  by  this  liberal  compromise;  and  the 
champions  of  intolerance  saw,  with  dismay,  the  last 
dark  barrier  of  exclusion  disappearing.  But  transient 
indeed  was  this  lucid  interval*  In  the  very  act  d 
curing  the  folly  of  your  adversaries  you  were  suddenly 
seized  with  the  infection  yourselves ;  and  the  senseless 
cry  of  '  The  church  is  in  danger '  was  just  dying  away 
upon  the  lips  of  Protestants,  when  it  was  caught  up  hy 
Gatholios,  and  echoed  with  emulous  vociferation. 

The  laity  were  the  first  to  give  the  alarm;  the 
proposed  concession  was  denounced  as  an  act  of  apostasy; 
and  your  friends,  not  less  than  your  enemies,  were 
charged  with  a  design  to  overturn  the  Catholic  reUgion 
in  Ireland ;  Dr.  Milner  was  degraded  frx>m  an  apostle 
into  a  hireling,  and  your  bishops  were  called  upon,  with 
the  most  indecorous  menaces,  to  disavow  the  oondliatoiy 
spirit  [which  he  had  imputed  to  them.  And  here,  let 
me  ask,  can  anyone  suppose   for  an  instant  that  Dr. 
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Milner^  the  acknowledged  agent  of  your  hierarchy  (with 
whose  sentiment^  upon  every  bearing  of  the  question, 
he  must  have  made  himself  intimately  conversant),  is 
it  rational  to  think  that  he  would  have  ventured  even 
to  hint  at  an  arrangement  which  he  considered  in  the 
last  degree  unwelcome  to  the  feelings  and  principles  of 
his  constituents?  It  is  not  to  be  imagined;  and,  though 
I  am  but  little  inclined  to  argue  from  Dr.  Milner's 
consistency,  being  of  opinion  that  there  is,  in  this  right 
reverend  scholar,  a  certain  irresponsible  unsteadiness  of 
judgment,  which  not  even  his  studies  of  Gabbasutius 
and  Thomasinus  *  have  been  heavy  enough  to  ballast 
suflSciently,  it  is  impossible,  I  think,  not  to  see,  in  his 
conduct  upon  this  occasion,  a  conclusive  proof  that  the 
great  body  of  your  prelates  was  by  no  means  averse 
from  the  concession  of  a  negative  to  the  Crown, 

The  alarm,  however,  was  gone  abroad,  a  rash  and 
unreasoning  laity  were  taught  to  see  perils  and  mischiefs 
in  the  measure,  which  had  escaped  the  eyes  of  those 
most  interested  and  best  informed  upon  the  subject. 
The  decisions  of  the  ignorant  are  always  violent,  in 
proportion  to  their  erroneousness ;  furiosa  res  eat  in 
tenebris  impetus;  not  a  whisper  of  argument  was 
heard ;  not  a  single  link  of  the  drag-chain  of  reason 
was  suffered  to  retard  the  down-hill  precipitancy  of 
passion,  nor  could  the  tried  and  active  fidelity  of  years 
protect  your  friends  from  the  ungenerous  charge  of 

*  Two  favcTirite  authors  of  Dr.  Milner.  I  confess  I  am  un- 
grateful enough  to  wish  that,  before  Dr.  Milner  did  us  the  honour 
of  visiting  Ireland,  he  had  consulted  his  friend  Gabbasutius  for 
S(>nie  of  those  canons  which  so  wisely  forbid  ecclesiastics  to  travel. 
He  will  find  something  to  this  purpose  in  p.  591  of  the  Notitia 
£ccletiagtiea^  and  also  amongst  the  Canons  of  the  Cotieilinm 
Mudente,  the  64th  of  which  complains  that  it  was  the  practice  of 
clergymen  'tarn  turpiter  quam  damnabilitei  per  terram  saepius 
evagari.'— Cabbasut,  Mt  EcclesiaH.  p.  476, 
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haying  prevaricated  with  your  interests  and  conspired 
against  your  faith«  In  the  midst  of  this  ferment  a 
general  meeting  of  your  prelates  was  assembled,  and  I 
question  much  if  they  did  not  perceive,  in  the  insolent 
tone  with  which  the  laity  dictated  to  them,  more 
danger  to  the  peace  and  unity  of  your  church  than 
centuries  of  Grovemment  interference  could  threaten. 
Let  us  see,  however,  the  result  of  this  sjnod.  Did  they 
retract  or  condemn  the  principle  of  their  former  con- 
cession ?  Did  they,  in  any  way,  authorise  those  alanns 
for  the  safety  of  your  religion  which  had  been  so  indus- 
triously circulated  among  the  laity?  Did  they  intimate, 
even  in  the  remotest  manner,  that  this  proposed  price 
of  your  complete  disenthralment  was  incompatible  with 
their  doctrine,  discipline,  or  principles  ?  By  no  meani^. 
They  merely  passed  a  resolution  (in  which  they  vere 
perhaps  justified  by  the  ferment  of  the  public  mind  at 
the  moment)  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  alter  the 
existing  mode  of  nomination — ^not  dangerous,  obsene. 
nor  heterodox,  nor  anti-Catholic,  nor  any  of  those 
aanbenito  ^  epithets,  in  which  yoxu-  orators  still  clothe 
the  measure,  but  simply  inexpedient ;  and,  as  if  not 
content  with  this  virtual  admission  of  the  perfect  com- 
patibility of  a  Veto  with  the  Catholic  faith  and  disci- 
pline, they  voted  the  thanks  of  the  synod  to  Dr.  Milner, 
to  that  very  Dr.  Milner  who  had  just  answered  for  their 
friendliness  to  the  measure,  and  whose  representation  of 
their  sentiments  respecting  it  they  had  been  so  menac- 
ingly called  upon  by  the  laity  to  disavow.  Such,  after 
all,  was  the  extent  of  the  palinode  which  your  clamouB 
extorted  from  the  bishops  in  1808.  They  acknowledged 
the  representative  services  of  Dr.  Milner,  thus  sanction- 

*  The  name  of  the  garment  worn  by  those  who  were  con- 
demned by  the  Inquisition;  *more  properly  (says  Townsend)!^^ 
bsndito,' 
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ing  the  principle  of  that  concession  which  he  had 
offered  in  their  names,  and,  instead  of  entrenching 
themselves  behind  any  of  those  pertinacious  objections 
by  which  some  persons  would  willingly  shut  out  con- 
ciliation for  ever,  they  merely  took  shelter  (and  rather 
from  their  flocks  than  their  rulers)  behind  the  light  and 
-surmountable  fence  of  inexpediency,  an  obstacle  which, 
as  it  was  raised  in  deference  to  the  infatuation  of  the 
laity,  awaits  but  the  return  of  their  good  sense  to  show 
its  untenable  futility. 

I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  assumed  too  much,  in 
the  dispositions  which  I  here  attribute  to  your  prelates, 
throughout  the  entire  discussion  of  the  Veto;  and  yet 
this  is  the  measure,  thus  virtually  approved  by  them, 
thus  formally  conceded  at  jBrst,  and  at  last  rather 
reserved  than  retracted,  which  the  wrong-headed  poli- 
ticians amongst  you,  in  contempt  of  their  spiritual 
guides,  have  branded  as  impious,  deadly,  and  apostatical ; 
ihi%  is  the  condition  of  your  liberties,  for  his  luminous 
enforcement  of  which  Lord  Grenville  is  now  grossly 
and  ungratefully  calumniated,  as  a  sophisticator  of  your 
cause  and  a  conspirator  against  your  religion :  and  this 
is  the  pledge  to  whose  pretended  inexpediency  the 
Wgoted  and  the  factious  would  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice 
the  freedom  of  Ireland,  and  the  harmony  of  the  whole 
<*nipire,  more  wicked  in  their  folly  than  that  people  of 
antiquity,^  who  set  a  fly  upon  an  altar,  and  sacrificed  an 
oxtoitl 

In  addition  to  the  implied  acquiescence  of  your 
prelates  (implied,  I  think,  satisfisustorily,  from  the  fore- 
going review  of  their  conduct),  when  we  know  that  the 
vicars  apostolical  of  England  have  all,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  coTisistent  Dr.  Milner,  expressed  themselves 

•  Mentioned  by  Aelian,  and  allnded  to  by  Addison  in  his  Free- 
^Ider, 
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favourable  to  the  proposed  arrangement,  we  cannot  but 
feel  indignant  at  the  audacity  of  those  lay  pamphleteers, 
who  still  oflSciously  interfere  with  the  jurisdiction  of 
your  hierarchy,  and  persist  in  arraigning,  as  nrinoa* 
and  impious,  a  measure  which  its  spiritual  judges  have 
acquitted  of  all  but  inexpediency.  At  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  disposition  which  the 
laity  have  shown,  in  encroaching  upon  the  province  of 
their  clergy  in  this  question,  and  presuming  to  know 
their  duties  much  better  than  themselves,  is,  in  com- 
mon life,  but  too  frequently  the  characteristic  of  our 
countrymen,  who  would,  most  of  them,  much  rather  let 
their  own  affairs  run  to  ruin  than  incur  the  least 
suspicion  of  being  ignorant  of  those  of  their  neighboorf. 
To  this  disinterested  activity,  this  supererogating  spirit 
(so  worthy  of  an  *  insula  scmctorum^  like  ours),  we  are 
indebted,  I  doubt  not,  for  much  of  that  solicitude 
which  your  laity  insist  upon  feeling  for  the  honour  and 
safety  of  the  hierarchy.  There  are  many,  however, 
whose  opposition  to  the  measure  is  founded  upon 
deeper  and  less  innocent  motives.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
as  we  are  told  by  Secretary  Walsingham,  distinguished 
Papists  in  conscience  from  Papists  in  fetction;  and, 
however  little  she  may  deserve,  in  general,  to  be  cited 
as  a  precedent  in  such  cases,  I  believe  we  shall  but  do 
justice  to  the  opposers  of  the  Veto  if  we  divide  them 
into  the  same  two  classes.  To  the  Anti-Vetoists  in 
conscience,  therefore — to  those  whose  apprehensions, 
however  groundless,  are  at  least  sincere,  and  many  of 
whom,  without  examining  the  subject  themselves,  have 
merely  taken  up  those  ready-made  terrors,  of  which 
your  orators  keep  such  a  constant  supply — I  shall,  with 
deference,  submit  a  few  considerations,  which  mav 
soften,  if  they  do  not  remove,  those  objections  which 
have  been  considered  so  formidable;  and,  as  arguments 
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on  this  side  of  the  question  are  strangers  to  your  ears,  I 

cannot  doubt  that  your  ears  will  receive  them  hospitably. 

With  respect  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  it  has 

not,  I  believe,  been  asserted,  even  by  those  who  possess 

most  facility  of  assertion,  that  his  interference  in  the 

nomination  of  bishops,  any  farther  than  the  form  of 

recognition,  or  his  exercise  of  an  appellatory  jurisdiction 

upon  matters  relating  to  discipline,  are,  in  any  degree, 

necessary  to  the  existence   or  purity  of  a  Catholic 

hierarchy.      Indeed,   the    example    of   the    Galilean 

church,*  so  long  tree  and  so  long  illustrious,  sufficiently 

proves  the  full  compatibility  of  liberty  with  reverence, 

of  independence  with  orthodoxy.     From  the  conflict 

which  her  enlightened  divines  maintained  against  the 

pretensions    of   Rome  your  religion   rose  purer  and 

firmer  than  it  had  stood  for  many  ages  before;  and 

those  slavish  notions  of  Papal  authority,  which   had 

been  taken  up  in  times  of  darkness,  and  clung  to 

during  the  storm  of  the  Reformation,*  were  cast  off  as 

*  'Why  a  man  may  not  be  a  Bomanist  without  being  a  Papist, 
in  Ireland  as  weU  as  in  France,  I  can  see  no  reason.  We  know 
that  the  GaUican  Ohorch  has  long  been  emancipated  from  the 
thraldom  of  the  Boman  Pontiff. '^Campbeirs  Survey  of  the  South  cf 
Ireland^  in  1775. 

'  The  advances  which  the  Chnrch  and  Court  of  Rome  were 
making  towards  purity  of  doctrine  and  practice,  when  they  were 
checked  by  the  turbulent  burst  of  the  Reformation,  are  strongly 
acknowlec^;ed  by  Hume  in  the  following  curious  passage,  which 
(aooording  to  Towers)  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
Sutary,  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1754:  'It  has  been  observed 
that,  upon  the  revival  of  letters,  very  generous  and  enlarged  senti- 
ments of  religion  prevailed  throughout  all  Italy,  and  that,  during 
the  reign  of  Leo,  the  Court  of  Rome  itself,  in  imitation  of  their 
iUostzious  prince,  had  not  been  wanting  in  a  just  sense  of  freedom. 
But  when  the  enraged  and  fanatical  reformers  took  arms  against 
the  PsiipeX  hierarchy,  and  threatened  to  rend  from  the  Church  at 
once  all  her  riches  and  authority,  no  wonder  she  was  animated  with 
eqtial  zeal  and  ardour  in  defence  of  such  ancient  and  valuable 
possession. ' 
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insulting  alike  to  piety  and  common  sense.  The 
deposing  power  of  the  Pope,  his  personal  infallibility, 
and  all  those  absurd  attributes,^  which  d^raded  the 
Church  much  more  than  they  elevated  the  Pontiff,  were 
then  indignantly  rejected  from  your  belief  and  con- 
signed to  that  contemptuous  oblivion  irom  which  eveo 
the  malicious  industiy  of  your  enemies  has  been  unahk 
to  call  them  up  in  judgment  against  you.  To  Launoi, 
one  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  the  Crallican  Church,  your 
religion  owes  her  release  from  much  of  that  legendary 
superstition,^  which  sat  like  a  nightmare  upon  her 
boflom,  and  filled  her  dreams  with  monsters :  and  ia  the 
works  of  the  able  Chancellor  Gerson  we  find,  mingled 
with  his  vindication  of  the  rights  of  the  Church,^  some 

It  is  remarkable,  that  a  similar  spirit  of  political  improTemeot 
had  been  manifested  by  some  of  the  governments  of  Eniope,  when 
the  French  Bevolntion  frightened  them  back  into  aU  their  minois 
old  errors. 

In  corroboration  of  the  foregoing  passage  from  Hmne,  I  b^  to 
refer  the  reader  to  Whitaker's  Vindication  of  Mary  Queen  nf  8c^ 
(toL  iii.  pp.  2,  50),  where  he  will  find  the  same  efEiects  imputed  to 
the  intemperance  of  the  Bef  ormers,  and  an  honourable  tribute  to 
the  Catholics  of  that  period,  upon  the  subject  of  forgery^  *  which 
(says  he),  I  blush  for  the  honour  of  Protestantism  while  I  write  it, 
seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  reformed.' — Page  2. 

'  It  was  an  assertion  of  Innocent  m.  *  that  the  Pope  is  as  moch 
greater  than  the  Emperor  as  the  sun  is  greater  than  the  moon ; 
which  modest  pretension  became,  afterwards,  a  part  of  the  common 
law,  and  set  a  wise  glossator  upon  the  following  interesting  caka- 
lation :  <  Cum  terra  sit  septies  major  lun^  sol  autem  octies  major 
terr&,  restat  ergo  ut  pontificalis  dignitas  quadragesies  septies  sit 
major  regali.' 

*  See,  among  others,  his  treatise  De  Cammentitio  lasari  ft 
Maximini  et  Marthae  in  Provindam  Appuhu- ;  in  reading  which, 
and  similar  works  of  this  author,  we  regret  to  think  that  it  shool^ 
ever  have  been  necessary  to  exert  courage  and  ingenuity  in  the 
refutation  of  such  puerile  absurdities. 

*  In  some  of  his  ideas  about  the  right  of  resistance  to  Popes,  he 
was  thought,  indeed,  at  that  time,  to  have  ventured  too  far ;  as  io 
the  passage, '  Casus  multi  esse  possunt,  in  quibus  aliquls  se  geren^ 
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f  thofie  pure  principles  of  political  freedom,'  which  his 
omitry  afterwards  so  grandly,  though  intexnperately 
.sserted,  and  which,  however  their  animation  may  be 
uspended  at  present  by  the  strong  grasp  of  military 
;K)wer,  have  too  much  vitality,  I  think,  to  expire 
iltogether  beneath  the  pressure :  like  those  tables  of 
^ience  which  Shem  is  said  to  have  taken  with  him 
into  the  ark,  they  are  preserved,  I  trust,  to  enlighten 
inankind,  when  the  present  deluge  of  despotism  shall 
have  '  abated  from  oflF  the  earth.' 

While  the  religion  of  England  was  Catholic,  the 
same  guards  against  Papal  encroachment  were  adopted 
under  her  ¥dsest  sovereigns ;  and  it  was  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  that  patriotic  monarch  who  first  spiritedly 
filled  up  the  rude  outline  of  the  British  Constitution, 
that  the   statutes  of  Praemunire  and  Provisors  were 
enacted,  for  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  Pope  from  all 
Qiatters  of  eccleidastical  discipline.     Can  Catholics  then 
wonder  that  Protestants  should  be  unwilling  to  endanger 
their  establishments  by  the  least  infusion  of  an  influence 
which   Catholics  themselves  have   so  invariably  pro- 
nounced to  be  mischievous  ?    Nay,  though  Protestants 
should  be  inclined  to  try  the  experiment,  would  not 
Catholics  blush  to  re-enter  the  temple  of  the  Constitution 
which  their  own  hands  first  built,  and  from  which  they 
have  been  so  long  excluded,  with  that  badge  of  eccle- 
siastical servitude  about  their  necks,  which,  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  fane,  they  declared  to  be  un- 
worthy of  its  precincts  ?    Could  they  bear  to  resemble 


pto  Pap4,  et  pro  tali  habituB  ab  Ecclesifi,  potent  a  snbdito  licit^vel 
^ccidi,  Tel  incarcerari/  &c.  &c.  Tom.  secand.  in  BagulU  Maralilnit 
^^t.  De  Fraeceptis  Decalogi. 

'  Id  the  faxnotis  passage  (Adversns  Adnlatores,  coosiderat.  7), 
^hich  King  James  quotes,  with  such  horror,  in  his  Defence  cf  the 
Right*  of  KinffSf  against  Cardinal  Perron. 
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those  children  of  the  Jews  ^  who  took  back  into  Israel 
the  language  they  had  learned  in  bondage,  and  thi^ 
mix  the  Ashdod,  the  jargon  of  slavery,  with  their  own 
old,  native  dialect  of  liberty?  The  Catholics  of  Eng- 
land seem  to  feel  upon  the  subject  as  they  ought ;  and, 
by  the  readiness  which  they  have  shown  to  exchange 
the  rescripts  and  bulls  of  Rome  *  for  the  blessings  of  a 
free  Constitution,  they  prove  themselves  worthy  de- 
scendants of  those  founders  of  British  liberty  who,  with 
all  their  reverence  for  the  spiritual  authority  of  ^^ 
Pope,  thought  freedom  too  delicate  a  treasure  to  be 
exposed  unnecessarily  to  his  influence,  and  accordingly 
sheltered  it  round  with  Provisors  and  Praemunire,  Kt^ 
that  fenced-in  pillar  at  Delphi,*  which  not  even  priests 
might  touch. 

But  neither  by  France  nor  by  Catholic  England 
was  the  interference  of  Some  more  effectually  exduded 
than  by  Ireland  herself  during  the  times  of  her  Batire 
monarchy.  However  far  the  learned  Usher  may  liave 
carried  his  hypothesis  with  respect  to  the  religion  oi 
the  early  Irish,  the  testimonies  which  he  cites  abun- 
dantly prove  that,  to  as  late  a  period  as  the  twelfth 
century,  the  Pope  had  not  exercised  a  legatine  authority 
in  Ireland,  nor  taken  any  share  in  the  election  of  ber 
bishops  or  archbishops;  and  how  little  inclined  your 
ancestors  of  those  days  were  to  abide  by  a  Papal  decisionj 

•  *  And  their  children  spoke  half  in  the  speech  of  Ashdod,  tf^ 
oould  not  speak  the  Jews*  language,  but  according  to  the  langos^ 
of  each  people.* — Neh,9micih  ziil.  23,  24. 

•  « I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  these  instruments  should  b^ 
altogether  excluded,  as  there  may  occur  some  questions  of  internd* 
discipline  upon  which  a  reference  to  the  See  of  Rome  would  l« 
necessary.  But  even  this  degree  of  intercourse  should  be  subjecte*^ 
to  some  such  regulations  as  Sir  John  Cox  Hippisley  has  projw^ed 
in  his  pamphlet. 

•  Erected  on  the  spot  which  they  called  the  ifi^oX^i  H^ 
P&usan.  c  16. — See  Musgrave  IT^n  the  Ion  of  Euripidn. 
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even  in  matters  of  canonical  regulation,  appears  by 
their  obstinate  dissent  from  the  Romish  observance  of 
Easter — a  schism  in  which  they  were  encouraged  by 
some  of  your  most  celebrated  Saints,  whose  anti- 
canonical  boldness  is,  however,  sufiSciently  justified  by 
their  canonization. 

When  declaimers,  therefore,  appeal  to  your  passions 
upon  the  danger  of  disturbing  a  hierarchy  which  is 
'the    only   undestroyed    monument  of   your  ancient 
grandeur,*  you  should  remember  that  at  the  period  to 
Khich  alone  they  can  refer  in  this  allusive  retrospect  to 
former  greatness,  your  hierarchy  was   quite  as  inde- 
pendent  of  Bome  as  the  advocates  of  your  liberties 
would  wish  to  make  it  now ;'  and  that  this  Papal  in- 
terference which  some  persons  consider  so  essential,  and 
to  which  you" are  the  only  people  in  the  world  subjected 
^  present,  far  from  being  a  relic  of  grandeur  or  glory, 
is  but  the  base  remnant  of  that  anomalous  proscription 
vhich  so  long  made  you  aliens  in  your  own  land,  and 
which  drove  you  to  seek  in  a  spiritual  alliance  abroad 
some  shelter  from  the  storm  of  a  temporal  tyranny  at 
home. 

It  was  not  till  the  Reformation  had  added  religious 
schism  to  the  differences  already  existing  between 
these  countries  that  Ireland  was  effectually  thrown 

'  At  one  period,  they  seem  to  have  elected  their  bishops  accord- 
^^  to  the  mode  which  was  practisM  at  Alexandria  as  early  as  the 
^ime  of  Saint  Mark  the  Evangelist — a  model  which,  I  think,  would 
satisfy  anyone  but  Cabbasntius.  <  Alezandriae  a  Marco  Evange- 
lista  asqne  ad  Heraclinm  et  Dionysium  Episcopos,  Presbyteri 
semper  nnmn  ex  se  electnm  in  excelsior!  gradu  collocatum  Episco- 
pWQ  nominabant.' — Hieronym.  Epigt,  ad  Ecagr, 

In  the  tenth  century,  as  Campion  informs  us,  the  monarch  o| 
Ireland  was  allowed  the  exercise  of  a  Veto.  *  To  the  Monarch, 
^ides  his  allowance  of  ground  and  titles  of  honours,  and  other 
privileges  in  jurisdiction,  was  granted  a  negative  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  bishops  at  every  vocation.'— Book  i.  c  15. 
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into  the  arms  of  Borne ;  and  from  that  period  down 
to  the  accession  of  his  present  Majesty  the  events  oi 
every  succeeding  reign  have  served  but  to  draw  the  tie 
more  closely.  Indeed,  nothing  could  be  more  natural 
than  that  the  members  of  a  persecuted  religion  should 
turn  for  support,  for  counsel  and  consolation,  to  the 
visible  head  of  that  fisdth  for  which  they  were  suffering 
— that  they  should  find  some  relief  to  their  woundeJ 
pride  in  the  patronage  of  a  prince  who  had  long  b^n 
formidable,  and  whose  throne  seemed  to  stand  upon 
the  line  which  separates  this  world  firom  the  next, 
illuminated  strongly  by  ihe  glories  of  both — ^that^  pos- 
sessing Ao  political  rights  which  foreign  inteifereoce 
could  injure,  they  should  unreservedly  abandon  their 
church  to  his  guidance,  and  find  a  charm  in  this 
voluntary  obedience  to  him  which  consoled  them  for 
their  extorted  submission  to  others.  All  these  feeling? 
were  as  natural  and  just  as  the  causes  that  produced 
them  were  monstrous  and  iniquitous.  But  those  caua^ 
exist  no  longer :  a  tyranny,  which  disgraced  alike  the 
inflictors  and  the  sufferers,  has  gradually  given  waj 
before  the  light  of  liberality  and  conviction,  and  its 
last  slow  lingering  vestige  is  about,  I  trust,  to  vaniih 
for  ever ;  but  surely  it  is  worse  than  absurdity  to  expect 
that  the  precautions  and  prejudices  adopted  upon  both 
sides  during  that  dark  season  of  mutual  ill-wiU  should 
now  be  surrendered  by  one  of  the  parties,  while  they 
are  cautiously  kept  in  full  force  by  the  otker^  and  that 
Protestants  should  throw  away  the  last  fragment  of  the 
penal  sword,  while  the  Papal  stiletto  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  Catholics :  it  is  folly  to  expect,  and  insult  to 
ask  it !  The  subjection  of  your  church  to  the  Pope 
was  the  consequence  of  your  political  misfortunes ;  and, 
even  granting  that  the  continuance  of  this  yoke  i^ 
consistent   with   the   freedom   which   you   ask  for  (a 
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position  which  you  yourselves  have,  in  all  times  and 
countries,  denied),  yet,  by  unnecessarily  preserving 
such  a  memorial  of  your  former  alienation,  you  per- 
petuate the  remembrance  of  times  which  it  is  the 
interest  of  all  parties  to  forget ;  you  withhold  that 
reciprocity  of  sacrifice  which  alone  makes  reconcilement 
satisfectory  ;  and  you  take  all  its  grace  from  the  gift  of 
liberty  by  imgenerously  declaring  that  you  distrust  the 
giver.  In  short,  it  shows  an  ignorance  of  the  common- 
est feelings  of  human  nature  to  suppose  that  the  present 
possessors  of  the  State  would  willingly  admit  you  to  a 
share  upon  such  very  unequal  terms,  or  that  as  long  as 
you  cling  close  to  the  Court  of  Some  you  can  be 
cordially  embraced  by  the  British  Constitution. 

Again,  therefore,  I  appeal  to  that  love  of  liberty 
which  is  native  to  you  as  Irishmen,  and  avowed  by  you 
as  Catholics ;  *  and  I  ask  whether  you  can  think, 
without  shame  and  indignation,  that  for  a  long  period 
you  have  been  the  only  people  in  Europe  (with  the 
exception  of  a  few  petty  States  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Pope)  who  have  sunk  so  low  in  ecclesiastical 
^'sssalage  as  to  place  their  whole  hierarchy  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Roman  Court?  Can  you  patiently 
reflect  that  the  humiliating  doctrine  of  Caietanus^ 
'  servam  esse  ecdesiam^^  which  the  divines  of  France  so 
boldly  and  successfully  combated,'  has  been  admitted 

*  Among  many  examples  which  might  be  adduced  to  prove  that 
a  warm  zeal  for  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  is  consistent  with  the 
^t  feelings  and  principles  of  political  liberty,  we  may  mention 
the  vety  interesting  instance  of  the  Dalecarlians,  who,  though  they 
<^iefly  assisted  Gnstavns  to  shake  off  the  tyranny  of  the  Danes, 
were  among  the  first  to  oppose  his  reformation  of  their  ancient 
religion- — See  Sheridan*s  Revohction  cf  Smeden,  p.  1 10,  where  we 
nuiy  trace  a  strong  similarity  to  the  Irish  character  through  the 
description  which  he  gives  of  the  turbulent,  but  generous  nature  of 
tbete  hardy  mountaineeTS. 

'  See  particularly  Launoi's  Letters- 
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and  acted  upon  in  Ireland  alone,  and  that  the  title 
under  which  Pope  Adrian  affected  to  transfer  tiiU 
kingdom  to  Henry  II.,*  though  treated  by  your  an- 
cestors with  the  contempt  which  it  deserved,*  has  been 
almost  justified  by  the  voluntary  submission  with  which 
you  have  since  surrendered  the  only  rights  that  were 
left  you  to  his  successors?  If  you  felt,  upon  these 
reflections,  as  lovers  of  liberty  ought,  you  would  rgoice 
in  the  opportunity  which  now  so  brightly  presents 
itself,  of  regaining  at  the  same  moment  your  politicsLl 
and  ecclesiastical  freedom ;  of  proving  to  your  fellow- 
countrymen  that  the  yoke,  which  you  assumed  a? 
Catholics,  was  but  a  kind  of  counterbalance  to  the 
fetter  which  hung  upon  you  as  citizens ;  and  that  the 
same  emancipating  touch  which  bursts  the  links  of  the 
latter  will  for  ever  release  you  firom  the  degradation  oi 
the  former. 

Let  me  add,  too,  that  as  revenge  was  naturallj 
among  the  motives  which  sweetened  your  alliance  with 
a  prince  whom  your  persecutors  feared  and  detested,  it 
becomes  you  to  beware  lest  those  whom  you  now  ask 

'  This  title  might  be  sent  after  the  famous  deed  of  gift  frosi 
Constantine  to  Pope  Silvester,  which  Ariosto  tells  us  is  to  be  foowi 
in  the  moon. 

Quegto  era  il  dono  ($e  perb  dir  Uee) 
Che  Conttantino  al  hfum  J^lvettro/eee, 

I  am  aware  that  to  certain  lay  oontroversialists  I  shaU  not  appe^ 
quite  orthodox  in  quoting  Ariosto,  whom  their  great  annali^' 
Baronius,  has  styled  <  vulgaris  poeta  ille,*  in  his  indignation  agais^ 
the  bard,  for  having  borrowed  from  the  Legends  his  curious  stoit 
of  Isabella  and  the  Moor. — See  La  Cerda,  upon  the  7  th  book  of  ^ 
Aeneid, — '  Ita  scilicet  patet  secta  plagiariorum,*  Sec 

*  In  the  same  manner,  Paul  IV.  in  the  time  of  Mary,  took  np^ 
him  to  erect  Ireland  into  a  kingdom,  with  pompous  references,  fo^ 
his  authority,  to  the  saints,  &c.;  upon  which  Archbishop  ^^^ 
says,  'Paul  need  not  make  all  that  noise,  and  trouble  thewbole 
Court  of  Heaven  with  the  matter.* 
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)  confide  in  you  should  suspect  that  a  wilful  perse- 
eiance  in  this  connexion  is  actuated  by  some  remains 
f  that  vindictive  spirit  under  whose  embittering  in- 
luence  it  first  was  formed.  The  Greeks  had  the 
eeling  and  good  taste  to  exclude  firom  the  architecture 
)f  their  temples  those  figures  of  female  slaves  called 
Caryatides,  because  (as  it  is  well  expressed  by  a  writer 
apon  the  art)  they  would  be  ^  monuments  of  vengeance 
in  an  asylum  of  mercy '  * — how  much  more  importantly 
then  are  yiyw  called  upon  to  imitate  this  tasteful  gen- 
erosity of  the  Greeks,  and  to  shrink  from  profaning, 
with  the  least  trace  of  revengeful  feeling,  that  free 
sanctuary  of  reconcilement  to  which  you  are  invited  I 

I  shall  be  told,  of  course,  that,  in  the  instances 
which  I  have  adduced  of  France  ^  and  of  the  early  times 
of  England  '  and  Ireland,  the  religion  of  the  State  was 
Catholic;  and  that,  therefore,  the  interests  of  your 
Church  might  be  safely  entrusted  to  the  consciences  of 
those  who  governed,  without  the  protective  interference 
of  the  Pope.     Before  we  examine  into  the  soundness  of 

'  'Vindlctae  monnmenta  in  agylo   miserioordiae.' — Aldrich's 

^  The  ^unoiiB  declaration  of  the  liberties  of  the  GkJlican  Chnrch, 
contained  in  the  foor  propositions  of  the  bishops,  in  1682,  which 
the  leaned  Bossaet  was  the  most  active  in  promoting,  and  which 
^  a  Boman  Catholic  divine  of  these  countries  tells  ns)  went  so 
^as  'to  pronounce  the  sovereign  pastor  fallible  even  in  his  dog* 
ouitic  decisions  of  faith '  (Beeve's  Chrigtum  Church)^  has  been 
^ly  revived,  in  its  full  extent,  by  that  greatest  of  all  statesmen 
aod  warriors,  Buonaparte. 

*  Doctor  Bramhall  thus  states  the  liberties  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church  of  England :  <  When  the  kings  of  England  owned 
^  Pope*8  spiritual  authority,  his  decrees  had  no  force  of  laws 
without  the  confirmation  of  the  king.  The  Kings  of  England 
SQlfered  no  appeals  to  Borne  out  of  their  kingdoms,  nor  Boman 
^tes  to  enter  their  dominions  without  their  licence,  and  declared 
^  Pope's  bulls  to  be  otherwise  void.'— Jim^  VtndiaUion  €f  tks 
Ckweh  of  JSk^lmd^  vol.  L 
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this  objection,  I  must  ui^e  somewhat  £EU±her  a  point  tc» 
which  I  have  abready  adverted,  and  entreat  of  yon  ti 
consider  whether  a  Protestant  government  is  not  almn* 
dantly  warranted  in  its  suspicion  of  Papal  influence  *  by 
the  jealous  apprehension  with  which  Soman  Catholic 
sovereigns  have  at  all  times  endeavoured  to  control  aiKi 
resist  its  inroads ;  and  whether  you  are  not  guilty  of 
something  worse  than  charlatanry  in  recommending  t  • 
others,  as  harmless  and  even  salutary,  what  you  hare 
constantly  rejected  as  unnerving  and  poisonous  your- 
selves. If  this  influence  be  baneful  under  monarch^  of 
your  own  religion,  it  must  work  with  tenfold  vinilenct 
where  the  government  is  of  an  opposite  fiiith;  asfi 
where,  to  the  restless  spirit  of  intrigue,  the  strong  as- 
cendency over  conscience,  and  the  alienating  claims  of 
a  spiritual  allegiance  ^  which  render  it  so  formidaUe  id 
the  former  case,  are  added  the  diversity  of  interests, 
the  warmth  of  anti-heretical  zeal,  and  the  ambition  of 
proselytism,  which  must  invariably  actuate  it  in  the 
latter. 

>  I  have  purposely  refrained  from  urging  the  veiy  obvioc* 
argument  with  which  the  present  state  of  the  Continent  has  sup- 
plied my  predecessors  on  this  side  of  the  question ;  partly  becai^e 
the  prelates  have  given  up  this  point  themselves,  and  admitted  the 
necessity,  in  the  existing  state  of  Europe,  of  a  temporary  intencp- 
tion  of  their  dependence  upon  the  Holy  See ;  and  chiefly  beait^^ 
my  arguments  are  meant  to  go  the  much  greater  length  of  proTioz 
that,  in  all  possible  times  and  circumstances,  this  subjection  tt> 
Bome  is  degrading  and  mischievous. 

s  The  dangers  of  such  an  allegiance  are  thus  forcibly  enomera* 
ted  by  a  writer  who,  however  irreverently  blind  to  the  beauties  of 
religion,  had  the  quickest  of  all  eyes  in  detecting  and  smiling  »t 
its  abuses:  <La  difficulty  de  savoir  &  quel  point  on  doit  ob^ir  ^ 
ce  souverain  stranger,  la  facility  de  se  laisser  sMuire,  le  plaisir  dt 
secouer  un  joug  naturel  pour  en  prendre  un  qu*on  se  donne  soi- 
mdme,  Tesprit  de  trouble,  le  malheur  des  temps,  n*ont  que  tiop 
souvent  port6  des  ordres  entiers  de  Bellgieux  k  servir  Rome  cootie 
leur  patM^SQcU  de  ZauU  XIV, 
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With  respect  to  the  distinction  between  spiritual 
and  temporal  power,  by  which  you  endeavour  to  re- 
concile your  submission  to  the  Pope  with  the  free 
discharge  of  your  duties  as  subjects  and  citizens,  it  is 
a  security,  which  the  history  of  all  the  religions  of  the 
world  too  fully  justifies  a  legislature  in  refusing  to  trust 
to  implicitly.  It  would  be  happy,  indeed,  for  man- 
kind, if  this  line  between  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal 
had  always  been  definitively  and  inviolably  drawn ;  * 
for  the  experience  both  of  past  and  present  times 
proves,  that  the  mixture  of  religion  with  this  world's 
politics  is  as  dangerous  as  electrical  experiments  upon 
lightning — though  the  flame  comes  from  heaven,  it 
can  do  much  mischief  upon  earth.  Entangled,  however, 
as  the  interests  of  Churches  and  States  have  become, 
from  the  frailty,  ambition,  and  worldliness  of  man- 
kind, it  is  hardly  possible  to  detach  them  fairly  or 
satisfactorily ;  and,  therefore,  refine  away,  as  you  will, 
the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope,  there  will  still 
remain  combined  with  it,  in  its  purest  state,  many 
gross  particles  of  temporal  power,  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  wise  and  free  government  to  counteract  by  every 
effort  consistent  with  the  consciences  of  its  subjects. 

But,  to  return  to  the  objection  of  those  who  main- 
tain that,  though  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  may 
he  reduced  to  a  mere  titular  existence,  where  the 
monarch  is  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and,  therefore, 

*  The  taint  which  religion  always  takes  from  the  least  contact 
of  temporal  power,  is  obserrable  even  in  that  part  of  the  progress 
of  Mahometanism  which  we  trace  through  the  gradual  compilation 
q(  the  Koran.  In  the  second  chapter  of  this  book  it  ia  said  that 
*all  those  who  believe  in  God  and  the  last  day,  shall  have  their 
reward  with  the  Lord ;  *  but  as  the  sect  became  dominant,  it  also 
grew  intolerant  and  monopolising,  and  this  liberal  tenet  is  revoked 
in  succeeding  parts  of  the  Koran,  chap.  Ixiv.,  &c« 
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equally  interested  with  his  subjects  in  the  preservation 
of  its  strength  and  parity ;  yet  this  interposing  shield 
of  papal  protection  becomes  necessary,  where  the 
government  wields  an  opposite  creed,  reconunended 
and  enforced  by  every  art  of  seduction  and  power.  In 
the  first  place,  experience  is  decidedly  against  this 
assumption ;  and  we  need  but  refer  to  iiie  examples  d 
Prussia  and  Russia,  where  your  Church  has,  with  safetr, 
entrusted  the  appointment  of  her  bishops  to  a  Lutheran 
prince,  and  a  schismatic  autocrat,^  to  prove  that  eveo 
in  arbitrary  states,*^  where  the  rights  of  the  subject  lie 
more  within  the  reach  of  the  sovereign  than  they  can 
ever  be  placed  by  the  British  constitution,  your  religion 
may  defy  alike  the  pressure  of  power  and  of  opinion, 

*  The  pontifical  oath  was  altered,  by  the  Empress  of  Bassia's 
desire,  in  the  year  1783,  when  Mohilhow  was  erected  into  anarcb- 
bishopric,  and  a  prelate,  of  Catherine's  nomination,  received  the 
pall  from  Pius  VI.  In  this  new  form  of  oath  (which,  since  I79^< 
has  been  wisely  adopted  by  the  bishops  and  archbishops  of  IrelA&^v 
the  words  *  Hereticos  persequar  et  impugnabo,*  which  excited  snc  1 
alarm  in  Doctor  Duigenan  and  others,  are  omitted.  See  the  ponti- 
fical rescript  in  Dr.  Troy's  I^utoral  Address,  1793.  The  reader  will 
find,  in  the  4th  chi^ter  of  Higtorieal  and  PhilosapkUsal  Memeir*  4 
Piyu  VI,j  an  unfair,  perhaps,  but  certainly  amusing  account  of  ti:- 
disputes  between  Catherine  and  His  Holiness,  relative  to  this  arch- 
bishopric of  Mohilhow.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  *hf^ 
alteration  of  the  ancient  oath  are  thus  detailed :  *  Aicfaetti,  tlK: 
Pope's  nuncio,  being  questioned  relative  to  the  kind  of  ofttb  irbicli 
the  prelate  would  be  expected  to  take,  answered  that  he  m^- 
swear  not  to  tolerate  heretics  and  schismatics.  He  was  hlnnt^J 
told  that  his  instructions  betrayed  a  want  of  sense  and  reflectioc 
and  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  impose  upon  a  subject  the  obligati*^^ 
of  persecuting  those  who  lived  under  the  same  sovereign  ss  ^' 
self,  &c.  &c,  pp.  32,  33. 

*  « The  CalvinisUc  states  of  the  United  Provinces  regnJa/*'"^ 
their  conduct,  with  respect  to  their  subjects  of  the  BomsD  ochooi^' 
nion,  on  similar  principles.  The  nomination  ev&i  of  s  co^  ^^l 
parish  priest)  was  certified  by  the  arch-priest  to  the  prorin*^ 
magistrate,  and,  if  objected  to,  another  was  appointed.*-^!'  ^^ 
CJox  Hippisley  On  tke  OatkolM  Questutn. 
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und  flow  on,  like  Arethusa,  untinged  by  the  mass  of 
heterodoxy  around  it.^ 

It  requires,  indeed,  but  little  range  of  history  to 
teach  us,  that,  however  a  difference  of  religion  may 
have  exasperated  the  feuds  of  mankind,  it  has  seldom 
been  of  itself  the  sole  originating  motive  of  hostility. 
The  power  connected  with  creeds  is  always  much  more 
obnoxious  than  their  errors,  and  Faith  may  wear  her 
mantle  of  any  hue  she  likes  as  long  as  she  is  not  sus- 
pected of  hiding  a  sceptre  under  it.  So  little,  in  gene- 
ral, have  states  and  sovereigns  been  guided  in  their 
movements  by  mere  spiritual  considerations,  that  we 
find  them,  as  worldly  policy  dictates,  combining  in  such 
motley  alliances  of  creeds,  as  seem  almost  to  realise 
the  rambUng  dreams  of  scepticism.  We  see  the  Cross 
united  with  the  Crescent  against  Christians ;  we  find 
Catholics  assisting  Protestants  to  cast  off  a  Catholic 
yoke,^  and,  still  more  extraordinary,  perhaps,  within  a 
very  few  years,  we  have  seen  papal  badges  about  the 
necks  of  British  dragoons,'  as  a  reward  for  having  de- 
fended the  Pope,  in  his  own  capital,  against  Papists. 
Indeed,  through  all  the  difficulties  with  which  the  Court 
of  Home  had  to  struggle,  during  the  warning  events 

*  Belle  Arcthuw,  ainsi  ton-  otidefortunee 
Boule  au  semfurieux  d'Ainphitrite  ettmrUef 
Un  orijttal  toujaurspur,  et  dctflott  toujourg  clairSj 
Qw  januii-g  ne  corrompt  Vamertwne  det  viers. 

La  Henriadb. 

*  Thus  Innocent  XL  assisted  the  great  champion  of  Protestant- 
ism, WiUiam,  with  the  money  of  the  Chnich  against  the  papist 
prince,  his  father-in-law.  Indeed,  so  little  were  the  interests  of 
the  Chnrch  considered,  in  this  instance,  that  when  James  sent 'the 
Sari  of  Castlemaine,  Ambassador  Bxtraordinary  to  Rome,  to  make 
submission  of  the  Crown  of  England  to  the  Pope,  the  Court  of  Rome 
received  him  with  repulsive  coldness,  and  refused  him  a  cardinal*s 
hat,  which  the  king  solicited  for  Father  Petre. 

*  The  12th,  or  Prince  of  Wales's  Light  Dragoons. 
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which  preceded  the  French  revolution,  her  chief  con- 
solations and  aids  were  administered  by  heretics  and 
schismatics ;  and  while  the  Emperor  Joseph,  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  the  Bang  of  Naples,  were  weaken- 
ing and  degrading  the  Pontiff  by  every  species  of  en- 
croachment and  insult ;  while  France,  the  eldest  child 
of  the  Church,  was  already  preparing  '  images  of  revolt 
and  flying  off,'  the  King  of  Sweden  was  on  a  visit  of 
friendship  at  Rome,  the  great  Frederick  maintained  a 
cordial  intercourse  with  the  Holy  See,  and  protected 
its  best  supporters,  the  Jesuits,  in  his  dominions ;  while 
Catherine,  beside  the  interest  which  she  evinced  towards 
her  Soman  Catholic  subjects  in  White  Russia,  proposed, 
and,  I  doubt  not,  with  much  sincerity,  to  establish  a 
Concordat  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,^ 

Having  satisfied  ourselves,  therefore,  that  a  mere 
difference  in  creeds  is,  of  itself,  insuflScient  to  provoke 
hostility,  without  an  adequate  mixture  of  political  con- 
siderations, let  us  consider  whether  it  would  be  the 
interest  of  the  British  Crovemment,  after  admitting  yon 
to  a  full  participation  of  the  constitution,  to  follow  up 
the  boon  by  attacking  or  undermining  your  religion, 


*  There  ia  nothing  which  excites  more  regret  tlian  the  failw« 
of  every  effort  like  this,  towards  reconciling  the  great  schisms  of 
the  Christian  world.  The  forbearance  of  Melanchthon  and  others 
at  the  Keformation,  in  admitting  several  points  as  adiafhra, 
onght  to  have  led  to  a  more  cordial  adjustment  of  dilferencf*. 
instead  of  adding  to  the  many  absurd  quarrels  of  mankind  the  pr^ 
posterous  instance  of  a  helium  adiaphrrigticnvu  The  speculatlor* 
of  the  Eirenists,  too,  for  reconciling  the  Protestant  and  CatlM^l'-^' 
churches,  were  all  put  an  end  to  by  the  buU  Unigenitiuv  The  plan 
which  Fabricius  proposed  for  this  desirable  object,  may  be  foiin<i  tn 
Heidegger's  TAfe  of  that  able  professor,  at  the  end  of  his  Wort- 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  read  the  sarcasms  against  poperyi  i^ 
the  EttcUdes  CathcUou*  of  Fabricius  (published  under  the  assumeo 
name  of  Ferrarius),  without  suspecting  that  he  was  but  vt^"^' 
f erently  qualified  for  the  dispassionate  duties  of  an  arbitrator 
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and  thus  cancelling  the  only  security  which  they  can 
have  for  the  morals  of  the  people  with  whom  they  have 
shared  so  valuable  a  deposit.  The  very  statement  of 
such  a  supposition  is,  I  think,  a  sufficient  exposure  of 
its  absurdity.  *  Religion  (says  Montesquieu),  though 
false,  is  the  only  guarantee  we  can  have  for  the  probity 
of  men ; '  and  can  you  seriously  think  that  the  power 
which  you  are  asked  to  vest  in  the  Crown,  will  be  pre- 
meditatedly  employed  towards  the  extinction  of  this 
guarantee  ?  or  that  the  religion,  which  alone  has  made 
you  trustworthy,  will  be  conspired  against  as  soon  as 
the  trust  has  been  confided  to  you  ?  • 

That  there  are  some  persons,  even  in  these  reasoning 
times,  who  are  ignorant  and  weak  enough  to  dread  and 
hate  your  Church,  who  would,  for  ever,  exclude  you 
from  all  political  rights,  and  who,  as  long  as  your  in- 
terests are  separate  from  their  own,  would  feel  a  plea- 
sure in  loosening  your  moorings  of  rectitude,  and  cast- 
ing you  adrift  into  those  vices  and  irregularities  which 
niight  give  them  some  pretext  for  wronging  and  tor- 
menting you — that  there  are  a    few    such  malicious 
bigots,  I  acknowledge  with  shame  and  astonishment : 
but  to  suppose  that  even  those  very  persons,  in  the 
event  of  your  becoming  incorporated  with  them  in  the 
state  and  embarked  in  a  complete  identity  of  interests, 
should  be  so  blind  to  their  own  safety  as  to  weaken  the 
restraints  of  that  religion,  to  which  alone  they  have  to 
trust  for  the  integrity  and  good  faith  of  their  co-partners, 
or  80  wanton  as  to  vitiate  this  fountain  of  your  morals 
at  the  risk  of  tainting  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  con- 
stitution— ^to  suppose  such  a  perversion  of  the  com- 
monest dictates  of  jwlicy,  is  to  imagine  a  mixture  of 
profligacy  and  bigotry,  which  I  should  hesitate  in  attri- 
buting even  to  Mr.  Perceval. 

The  great  King  of  Prussia,  whose  hatred  to  all 
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possible  creeds  ^  will  not  be  questioned  by  the  believers 
in  Barrael  and  Bobinson,  far  from  indulging  thiii 
malignity  at  the  expense  of  his  subjects  and  himself, 
thus  speaks  in  justifying  the  cordial  protection  which 
he  afforded  to  the  Jesuits  in  Polish  Prussia  and  Silesia: 
^  I  have  a  million  and  a  half  of  Catholics  among  my 
subjects,  and  it  is  of  consequence  to  me  that  they 
should  be  brought  up  strictly  and  uniformly  in  the 
religion  of  their  fore&thers.'  But  it  is  superfluous  to 
refer  to  such  philosophical  authority,  for  a  policj 
ob^'ious  to  the  least  reasoning  capacities;  the  very 
instinct  of  self-preservation  would  suggest  it  to  the 
most  brainless  politician,  and  I  doubt  whether  even 
my  Lord  Castlereagh  would  not  lose  all  the  pleasure 
which  he  takes  in  the  practice  of  corruption,  if  he 
had  the  slightest  suspicion  that  he  endangered  himselt 
by  it. 

When  alarmists,  therefore,  try  to  persuade  you  that 
this  concession  will  be  fatal  to  your  faith ;  that  it  i^ 
but  a  barter  of  spiritual  treasures  for  a  few  temporal 
advantages,  and  that,  as  the  eagle  took  the  tortoise 
into  the  sky  in  order  to  break  it,  so  your  sect  is  to  \^ 
elevated  only  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  it— tell 
them  that  you  have  too  high  a  value  for  liberty,  and 
too  strong  a  reliance  upon  the  stability  of  your  Church 
to  be  scared  from  the  proffered  enjoyment  of  the  one, 
by  vague  or  visionary  alarms  about  the  other;  that 
you  are  inspired  with  a  manly  and  well-grounded  con- 
fidence, that  the  character  which  you  have  earned, 
while  aliens  from  the  state,  will  insmre  a  respect  for 
your  consciences  when  allied  vrith  it ;  and  ttiat  ih<? 
religion  which  has  made  you  worthy  of  the  constitu- 

*  A  truly  Protestant  prince,  according  to  Bayle's  definition  of 
the  term :  *  Je  suis  Protestant  (says  this  sceptic),  car  je  protest 
oontre  tontes  les  religions/ 
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lion,  will  be  cherished  and  supported  as  the  best  means 
of  ktepmg  you  so.  Tell  them,  that  even  should  these 
liberal  views  be  fallacious,  you  can  yet  rely  for  the 
safety  of  your  faith  upon  those  ordinary  principles  of 
self-interest,  which  prevent  the  merchant,  who  trusts 
half  his  stock  to  another,  from  making  a  knave  of  his 
partner,  or  teaching  him  to  betray  and  plunder  him. 
Tell  them,  in  fine,  as  your  best  and  iiltimate  security, 
that  you  depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  religion  itself, 
which  has  for  ages  taken  root  in  the  hearts  of  Irish- 
men, which,  like  our  beautiful  arbutus,  is  native  to  the 
soil,  and  having  lived  so  green  through  the  long  winter 
of  persecution,  will  neither  be  checked  in  its  growth, 
nor  weakened  in  its  stem,  by  those  blossoms  which  the 
warm  sun  of  freedom  will  bring  out  on  it  1 

Among  the  lesser  and  more  lightly  urged  objections 
to  the  Veto,  there  is  one  which  it  is  really  refreshing  to 
meet,  after  the  anile  prejudices  and  terrors  which  I 
have  been  combating ;  because  it  shows  some  of  that 
wakeful  jealousy  of  power  which  is    so  becoming   in 
suitors  for  the  fair  hand  of  Liberty,  and  which  your 
other  arguments  against  the  measure  would  by  no 
means  encourage  us  in  attributing  to  you.     *  The  con- 
cession of  the  negative,'  we  are  told,  '  would  increase 
the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  that  therefore  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  whole  country  that  it  should  not  be 
granted.'     It  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  been 
taken  into   consideration    by   the  proposers    of  this 
objection,  that  the   complete   enfranchisement  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  the   empire  would  so  considerably ' 
widen  the  basis  of  the  legislature,  as  to  form  more 
than  a  counterbalance  to  this  additional  weight  of  the 
executive ;  and  that  if  the  constitution  were  now  in  its 
perfect  equilibrium  (which  '  ne  aniculse  quidem  existi- 
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mant '  * ),  such  an  accession  of  force  to  one  part  of 
the  system  would  require^  perhaps,  some  proportioDal 
control  to  be  vested  in  the  other.  But  it  is  not  the 
power,  which  comes  boldly  in  the  shape  of  prerogative, 
that  the  people  of  these  countries  have  chiefly  to  dread 
at  present,  and  the  exercise  of  a  Veto  would  be  bo 
personally  the  act  of  the  king,  so  individually  exposed, 
and  of  such  undivided  responsibility,  that  few  monarchs 
would  risk  an  unpopular  or  arbitrary  use  of  it. 

I  may  be  told,  indeed,  that  the  constitutional 
negative  of  the  Crown  has  been  got  rid  of  by  the 
insidious  mediation  of  influence,  and  that  the  same 
pioneer  may  smooth  the  way  to  the  appointment  of 
your  hierarchy,  by  procuring  the  reconunendation  of 
such  persons  only  as  are  likely  to  coincide  with  the 
politics  of  the  Court,*  and  thus  preventing  the  un- 
gracious ultimatum  of  a  negative.  Against  this  kind 
of  danger  under  the  present  system,  I  must  candidly 
own  that  I  see  but  little  secm-ity.  Until  a  thorough 
reform  shall  have  purified  the  constitution  from  that 
all-pervading  corruption  which  threatens  to  change  its 
very  nature,  nothing  that  comes  within  its  sphere  can 
hope  to  escape  the  contagion.  That  jealousy,  perhaps, 
with  which  you  must  always  regard  the  too  close 
approaches  of  your  clergy  to  the  Court,  may,  for  some 
time,  avert  their  political  seduction ;  but  I  dare  not 
answer  for  the  best  or  wisest  of  them,  if  too  long  ex- 
posed  to   those   bewildering   temptations,  so  meretri- 

»  Cicero,  De  Divinat.  lib.  2,  |  15. 

'  This  apprehenBion  of  a  political  abuse  of  the  royal  inter- 
ference was  felt  by  the  framers  of  the  12th  canon  of  the  8th 
oonncil  of  Constantinople  in  the  year  869,  which  oondemns  such 
elections  of  bishops  as  have  been  procured  *per  versatiam  et 
tyrannidem  principnm.'  See  an  able  treatise,  De  Zibertat.  Eeelet. 
OaUicafL,  by  M.  C.  S.  lib.  iii.  c  7,  p.  123,  where  a  misconcepdon  of 
Dominus  de  Marca  npon  this  subject  is  corrected. 
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-ciously  and  shamelessly  employed  by  the  Government. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  that  this  state  of  things  can 
last;  the  people  of  England  demand  a  reform,  and 
what  they  steadily  demand  cannot  long  be  refused  to 
them.  Think,  then,  what  incentives  there  are,  at  this 
moment,  for  a  generous  neglect  of  all  minor  obstacles, 
in  your  grand  pursuit  of  that  rank  in  the  state  which 
alone  can  empower  you  to  serve  the  constitution;  which 
alone  can  enable  you  to  appear  among  the  regenerators 
of  that  system,  which  statesmen  of  your  own  faith  first 
gloriously  foimded,  and  to  repay  those  friends  who  are 
now  struggling  for  your  liberty,  by  nobly  assisting  them 
to  perfect  their  own.  The  very  infusion  of  such  a  new 
untainted  spirit  cannot  fail  to  produce  reanimation  and 
vigour ;  and  your  courage  will  rival  the  gallantry  of 
that  youth  who  courted  his  mistress  at  the  moment 
v?hen  she  was  dying  of  the  plague,  and  '  clasping  the 
bright  infection  in  his  arms,'  ^  restored  her  to  health 
a.nd  beauty  by  his  caresses. 

I  had  intended  to  have  adverted,  somewhat  more 
particularly,  to  the  manner  in  which  many  of  your 
writers  have  treated  this  subject ;  but,  having  proved 
(to  my  own  conviction,  at  least),  that  their  arguments 
and  alarms  are  equally  groundless,  it  is- unnecessary 
to  call  upon  their  manes  any  further,  or  disturb  that 
oblivion  into  which  I  must  very  soon  follow  them. 

To  your  conduct  between  this  and  the  discussion  of 
the  question  in  Parliament,  your  friends  all  look  with 
<»nsiderable  anxiety.  Having  pleaded  your  cause  with 
luiexampled  perseverance,  and  succeeded  in  clearing 
Away  those  gross  calumnies,^  which  had  so  long  inter- 

'  .Somewhere  in  Darwin,  who  took  this  interesting  story  (as  I 
Relieve  he  acknowledges)  from  a  very  curious  poem  by  Vincentius 
i'abricius,  which  may  be  found  in  the  UlUceUanea  CurivM,  an.  2. 

*  The  reader  will  find  some  of  the  most  ridiculous  of  these 
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cepted  the  genuine  light  of  your  character,  they  saw 
with  pleasure  the  moment  approaching  when  your 
merits  and  rights  were  to  be  recognised,  and  their  toil^ 
and  sacrifices  repaid.  They  observed  that  even  the 
most-  timid  and  scrupulous,  looking  back  to  the  \or^ 
and  dreary  quarantine  which  you  had  so  patiently 
performed  off  the  harbour  of  the  constitution,  were 
beginning  to  lay  aside  their  fears  and  prejudices,  and 
preparing  to  admit  you  with  confidence  and  cordiality. 
To  see,  suddenly,  a  blight  thrown  over  such  prospects 
was  painful  enough  from  any  quarter ;  but  to  see  that 
blight  proceed  from  yourselves,  was  of  all  disappoint- 
ments the  most  unexpected  and  mortifying.  With  a 
precipitancy  which  might  have  afforded  some  apol(^' 
for  your  error,  if  a  perseverance  in  folly  did  not  rob 
you  even  of  that  excuse,  you  disavowed  every  favour- 
able disposition  attributed  to  you,  and  by  &lsifying 
your  best  friends,  almost  justified  your  worst  adversaries. 
I  have  already,  however,  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  the 
rash  inconsistency  of  this  conduct,  and  shall  now  only 
implore  that,  while  there  is  yet  time,  you  may  regai^^ 
the  ground  which  you  have  lost,  and  win  back  the  con- 
fidence which  you  have  forfeited.  The  Protestanu 
fear  to  entrust  their  constitution  to  you  as  long  aa  you 
remain  under  the  influence  of  the  Pope;  and  your 
reason  for  continuing  under  the  influence  of  the  Popt* 
is  that  you  fear  to  entrust  your  Church  to  the  Protes- 
tants.   Now,  I  have  shown,  I  trust,  in  the  preceding 

accusations  in  The  Character  of  d  Papui's  Belief,  by  tlie  Archbishop 
of  York  in  1762,  'written  for  a  Lady  to  preserve  her  from  the 
dangers  of  Popery.'  Among  other  articles  of  the  creed,  which  be 
imputes  to  them,  is  the  foUowing  :  « That  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of 
men  only,  but  of  no  women ;  for  that  women  are  saved  by  St.  Clai<^ 
and  Mother  Jane.*  Surely,  surely,  such  old  women  as  the  Arch- 
bishop (and  I  could  point  out  many  a  one  of  the  sisterhood  at 
present)  are  scarcelj^''  worthy  of  more  respectable  mediators. 
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l*g^>  that  their  alarm  is  natural,  just,  and  well  founded; 
^hiie  yours  is  usineaning,  groundless,  and  ungenerous. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  doubted  by  which  of  you  the 
point  should  be  conceded.  The  bigots  of  both  sects 
are  equally  detestable ;  but  if  I  were  compelled  to 
choose  between  them,  I  should  certainly  prefer  those 
^to  have  the  Constitution  on  their  side. 

Thomas  Mooke. 

i^cBLiN,  ^^;  21, 1810. 
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The  lines  distinguished  by  inverted  commas  were  omitted  in  the 
representation. 

[The  eight  songs  marked  with  a  star  were  reprinted  bf  ^^ 
Author  in  the  ninth  volume  of  his  Fbatieal  Workt,  at  the  |»g» 
indicated.] 
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PEEPACE 

Wheh  I  gave  this  piece  to  the  theatre,  I  had  not  the  least 
intention  of  publishing  it ;  because,  however  I  may  have 
hoped  that  it  would  be  tolerated  upon  the  stage,  among 
tboHe  light  summer  productions  which  are  laughed  at  for  a 
season  and  forgotten,  I  was  conscious  how  ill  such  fugitive 
trifles  can  bear  to  be  embodied  into  a  literary  form  by  pub- 
lication. Among  the  motives  which  have  influenced  me  to 
alter  this  purpose,  the  strongest,  perhaps,  is  the  pleasure 
I  have  felt  in  presenting  the  copyright  of  the  dialogue  to 
Mr.  Power,  as  some  little  acknowledgment  of  the  liberality 
which  he  has  shown  in  the  purchase  of  the  music.  The 
opera,  altogether,  bas  had  a  much  better  fate  than  I  ex- 
pected ;  and  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  less  successful  in 
dmusing  the  audience,  if  I  had  aonge  seneueement  a  lesfcUre 
nVe.  But,  that  the  humble  opinion  which  I  express  of  its 
merits  has  not  been  adopted  in  complaisance  to  any  of  my 
<^tics,  will  appear  by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
which  I  addressed  to  the  licenser,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
vailing upon  him  to  restore  certain  passages,  which  he  liad 
thought  proper  to  expunge  as  politically  objectionable :  *  You 
^11  perceive,  sir,  by  the  true  estimate  which  I  make  of  my 
own  nonsense,  that,  if  your  censorship  were  directed  against 
l)ad  jokes,  &c.,  I  should  be  much  more  ready  to  agree  with 
jou  than  I  am  at  present.  Indeed,  in  that  case,  the  una  lUura 
Would  be  sufficient.'  I  cannot  advert  to  my  correspondence 
with  this  gentleman  without  thanking  him  for  the  politoness 
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and  forbearance  with  which  he  attended  to  mj  remoB> 
strances ;  though  I  suspect  he  will  not  quite  coincide  witl 
those  journalists  who  have  had  the  sagacity  to  discoTe- 
symptoms  of  political  servility  *  in  the  dialogue. 

Among  the  many  wants  which  are  experienced  in  these 
times,  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  critics  will  not,  I 
think,  be  complained  of  by  the  most  querulous.  Indeed, 
the  state  of  an  author  now  resembles  very  much  that  of 
the  poor  Laplander  in  winter,  who  has  hardly  time  to  light 
his  little  candle  in  the  darkness,  before  myriads  of  insects 
swarm  round  to  extinguish  it.  In  the  present  instance, 
however,  I  have  no  reason  to  be  angry  with  my  censurers: 
for,  upon  weighing  their  strictures  on  this  dramatic  baga- 
telle against  the  praises  with  which  they  have  honoured 
my  writings  in  general,  I  find  the  balance  so  flatteringly  in 
my  favour,  that  gratitude  is  the  only  sentiment  which  even 
the  severest  ^  have  awakened  in  me. 

To  Mr.  Arnold,  the  proprietor  of  the  English  Opera,  I 
am  indebted  for  many  kindnesses  and  attentions;  and 
though  we  have  differed  so  materially  in  our  opinions  of 
this  piece,  those  who  know  the  side  which  he  has  taken  in 
the  dispute,  will  easily  believe  that  it  has  not  very  mncb 
embittered  my  feelings  towards  him. 

The  music,  which  I  have  ventured  to  compose  for  the 
opera,  owes  whatever  little  dramatic  effect  it  may  possess 
to  the  skilful  suggestions  and  arrangements  of  Mr.  Horn ; 
and  I  only  fear  that  the  delicacy  with  which  he  has  re- 

*  This  extraordinary  charge  was,  I  believe,  founded  upon  the 
passage  which  alludes  to  the  Regent ;  and  if  it  be  indeed  sernlitT 
to  look  up  with  hope  to  the  Prince,  as  the  harbinger  of  better  day- 
to  my  wronged  and  insulted  country,  and  to  expect  that  the  fricntl 
of  a  Fox  and  a  Moira  will  also  be  the  friend  of  liberty  and  of  Irelantl 
— if  thU  be  servility,  in  common  with  the  great  majority  of  my 
countrymen,  I  am  proud  to  say  I  plead  guilty  to  the  charge. 

*  See  the  very  elaborate  criticisms  in  The  Timet  of  Tuesday, 
September  10,  and  in  The  Examiner  of  Sunday,  September  15- 
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™ned  from  altering  the  melodies,  or  even  the  harmonies 
which  I  attempted,  may  have  led  him  into  sanctioning 
n^any  ungraceftLl  errors  in  both,  which  his  better  taste  and 
judgment  would  have  rejected. 

To  the  performers  I  am  grateful  for  more  than  mere 
professional  exertions ;  there  was  a  kind  zeal  amongst  them, 
a  cordial  anxiety  for  my  success,  which,  I  am  proud  to  hear, 
^  seldom  been  equalled. 


Thomas  Moore. 


BuBY  Stbeet,  St.  James's  : 
October  gj  iSii. 
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8tR  GHA&LB8  CAXVAB. 

Captain  Canvas, 
Hknry  ds  Rosier. 
Mr.  Hartingtok. 
Lbathkrhkaik 
Davy. 


La  Fossb. 
Lady  Bab  Blub. 
Madame  dbR^*^ 
Miss  SBLwru- 
Miss  Habtingtos. 

Susan. 


Peasants,  A'c,  i^c. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — The  Beach  —Boats  coming  to  land. 

BOAT-GLEE.* 

The  song,  that  lightens  the  languid  way, 

When  brows  are  glowing. 

And  faint  with  rowing, 
Is  like  the  spell  of  Hope's  aiiy  lay. 
To  whose  sound  thro'  life  we  stray. 
The  beams  that  Hash  on  the  oar  awhile, 

As  we  row  along  thro'  waves  so  clear. 
Illume  its  spray,  like  the  fleeting  smile 

That  shines  o'er  Sorrow's  tear. 

Nothing  is  lost  on  him,  who  sees 

With  an  eye  that  Feeling  gave ; 
For  him  there's  a  story  in  every  breeze, 

And  a  picture  in  every  wave. 
Then  sing,  to  lighten  the  languid  way ; 

When  brows  are  glowing, 

And  faint  with  rowing  : 
Tis  like  the  spell  of  Hope's  airy  lay, 
To  whose  sound  thro*  life  we  stray. 

Sir  Charles  Canvas,  Lady  Bab  Blue,  MisB  Har- 
TiNGTON,  Miaa  Sblwtn,  and  Davt,  land  from  the 
boat. 

Lady  B.  What  a  charming  clear  morning  I  I  pro- 
test we  might  almost  see  the  coast  of  France.  Bun, 
I)avy,  and  fetch  my  telescope. 

*  This  Boat-Glee  is  reprinted  in  Moore's  Poetical  Workg,  ix.  390. 
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Davy.  I  wool,  my  lady.     \ExU  Davt  to  iootl 

Svr  Charles.  Ay,  do,  Davy,  the  French  coast  is  a 
favourite  view  of  mine. 

Miss  Selioyn.  I  thought.  Sir  Charles,  your  views 
lay  nearer  home. 

Si/r  Charles.  Hem,  a  hit  at  me  for  staying  at  home 
while  my  brother  is  abroad  fighting  the  enemy  {(M€\ 
Why,  really,  madam,  if  all  the  brains  of  the  countiy 
were  to  be  exported  through  the  Admiralty  and  the 
War-office,  you  would  have  none  left  for  home  consump- 
tion. No,  no,  a  few  of  us  must  stick  to  old  England, 
or  her  politics  and  fiushions  would  be  entirely  neglected, 
and  the  devil  would  get  amongst  the  Ministers  and  the 
tailors. 

Miss  Eartington.  You  suppose  then,  Sir  Charles, 
that  our  politics  and  our  fashions  may  be  safely  en- 
trusted to  the  same  hands. 

Sir  C.  Certainly,  madam ;  there  is  nothing  Uke  u^ 
for  leading  either  the  ton  or  the  opposition^  for  turaiiag 
out  either  an  equipage  or  an  administration]  and 
equally  knowing  on  the  turf  and  the  hustings,  if  a 
favourite  horse  breaks  down^  or  a  new  patriot  hdi^\  ^^ 
can  start  you  fresh  ones  at  the  shortest  notice. 

Miss  8.  Your  brother,  however,  seems  to  think, 
Sir  Charles,  that  on  the  quarter-deck  of  a  British  man- 
of-war  he  may  make  himself  at  least  as  useful  to  bis 
country  as  if  he  passed  all  his  time  between  a  barouche- 
box  and  the  Treasury  bench. 

Sir  C.  That  plaguy  brother  of  mine  itf  never  out  of 
her  head  {aside).  Why,  as  to  my  brother.  Miss  Selwrn, 
my  brother,  in  short,  madam,  if  ihy  brother  had  not 
been  in  such  a  hurry  to  come  into  the  world,  but  bad 
waited  decently,  like  me,  till  his  mother  was  married, 
he  would  not  only  have  saved  the  family  some  blushes, 
but   would   have   possessed,  of  course,  the  title,  the 
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fortune,  and  all  those  cogent  little  reasons  which  I  now 
have  for  keeping  this  head  of  mine  out  of  gun-shot,  and 
employing  it  in  the  home  depaHment  at  your  service. 

Miss  S.  His  want  of  feeling  upon  this  misfortune 

of  his  family  is  quite  odious.     We  must  not  stay  to 

listen  to  him  {to  Miss  Hartington).    Believe  me,  Sir 

Charles,  you  mistake  the  mode  of  recommending  your-    - 

self,  if  you  think  to  amuse  by  this  display  of  levity 

upon  a  subject  in  which  a  parent's.honour  and  a  brother's 

interests  are  so  very  deeply  and  delicately  concerned. 

The  rude  hand  of  the  world  will  be  ready  enough  to 

lift  the  veil,  without  requiring  your  aid  in  the  exposm-e. 

[Exeunt  Miss  Habt.  and  Miss  Selwtn. 

Sir  (7.  Ay,  this  now  comes  of  talking  facetiously 

upon  grave  subjects.   'Tis  the  way  in  the  HousBj  though, 

always ;  Adam  Smith  and  Joe  Miller  well  mixed,  that's 

your  parliamentary  style  of  eloquence.     But  what's  our 

old  Polyhymnia  about  here  ?  [turning  to  Lady  Bab, 

wJvo  during  this  time  has  got  the  telescope  and  is 

loolcmg  towa/rds  the  sea."] 

Lady  B.  Well,  positively,  this  is  a  most  miraculous 
telescope.     There — there  he  is  again. 

Svr  G.  Maj  I  ask  what  your  ladyship  has  found  out  ? 
Lady  B.  Something  black  and  red,  Sir  Charles, 
that  is  moving  on  the  coast  opposite,  which  my  fond 
fancy  persuades  me  may  be,  one  of  the  great  French 
chemists.  There,  there  he  goes  again,  the  dear  man  I 
the  black  must  be  his  face,  and  the  red  his  night-cap. 
What  wonderful  discoveries  he  may  be  making  at  this 
moment ! 

Sir  C.  Not  more  wonderful  than  you  are  making 
yourself,  I  think,  old  lady  1 

Lady  B.  Come  here,  Davy,  and  try  what  you  can 
observe.  Your  eyes  have  not  sufiFered  in  the  cause  of 
science,  like  mine. 
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Davy.  Why,  noa,  not  much ;  and  ecod !  sometimes 
of  an  evening  I  can  see  twice  as  much  as  other  folk* 
Like  your  Highland  witches,  I  have  a  sight  to  spare. 

SirC,  {aside).  1  never  yet  knew  a  learned  lady  that 
did  not  delight  in  having  a  booby  to  show  oflP  upon* 
Whether  it  be  in  the  shape  of  servant,  lover,  or  husbandy 
tliese  curious  copies  of  Sappho  generally  have  a  calf- 
skin at  their  backs. 

Davy  {looking  through  tlie  glass).  What  cokur 
did  you  say  a  chemist  was,  my  lady  ? 

Lady  B.  {smiling).  Why,  rather  of  the  dingy 
than  otherwise  ;  the  dark,  sober  tinge  of  thelaboratoiy. 
As  my  friend  Dr.  0' Jargon  often  says  to  me — '  Your 
ignorant  people,  madam,  have  an  objection  to  dirty  but 
/  know  what  it  is  composed  of,  and  am  perfectly  recon- 
ciled to  it.'  And  so  he  is,  good  man  1  he  bears  it  like 
a  philosopher. 

Davy.  By  gum  I  I  see  it  now,  sailing  away  to  wind- 
ward like  smoke. 

Lady  B.  Sailing !  you  blockhead ! 

Davy.  Ees,  and  if  you  had  not  tould  me  'twas  a 
chemist,  I  could  have  sworn  'twas  a  great  collier  from 
Newcastle. 

Lady  B.  Hal  plenty  of  the  carhonic,  however  I 
But,  pray,  Sir  Charles,  what  has  become  of  my  niece 
and  Miss  Hartington  ? 

Sir  C.  Just  paired  off,  madam,  as  we  say  at  St. 
Stephen's,  and  left  me  in  silent  admiration  of  the  ease 
with  which  your  ladyship's  vision  can  travel  to  the 
coast  of  France,  while  the  eyes  of  this  unlettered  rustic 
can  reach  no  farther  than  the  middle  of  the  Channel. 

Davy.  Well,  come,  to  be  half  seas  over  is  quite 
enough  for  any  moderate  man. 

Lady  B.  Hold  your  familiar  tongue,  and  follow 
me.  Sir  Charles,  shall  we  try  and  find  the  young 
ladies  ?  Digitized  by  Googlc 
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Sir  C.  With  all  my  heart ;  though,  I  assure  your 
ladyship  the  humour  in  which  Miss  Selwyn  adjouvTied 
fke  debate  made  me  rather  fear  that  I  was  put  off  till 
this  day  six  months. 

Lady  B.  There  are  some  of  my  sex.  Sir  Charles, 
like  certain  chemical  substances,  it  is  impossible  to 
melt  them,  because  they  fly  off  in  vapour  during  the 
process.  My  niece,  I  confess,  is  of  this  fly-away  nature; 
while  /,  alas !  am  but  too  fusible.  Come,  Davy,  bring 
the  telescope  safely  after  me. 

[^Exeunt  Sib  C.  a^iid  Lady  B. 

Davy.  I  wool,  my  lady  {lookmg  after  her).  What 
a  comical  thing  your  laming  is  I  Now,,  here  am  I,  as 
a  body  may  say,  in  the  very  thick  on't.  Nothing  but 
knowledge,  genus,  and  what  not,  from  morning  till 
iiight,  and  yet,  dang  it,  somehow,  none  of  it  sticks  to 
me.  It  wouldn't  be  so  in  other  concams.  Now  in  a 
public  house,  for  instance,  I  think  I  could  hardly  be 
among  the  liquors  all  day  without  some  of  them  finding 
their  way  into  my  mouth.  But  here's  this  laming — 
tho'  I  be  made  a  kind  of  accomplice  in  it  by  my  lady, 
I  am  as  innocent  of  it  all  as  the  parson  of  our  parish. 

SONG.— Davt. 

Says  Sammy,  the  tailor,  to  me, 

As  he  sat  with  his  spindles  crossways — 
Tis  bekase  I'm  a  poet,  you  see, 

*  That  I  kiver  my  head  with  gi'een  baize  ! ' 
So  says  I,  *  For  a  sample  I  begs,' 

And  I'm  shot  if  he  didn't  produce,  sir, 
Some  croasticks  he  wrote  on  his  legs. 
And  a  pastern  ode  to  his  goose,  sir. 
Oh  this  writing  and  reading ! 

'Tis  all  a  fine  conjm'ation, 
Made  for  folks  of  high  breeding. 

To  bother  themselves  and  the  nation  ! 
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Theie's  Dick,  who  sold  wine  in  the  lane, 

And  old  Dickey  himaeU  did  not  tope  ill ; 
But  politics  turned  hifi  brain. 

And  a  place  he  call'd  Constantinople. 
He  never  could  sit  down  to  dine, 

But  he  thought  of  poor  Turkey,  he  said,  sir  ; 
And  swore,  while  he  tippled  his  wine, 

That  the  Forte  was  ne'er  out  of  his  head,  sir. 
Oh  this  writing  and  reading  I  &c. 

The  grocer,  Will  Fig,  who  so  fiast 

Thro*  his  ciphers  and  figures  could  run  ye, 
By  gum  !  he  has  nothing,  at  last, 

But  the  ciphers  to  show  for  his  money. 
The  barbel',  a  soollard,  well  known 

At  the  sign  of  the  wig  hanging  from  a  tree. 
Makes  every  head  like  his  own, 

For  he  cuts  them  all  up  into  geometry ! 
Oh  this  writing  and  reading  I  «&c 


Scene  II. — An  Apartment  at  Mr.  Habtington's. 

Enter  Miss  Sblwtn  and  Miss  Hartutoton. 

Mis8  Hart,  My  dear  Miss  Selwyn,  I  am  so  happy 
for  once  to  have  you  quietly  in  my  father's  house.  Ve 
never  should  have  got  so  intimate  in  London. 

Miss  Selwyn.  In  London!  oh  never.  What  with 
being  at  home  to  nobody  in  the  morning,  and  being  at 
home  to  everybody  in  the  evening,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  intimacy  amongst  us.  We  are  like  tioee 
ladies  ^of  Bagdad  in  the  *  Arabian  Nights,'  who  enter- 
tained strangers  in  their  illimnnated  apartments,  upon 
condition  that  they  would  not  ask  to  know  anything 
further  about  them. 

Miss  Haiir.  But  I  had  almost  forgot  Sir  Charles 
Canvas. 
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Mi88  S.  NothiBg  so  likely  to  slip  out  of  one's 
memory,  my  dear. 

Mi6s  Hcurt.  I  am  quite  haj^y  to  hear  you  say  so, 
as  I  rather  feared  Sir  Charles  was  a  lover  of  yours. 

Misa  S.  And  so  he  unfortunately  is.  He  loves  me 
with  a  sort  of  electioneering  regard  for  the  influence 
which  my  fortune  would  give  him  among  the  free- 
holders. In  short,  he  canvasses  my  heart  and  the 
county  t<^ether,  and  for  every  vow  expects  a  vote. 

Miss  Hart.  I  had  always  supposed  till  now  that 
Captava  Canvas  was  the  elder  of  the  two. 

Hiss  S.  You  were  right,  my  dear :  he  is  older  by 
a  year  than  Sir  Charles.  But  their  father,  the  late 
baronet,  having  married  his  lady  privately  in  France, 
Captain  Canvas  was  bom  before  their  marriage  was 
avowed,  and  before  the  second  solemnisation  of  it, 
which  took  place  publicly  in  England.  Though  no 
one  doubts  the  validity  of  the  first  union,  yet  the  diffi- 
culty, indeed  the  impossibility  of  proving  it  from  the 
total  want  of  witness  or  document,  has  been  taken 
advantage  of  by  Sir  Charles  to  usurp  the  title  and 
fortune,  while  his  brave  and  admirable  brother  is  care- 
lessly wandering  over  the  ocean,  with  no  fortune  but 
bis  sword,  no  title  but  his  glory  1 

Miaa  Hart  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  warmth 
vith  which  you  speak  of  Captain  Canvas.  I  knew  him 
once  very  well  (aigJis), 

Miss  S.  Very  well,  did  you  say,  Miss  Hartington  ? 
Miss  Hart,   Oh  no — not — indeed  scarcely  at   all. 
I  meant  merely  that  I  had   seen  him.    He  was  the 
friend  of  poor  De  Bosier  (aside). 

Miss  S.  That  sigh — that  conftision — yes — yes — I 
see  it  plain — she  loves  him  too  (^aside). 

[ilfr.  Habtington's  voice  heard  without. 
Miss  Hart.  My  fether's  voice,  what  a  lucky  relief ! 
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I  am  BO  happy,  my  dear  Miss  Selwyn,  in  the  oppor- 
tmiity  of  introducing  you  to  my  &ther.  You  ma-t 
not  be  surprised  at  the  oddity  of  his  appearance ;  he  \\ 
just  now  setting  out  upon  one  of  those  benevolen: 
rambles,  for  which  he  dresses  himself  like  the  meanert 
of  mankind  ;  being  convinced  that  in  this  homely  garK 
he  finds  an  easier  access  to  the  house  of  misfortnnt. 
and  that  proud  misery  unburdens  her  heart  more  freely 
for  him  who  seems  to  share  in  her  wants,  than  for  him 
who  ostentatiously  comes  to  relieve  them. 

Enter  Mr.  HARTiNaTON,  meanly  d/ressed. 

Miss  Hart.  Dear  father,  my  firiend,  Mi^  Selwvn. 

Mr.  Hart.  I  fear.  Miss  Selwyn,  I  shall  alarm  you 
by  these  tatters.  Fine  ladies,  like  crows,  are  apt  ix>  he- 
frightened  away  by  rags. 

Miss  S.  When  we  know,  sir,  the  purpose  for  which 
this  disguise  is  assumed,  it  looks  brighter  in  our  eyt^ 
than  the  gayest  habiliments  of  fashion  ;  for  whet 
charity 

Mr.  Hart.  Nay,  nay,  child,  no  flattery.  You  have 
learned  these  fine  speeches  from  your  aunt,  Lady  Balu 
who  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  what  the  world  calls  a  Bluf- 
Stocking. 

Miss  S.  In  truth,  sir,  I  rather  fear  my  aunt  A*'*' 
incurred  that  title. 

Mr.  Hart.  Yes,  yes;  I  knew  her  father;  he  was  a 
man  of  erudition  himself,  and,  having  no  son  to  inherit 
his  learning,  was  resolved  to  lay  out  every  syllable  of  it 
upon  this  daughter,  and  accordingly  stuffed  her  head 
with  all  that  was  legible  and  illegible,  without  once 
considering  that  the  female  intellect  may  possibly  be 
too  weak  for  such  an  experiment,  and  that,  if  gims  were 
made  of  glass,  we  should  be  but  idly  employed  in 
charging  them. 
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Miss  S.  And  would  you,  then,  shut  us  out  entirely 
from  the  light  of  learning? 

Mr.  HaH.  No,  no;  leam  as  much  as  you  please, 
t)\it  leam  also  to  conceal  it.  I  could  even  bear  a  little 
peep  at  the  blue-stockings,  but  save  me  from  the  woman 
who  shows  them  up  to  her  knees ! 

Miss  Hart.  Nay,  father,  you  speak  severely. 
Mr.  Hart.  Perhaps  I  do,  child,  and  lose  my  time 
in  the  bargain.     But  here,  make  Miss  Selwyn  welcome, 
vliile  I  go  to  my  bureau  to  fill  this  little  ammunition- 
powch  {^shewing  a  small  leather  purse)  for  my  day's 
import  among  the  cottages.     Oh  money !   money  1   let 
bullionists  and  paper-mongers  say  what  they  will,  the 
tnie  art  of  raising  the  value  of  a  guinea  is  to  share  it 
^ith  those  who  are  undeservedly  in  want  of  it !     [_Exit, 
Miss  8.  {looking  after  him).  Excellent  man ! 
Miss  Hart.  But  were  you  not  a  little  shocked  by 
the  misery  of  his  appearance  ? 

Miss  S.  Oh !  not  at  all.  He  seems  to  me  like  one 
of  those  dark  clouds  that  lay  between  us  and  the  moon 
last  night — gloomy  and  forbidding  on  its  outward 
surface,  but  lined  with  the  silver  light  of  heaven 
Vfithin  I 

DUET. — Miss  Selwyn  and  Miss  Haktinoton. 

'Tis  sweet  to  behold,  when  the  hillows  are  sleeping, 
Some  gay-colour'd  bark  moving  gracefully  by  ; 

No  damp  on  her  deck  but  the  even-tide's  weeping. 
No  breath  in  her  sails  but  the  summer-wind's  sigh. 

Yet  who  would  not  turn,  with  a  fonder  emotion, 
To  gaze  on  the  life-boat,  tho'  rugged  and  worn, 

Which  often  hath  wafted,  o'er  hills  of  the  ocean, 
The  lost  light  of  hope  to  the  seaman  forlorn  1 
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Oh  !  gi^ant  that  of  those,  ^ho,  in  life's  sunny  simnber, 
Around  us,  like  summer-barks,  idly  have  pl&/d,        l 

AV^en  storms  are  abroad,  we  may  £nd,  in  the  nnmber, 
One  friend,  like  the  life-boat,  to  fly  to  our  aid  I 

Sir  Charles  {apeakiTig  without).  Miss  Selwyn  I  your 
aunt  has  despatched  me  to  say  that — (enters)— Mi» 
Selwyn  I  ]\Iiss  Selwyn  I  This  saucy  heiress  avoids  me 
as  if  I  was  a  collector  of  the  income-tax.  I  see  how  it 
is ;  she  has  the  impudence  to  dislike  me  without  askini: 
her  aunt's  consent — negatives  me  mithout  a  divwon. 
But  I'll  have  her  yet — ^I'U  marry  her  (as  I  got  int<' 
Parliament)  for  opposition's  sake.  Snug  house  tbi^ 
of  her  friend,  Miss  Hartington's.  Her  father,  I  ht^^- 
a  rich  banker.  I  rather  suspect  too  that  little  Tory  i^ 
somewhat  taken  with  me.  She  listened  to  eveiythin^ 
I  said  as  attentively  as  a  report.  Well,  egad!  ifl 
case  I  should  fail  in  the  one,  I  think  I  may  as  well 
make  sure  of  the  other.  Two  strings  to  my  bo^»  ^ 
Lord  Either-Side  says  in  the  House.  But  who  have  we 
here  ? 

Enter  Mr.  Haktington. 

Oh!  some  poor  pensioner  of  the  family,  I  supp^* 
One,  too,  who  must  have  got  his  pension  upon  very 
honest  terms,  for  his  coat  is  evidently  TWt  ^^'^^^ 
turning. 

Mr.  HaH.  Some  troublesome  visitor,  that  I  diu^ 
get  rid  of  {aside). 

Sir  C.  Pray,  my  good  friend,  is  there  any  one  3^ 
home  ?. 

Mr.  Hart.  No,  sir. 

Sir  C.  I  thought  his  friends  were  out  by  his  look' 
ing  so  shabby  {aside).  -Ajid  you,  sir,  I  presume,  a^ '' 
quarterly  visitor  to  this  family,  or  monthly,  perhaps 
or  weekly ;  the-Trea^sury,  I  know,  pays  quarterly. 
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Mr.  Hart.  It  is  true,  sir,  I  am  dependent  upon  the 
oaster  of  this  house  for  all  the  comfort  and  happiness 
enjoy. 

Sir  C.  I  knew  it,  at  the  first  glance  I  knew  it.  Let 
ne  alone  for  the  physiognomy  of  placemen  and  pen- 
no7ter8 — from  the  careless  smile  of  the  sinecure  holder 
o  the  keen  forward-looking  eye  of  the  reversionist* 
This  fellow  may  be  useful  to  me  {aside).  And  what 
ire  the  services,  pray,  which  you  render  in  return  to 
your  benefactor  ? 

Mr.  Hart.  The  smile,  sir,  which  his  good  actions 
always  leave  upon  my  cheek,  and  the  sweet  sleep  which 
be  knows  I  enjoy,  after  witnessing  the  happy  efifects  of 
his  charity,  are  ample  repa3rment  to  him  for  the  utmost 
efforts  of  his  benevolence. 

Sir  C.  Then,  upon  my  soul,  he  is  more  easily  paid 
than  any  of  those  /  have  ever  had  dealings  with.  I 
could  smile  bright  or  sleep  heavy ;  but  the  guineas, 
l>eing  both  bright  and  heavy,  were  always  preferred  t(^ 
^y  smiling  and  sleeping. 

Mr.  Hart.  I  shall  be  kept  here  all  day  by  this 
troublesome  coxcomb  {aside).  Your  pardon,  sir,  I 
have  some  business  to  transact  for  Mr.  Hartington. 

Sir  C.  Stay,  my  fine  fellow,  just  one  minute.  How 
i^hould  you  like  to  have  an  opportunity  of  serving  your 
henefactor,  and  receiving  the  thanks  of  this  honourable 
house  for  your  good  oflSces  ? 

Mr.  Hart.  Everything  that  concerns  ]\Ir.  Harting- 
ton, sir,  is  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own  immediate 
interests. 

Sir.  C.  Exactly  what  we  say  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
Souse.    '  Everything  that  concerns  Great  Britain  is  as 

dear  to  me  (mimicking) .'     But,  I  say,  my  old 

pmsioner,  you  know  the  boarding-house  down  street  ? 
iih'  H.  nods  his  head).     Good  feeding  there,  by  the 
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bye — corwiivons  fit  for  Lords ;  only  that  the  hills  are 
brought  in  too  early  in  the  session.  But  call  upon  me 
there  to-morrow  or  next  day,  and  111  employ  you  in 
some  way  that  may  be  useful  to  you.  In  the  meac- 
time)  as  old  Hartington  seems  to  have  a  few  amiable 
oddities  about  charity  and  so  forth,  you  can  tell  him,  if 
you  have  an  opportunity,  that  /  too  have  a  wonderftil 
taste  that  way.  Oh  1  you  smile,  sir,  do  you  ?  Well, 
then,  to  show  you  that  I  have,  here's  {takes  out  Am 
purse) — ^yet  stay — just  wait  till  my  friends  come  into 
power,  and,  as  I  think  you  love  tippling.  111  get  you 
made  a  ganger,  you  dog ! 

Mr.  Hart.  Keep  your  patronage,  sir,  for  those  wLo 
want  it,  and,  above  all,  for  those  who  deserve  it  Tlie 
master  of  this  house  is,  thank  Heaven !  the  only  patron 
/  require.  Let  but  my  conduct  meet  with  his  appro- 
bation, and  I  may  look  up,  with  hope,  to  that  highest 
of  places,  which  the  power  of  monarchs  cannot  give, 
nor  the  caprices  of  this  world  deprive  me  of.        [Exit 

Sir  C.  Well  said,  old  boy ;  though,  for  the  soul  of 
me,  I  cannot  imagine  what  is  the  place  he  alludes  to. 
'Tis  not  in  the  Redr-Book^  Fm  sure.  But  no  matter- 
he  may  be  useful  in  delivering  a  billet-doux  for  me  to 
Miss  Hartington.  Cursed  troublesome  things  ih^^ 
billet-doux  1  When  I'm  Chancellor  of  the  Ex(keq*^f>* 
I  mean  to  propose  a  tax  on  them  {mimickvng  sonv 
public  speaker).  ^Mr.  Chairman!  I  move  that  all 
love-dealings  shall  be  transacted  upon  stamps.  ^^ 
nonsense,  sir,  upon  a  one-and'Sixpenny ;  when  tk 
passion  is  to  any  amount,  an  eighteen-pen'orth  more: 

and  a  proposal  for  marriage '    No,  curse  it,  W  not 

lay  anything  additional  upon  marriage.  It  never  came 
under  the  head  of  Ituxuries,  and  is  quite  tax  enough  in 
itself.  [E/»f' 
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ScESB  III. — Another  Apartment  in  Mr.  Habtington's 
House. 

Enter  Miss  Hartington. 

Miss  Hart.  How  long  this  loitering  girl  is  away  I 
my  heart  sickens  with  anxiety  for  her  return.  It  can- 
not surely  be  De  Rosier  whom  I  saw  at  the  library; 
and  yet  his  features,  air,  manner,  altogether  scarcely 
leave  a  doubt  upon  my  heart.  Oh,  De  Rosier !  "What 
strange  caprice  of  fortune  can  have  lowered  thy  station 
in  life  so  suddenly?  And  yet,  wealth  was  not  the 
charm  that  attracted  me,  nor  could  riches  shed  one 
additional  grace  upon  that  which  is  bright  and  esti- 
mable already. 

SONG-.* — Miss  Hartington. 

When  Leila  touch'd  the  lute, 

Not  then  alone  'twas  felt, 
But,  when  the  sounds  were  mute, 

In  memory  still  they  dwelt. 
Sweet  lute  !  in  nightly  slumbei-s 
Still  we  heard  thy  morning  numljers. 

Ah !  how  could  she,  who  stole 

Such  breath  from  simple  wire, 
Be  led,  in  pride  of  soul. 

To  string  with  gold  her  lyre  1 
Sweet  lute  !  thy  chords  she  breaketh ; 
Golden  now  the  strings  she  waketh  ! 

But  where  are  all  the  tales 

Her  lute  so  sweetly  told  1 
In  lofty  themes  she  £BLils, 

And  soft  ones  suit  not  gold. 
Rich  lute  !  we  see  thee  ghsten. 
But,  alas !  no  more  we  listen ! 

*  Reprinted  in  Moore's  Poetical  Works,  ix.  3S9. 
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Enter  Scsan. 

Well,  dear  Susan,  what  news  ? 

Susan.  Why,  you  see,  miss,  I  went  to  the  circulatm'j 
library,  and  as  I  forgot  the  name  of  the  book  pu  bid 
me  get,  I  thought  I  would  ask  for  one  of  my  own 
choosing.  So,  says  I,  *  Sir,  Miss  Hartington  sent  me 
for  the  "  Comical  Magazine,"  with  the  blue  and  red  cut> 
in  it ; '  upon  which  he  blushed  up,  and 

Miss  Hart.  Who  blushed  ?  Tell  me,  is  it  he?  I^ 
it,  indeed,  Mr.  De  Rosier  ? 

Susan.  La !  miss,  there's  no  comfort  in  telling  r(KJ 
a  story ;  you  are  always  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  at  ih-^ 
contents  of  it. 

Miss  Hart.  Nay,  but,  my  dear  Susan  1 

Susan.  Well,  if  you  will  have  it  all  at  once,  it  i^ 
he — ^it  is  the  same  elegant  young  Mr.  De  Eosy,  wh«> 
used  to  walk  by  the  windows  in  London  to  admire  you. 
and  there  he  is  now  behind  the  counter  of  that  libraiy. 
with  a  pen  stuck  in  his  beautiful  ear,  and  his  nice  white 
hands  all  over  with  the  dust  of  them  dirty  little  story- 
books. 

Miss  Hart.  There's  a  mystery  in  this  which  I  can- 
not account  for.  I  did  indeed  hear  from  one  who  kne«f 
him  well  that  he  depended  upon  precarious  remittance» 
from  France ;  but '  then 

*  Susan.  Lord,  miss  1  your  emigrants  are  always 
purcarious  people,  though,  indeed,  to  give  the  devil  hi- 
due,  Mr.  De  Eosy  is  as  little  like  one  as  may  be;  for. 
I  purtest  and  wow,  he  speaks  English  almost  as  well  a^ 
myself ;  and  he  used  to  give  a  pound-note  as  prettih 
as  if  he  had  been  a  banker's  clerk  all  his  life-time. 

'  Miss  Hart.  He  has  given  you  money,  then, 
Susan? 

*  Susan.  Once  in  a  way,  miss.    A  trifle  or  so.  Aini. 
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Grod  knows !  I  earned  it  well  by  answering  all  his  trouble- 
some questions  about  who  were  your  visitors,  and  wIiq 
you  liked  best,  and  whether  you  ever  talked  of  him  after 
the  night  he  danced  with  you  at  the  ball. 

*  Miss  Hofrt.  That  night  1  The  only  time  I  ever 
heard  his  voice !  And,  did  he  seem  to  know  you  to- 
day, Susan  ? ' 

Susan.  Indeed,  miss,  I  made  believe  not  to  know 
him ;  for  I  have  lived  too  long  among  my  betters  not 
to  lam  that  it  is  bad  taste  to  go  on  knowiDg  people 
after  they  have  come  into  misfortune.  But  when  I  told 
him  you  sent  me  for  the  *  Comical  Magazine,'  with  the 
blue  and  red  cuts  in  it,  la  1  how  he  did  blush  and  stare  I 

Misa  Hart,  What  a  taste  must  he  impute  to  me ' 
It  would  be  imprudent,  perhaps  cruel,  to  go  there  my- 
self, and  yet  I  feel  I  cannot  resist  the  inclination.  Give 
me  the  catalogue,  Susan,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
hence  bring  my  walking  dress  to  the  drawing-room. 
iOoea  out  reading  the  catalogue.)  *  Fatal  Attachment/ 
'  Victim  of  Poverty.'    Heigho !  [Eadt. 

Susan.  Ay — Heigho  1  indeed.  It  must  be  a  very, 
very  stout,  hardy  love  that  will  not  take  cold  when  the 
pov^y  season  sets  in,  for  it  is  but  too  true  what  some 
fine  poet  has  said,  that  *  When  Poverty  comes  in  at  the 
<loor,  Love  flies  out  of  the  window.' 

SONG.*— Susan. 

Young  Love  lived  once  in  an  hiunble  shed, 

Where  roses  breathing, 

And  woodbines  wreathing 
Aroimd  the  lattice  their  tendrils  spread, 
As  wild  and  sweet  as  the  life  he  led. 

His  garden  flourish'd, 

For  young  Hope  nomdsh'd 

*  Reprinted  in  Moore's  Paetieal  Works,  ix.  385. 
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The  iii£mt  buds  with  beams  aad  showers ; 
But  lips,  tho'  blooming,  must  still  be  fed, 
And  not  even  Love  can  live  on  flowers. 

Alas !  that  Poverty's  evil  eye 

Should  e'er  come  hither, 

Such  sweets  to  wither ! 
The  flowers  laid  down  their  heads  to  die, 
And  Hope  fell  sick,  as  the  witch  drew  nigh. 

She  came  one  morning. 

Ere  Love  had  warning, 
And  raised  the  latch,  where  the  young  god  lay ; 
*  Oh,  oh  1 '  said  Love,  *  is  it  you  1  good  bye ;  * 
So  he  oped  the  window,  and  flew  away ! 

Scene  IV. — A  Circulating  Library. 

Enter  Leathebhead. 

Leath.  Bless  me  1  Bless  me !  Where  is  this  fine 
gentleman,  my  shopkeeper  ?  Idling  his  time,  I  war- 
rant him,  with  some  of  the  best-boond  boob  in  the 
shop.  Ah  I  'Tis  a  foolish  thing  for  a  scholar  to  turn 
bookseller,  just  as  foolish  as  it  is  for  a  jolly  fellow  to 
turn  wine-merchant ;  they  both  serve  themselves  be- 
fore their  customers,  and  the  knowledge  and  the  wine 
all  get  into  their  own  heads.  And  your  poets  too. 
extraordinary  odd  fish  !  only  fit  to  be  served  up  at  the 
tables  of  us  booksellers,  who  feed  upon  them,  as  the 
dogs  fed  upon  poor  Rumble's  Pegasus. 

SONG. — Lbathbrhead. 

Bobert  Bumble,  a  poet  of  lyric  renown, 

Hey  scribble — hy  scribble,  ho ! 
Was  invited  to  dine  with  a  'Squire  out  of  town, 

With  his  hey  scribble — hy  scribble  ho  I 
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Bis  nag  bad  a  string-halt,  as  well  as  his  lyre, 
So  he  mounted  and  rode  to  the  house  of  the  'Squire, 
^o  wsfl  one  of  those  kind-hearted  men,  that  keep  hounds 
Jtist  to  hunt  off  the  vermin  from  other  men's  grounds, 
With  my  h^  scaibble — ^hy  scribble,  ho  1 

The  huntsman  that  morning  had  bought  an  old  hack, 

Hey  scribble — ^hy  scribble,  ho  I 
To  cut  up  as  a  delicate  lunch  for  the  pack, 

With  my  hey  scribble — hy  scribble,  ho ! 
But  who  can  describe  Eobert  Rumble's  dismay, 
When  the  'Sqtiire,  after  dinner,  came  smirking  to  say, 
That,  instead  of  the  dog-horse,  some  hard-hearted  wag 
Had  cut  up,  by  mistake,  Eobert  Bumble's  lean  nag, 

With  his  hey  scribble — ^hy  scribble,  ho  I 

But  *  Comfort  yourself,'  said  the  'Squire  to  the  Bard, 

Hey  scribble — hy  scribble,  ho*! 
'There's  the  dog-horse  still  standing  alive  in  the  yard,' 

With  my  hey  scribble — hy  scribble,  ho  ! 
Then  they  saddled  the  dog-horse,  and  homeward  he  set, 
So  suspiciously  eyed  by  each  dog  that  he  met. 
That  you'd  swear,  notwithstanding  his  cavalry  airs. 
They  suspected  the  steed  he  was  on  should  be  tJieirs, 

With  my  hey  scribble — ^hy  scribble,  ho  I 

Arrived  safe  at  home,  to  his  pillow  he  jogs. 

Hey  scribble — hy  scribble,  ho  ! 
And  dreams  all  the  night  about  critics  and  dogs. 

With  his  hey  scribble — hy  scribble,  ho  ! 
^is  nag  seem'd  a  Pegasus,  touch'd  in  the  wind, 
And  the  curs  were  all  wits,  of  the  true  Cynic  kind, 
^lio,  when  press'd  for  a  supper,  must  bite  ere  they  sup, 
And  who  ate  Eobert  Rumble's  poor  Pegasus  up. 

With  a  hey  scribble — ^hy  scribble,  ho  .' 

Why,  De  Rosier  1  Mr.  De  Rosier !  I  say — 
filter  Henry  de  Rosier,  with  a  hook  in  hia  hcund. 
Leath.    What  is  the   meaning  of   all  this,   sir? 
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"What  have  you  been  about  ?  Do  you  mean  to  niin 
me? 

De  Ro8.  I  aak  pardon,  sir.  I  have  been  jiwt  look- 
ing over  the  last  new  publication  to  see  if  it  be  fit  for 
the  young  ladies  of  the  boarding-school. 

Leath,  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  sir,  that  you 
would  sooner  ruin  Tne  than  the  "young  ladies  of  the 
boarding-school  I     I  am  ashamed  of  you. 

De  Ro8.  I  really  thought,  sir,  I  had  done  every- 
thing that 

Leath.  Done,  sir  ?  everything's  UTidone,  sir ;  and  I 
shall  be  so  myself  very  soon.  Here's  books  to  go  out,  sir, 
and  they  won't  walk  of  themselves,  will  they?  Here'* 
Tricks  upon  Travellers^  bespoke  by  Mrs.  Eingvell, 
who  keeps  the  Bed  Fox ;  and  there's  the  Road  toRai'^ 
for  the  young  Squire,  that  sets  oflf  for  London  to-night. 
Here  are  parcels  too  to  go  by  the  coach ;  Ovid's  Art  oj 
Love^  to  be  left  at  the  Travsport  Office ;  and  the  Ladif 
of  the  Lake,  to  be  delivered  at  the  Lying-^in  Hospit^i- 

De  jBo8.  We  have  had  a  new  subscriber  this  morn- 
ing, sir ;  Miss  Hartington. 

Leaih.  {Bustlmg  among  the  books  on  the  ccmn^)- 
So  much  the  better — ^hope  she's  a  good  one— reads 
clean  and  neat — won't  double  down  the  comers,  or 
favour  us  with  proof  impressions  of  her  thumbs.  Come ; 
put  these  volumes  back  in  their  places.  Lord!  Lord! 
how  my  customers  ill-use  my  books !  Here's  nothing 
but  scribbling  in  the  Lives  of  the  Poets ;  and,  dear  me, 
the  World  all  turned  topsy-turvy  by  Miss  Do-little! 
There's  our  best  set  of  Public  Gharacters  have  been 
torn  to  pieces  at  the  Good-natured  Club ;  and,  blesj? 
me !  bless  me  1  how  the  Wild  Irish  Girl  has  been 
tossed  and  tumbled  by  Captain  O'Callaghan !  There, 
that  will  do ;  now  mind  you  don't  stir  from  this  till 
I  come  back;   I  am  just  going  to  remind  neighbour 
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Eumble  that  he  forgot  to  pay  for  the  Pleaswrea  of 
Memory ;  and  then  I  have  to  step  to  the  pawnbroker's 
up  street  to  redeem  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  which  poor 
Mr.  Pamphlet  popped  there  for   a  five-and^sixpenny 
dollar.     Bless  me  I   bless  me !   how  my  customers  ill- 
use  my  books !  [^Exit. 
De  R08,  There  is  some  little  diflFerence  between  this 
and  the  gay  sphere  I  moved  in,  when  Miss  Hartington's 
beauty  first  disturbed  my  mind ;   when  through  the 
crowded  world  I  saw  but  her  alone,  and  felt  her  in- 
fluence even  where  she  was  not.     Well,  the  short  dream 
is  over!  the  support  of  a  beloved  mother  must  now 
sweeten  the  toil  to  which  I  am  destined ;  and  he  but 
little  deserves  the  smile  of  Fortune  who  has  not  the 
manliness   to  defy  her  frown.     Besides,  Heaven   has 
blessed  me  with  that  happy  imagination  which  retains 
the  impressions  of  past  pleasure,  as  the  Bologna-stone 
treasures   up   sunbeams;    and  the   light   of   one   joy 
scarcely  ever  faded  from  my  heart  before  I  had  some- 
how contrived  to  illuminate  its  place  with  another. 

SONG.* — Henry  db  Rosier. 

Spiiit  of  joy !  thy  altar  lies 

In  youthful  hearts,  that  hope  like  mine, 
And  'tis  the  light  of  laughing  eyes 

That  leads  us  to  thy  fairy  shrine. 
There  if  we  find  the  sight,  the  tear, 

They  are  not  those  to  sorrow  known. 
But  breath  so  soft  and  drops  so  clear, 

That  Bliss  may  claim  them  for  her  own. 
Then  give  me,  give  me,  while  I  weep, 

The  sanguine  hope  that  brightens  woe. 
And  teaches  even  our  tears  to  keep 

The  tinge  of  rapture  while  they  flow. 

*  Reprinted  in  Moore*a  Poetical  WorJu^  ix.  388. 
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The  child  who  sees  the  dew  of  night 

Upon  the  spangled  hedge  at  moniy 
Attempts  to  catch  the  drops  of  light, 

But  wounds  his  finger  with  the  thorn. 
Thus  oft  the  brightest  joys  we  seek 

Dissolve,  when  touch'd,  and  turn  to  pain ; 
The  flush  they  kindle  leaves  the  cheek, 

The  tears  they  waken  long  remain. 
But  give  me,  give  me,  while  I  weep, 

The  sanguine  hope  that  brightens  woe. 
And  teaches  even  our  tears  to  keep 

The  tinge  of  rapture  while  they  flow. 

{Lookmg  out)  Tis  Miss  Hartington  herself,  and  this 
way  she  comes.  How  shall  I  avoid  her?  Yet  no; 
since  hope  is  fled,  come,  honest  pride,  to  my  relief,  and 
let  me  meet  my  fate  unshrinkiDgly.  I  must  not,  how- 
ever, seem  to  know  her ;  nor  let  her,  if  possible,  r^ 
cognise  me.  [fie  retires  to  the  couiit^^^ 

• 

Enter  Miss  Hartington  and  Susan. 

Miss  Hart.  Yes ;  there  he  is.  How  altered  60m 
the  lively,  fiishionable  De  Rosier ! 

Susan,  I  told  yon,  miss,  what  a  figure  he  cuts; 
but  I'm  glad  to  see  he  has  taken  the  black  pen  out  of 
his  ear. 

Miss  Hart.  I  surely  ought  to  acknowledge  him: 
he  will  think  me  proud  and  cold  if  I  do  not.  Mr.  de 
Rosier 

Susan.  Mister,  indeed.  La !  miss,  you  would  not 
Mister  a  shopkeeper,  would  you?  Let  vie  speak  to 
him.    Young  man  I 

Miss  Hart,  {dra/mng  Susan  ba^k).  Hush,  Susan* 
for  Heaven's  sake. 

De  Ros.  {coming  forwa/rd).  Is  there  any  hook, 
madam,  you  wish  me  to  look  out  for  you  ? 
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Mi68  Hart.  No,  sir ;  but 


De   Ros.  On   this   shelf,  madam,   lie   the   French 

^lemoirs,  which  are,  of  course,  not  miknown  to  you 

Mi88  Hart.  They  are  very  interesting,  but 

'  De  Ras.  Ob,  most  particularly  so  {turning  away 
from  her,  and  talking  rapidly).  While  history  shows 
us  events  and  characters  as  they  appeared  on  the  grand 
theatre  of  public  aflFairs,  these  Memoirs  conduct  us  into 
the  green-room  of  politics,  where  we  observe  the  little 
intrigues  and  jealousies  of  the  actors,  and  witness  the 
rehearsal  of  those  scenes  which  dazzle  and  delude  in 
representation. 

*  SiLsan.  Ah  I  he  wouldn't  have  talked  politics  to  her 
so  when  he  was  a  gentleman  (cwwfo). 

^  Mies  Hart.  It  was  not  for  this  purpose,  Mr*  de 

Rosier,  that 

De  Bos.  Oh,  your  pardon,  madam ;  then  perhaps 
you  prefer  the  poets  here  {povnting  to  another  shelf). 

Susan.  Lord,  no,  young  man  1  She  hatfes  poverty 
and  all  its  kin,  I  assure  you. 

Miss  Hart.  I  desire  that  you  will  be  silent,  Susan  ; 
lie  wiU  think  that  we  come  to  sport  with  his  misfor- 
tunes. 

De  Ros.  The  few  English  poets  who  have  worshipped 
Love  {he  looks  at  Miss  HaHington,  and  both  become 
confused). 

Susan.  Oh  ho ! 

De  Ros.  I  must  not  forget  myself  {aside).  I  was 
saying,  madam,  that  the  few  English  poets  who  have 
worshipped  Ijove  seem  so  coldly  ignorant  of  his  power 
and  attributes  that  the  shrine  which  they  raised  to 
him  might  be  inscribed,  like  the  famous  altar  at  Atheni«, 
'  to  the  unknown  God.'  '  Cowley  here,  and  Donne 
(takmg  dovm  two  books\  are  the  chief  of  these  un- 
enlightened idolators' — far  from  wishing   us   to  feel 
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what  they  write,  they  appear  very  unwiUiDg  that  we 
should  even  und&rstarhd  it ;  and  having  learned  from 
mytholc^  that  Love  is  the  child  of  Night,  iiey  visit 
upon  the  %on  all  the  coldest  obscurity  of  the  parent. 
There  is  nothing  less  touching  than  these  quibbling, 
pedantic  lovers,  who  seem  to  think  that  their  mistresses, 
like  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  are  to  be  won  by  riddles.' 

Miss  Hart,  I  perceive  that  he  is  determined  not  to 
acknowledge  me ;  yet,  if  he  could  but  know  what  is 
passing  here  (laying  her  hand  on  her  heart)  at  tbi« 
moment,  he  would  not,  perhaps,  regret  that  fate  has 
disturbed  the  balance  between  us  ;  since  just  as  much 
as  fortune  has  e\i7ik  on  his  side,  I  feel  that  Um  has 
risen  on  mine. 

Susan.  La  I  come  away,  miss ;  Tm  sure  it  can't  be 
proper  things  he's  saying  to  you;  for  I  never  heaixJ 
such  rigmarole  words  in  my  bom  days. 

De  Ros.  But  here  is  a  poet  bom  in  a  softer  clime, 
who  seenM  to  breathe  the  tme  temperature  of  affection, 
the  air  of  that  habitable  zone  of  the  heart,  which  is 
equally  removed  from  the  bright  jfrost-work  of  sentiment 
on  one  side  and  the  tainting  meridian  of  the  senses  on 
the  other. 

TRIO.*— Miss  Hartikgton,  Susan,  and  Dk  Rosibb. 

To  sigh,  yet  feel  no  pain, 

To  weep,  yet  scarce  know  why ; 
To  sport  an  hour  with  Beauty's  chain, 

Then  throw  it  idly  by ; 
To  kneel  at  many  a  shrine, 

Yet  lay  the  heart  on  none ; 
To  think  all  other  charms  divine. 

But  those  we  just  have  won — 
This  is  love — careless  love — 
Such  as  kindleth  hearts  tiiat  rove. 

*  Keprinted  in  Moore's  Poetical  WorJa^  ix.  387- 
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To  keep  one  sacred  flame 

Thro'  life,  tmchiird,  nmaoved ; 
To  love,  in  -wintry  age,  the  same 

That  first  in  youth  we  loved  ; 
To  feel  that  we  adore 

To  such  refined  excess, 
That  tho'  the  heart  would  hreak  with  more, 

We  could  not  live  with  less — 
This  is  love — ^faithful  love — 
Such  as  saints  might  feel  ahove  ! 

END   OP  «THB  FIRST  ACT. 


ACT  IL 

ScBNB. — Part  of  the  Race-Ground. 

^  Crowd  of  Peasants,  Hawkebs,  &c.,  among  whom  are 
Davt  aTid  La  Fosse, 

SONG. — ^Davt  amd  Chorus  of  PeaaoMa. 

Come,  lads,  life's  a  whirligig ; 

Bound  we  whisk 

With  a  joyous  frisk, 
And  till  death  stops  the  tm*n  of  our  twirligig. 
Merry  go  round's  the  life  for  me. 

You,  standing  surly  there, 

You,  with  the 'curly  hair, 

Dick,  that's  laughing  here, 

Tom,  that's  quaffing  here, 

You  too,  my  gipsy  lass, 

Spite  of  your  lips,  alas ! 

AU  must  give  up  this  world  of  glee. 
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Then  come,  lads,  life's  a  whirligig; 

Bound  we  whisk 

With  a  joyous  frisk. 
And  till  death  stops  the  turn  of  our  twirli^. 

Merry  go  round's  the  life  for  me. 
Time's  short— but  we'll  have  our  fun  of  it  j 

life  a  race  is, 

That  tries  our  paces, 
And,  when  Mirth  makes  a  good  nm  of  it, 

Devil  may  take  the  hindmost  for  me. 

Lads,  that  love  filling  bowls, 

Girls  that  have  willing  souls, 

Those  can  soothe  the  way. 

Boll  life  smooth  away. 

While  there's  a  glass  to  drink. 

While  there's  a  lass  to  wink, 

Who  would  give  up  this  world  of  glee  1 
So  come,  lads,  life's  a  whirligig,  <S^,  &c, 

Davy.  Come,  lads,  the  races  are  just  nigh  to  begin- 
There's  John  BuU  going  up  the  hill.  Two  to  one  on 
John  Bull.  Dang  it !  that's  my  favourite  horse  {looking 
(yuit). 

La  Fosse.  Oui,  certainly ;  that  Bull  is  vare  pretty 
horse. 

Davy.  Just  look  how  noble-minded  he  steps.  OM 
Monsieur  here  must  be  taken  in  for  a  bit  of  a  bet,  l 
think  (aside).  Come,  boys!  Oh,  zounds  1  {loSfiH 
out)  here's  my  old  litter  of  a  lady,  as  she  calls  hereeK; 
and  now  shall  I  be  tied  behind  her  all  day,  and  not  get 
a  sight  of  John  Bull  or  Cronyhotontollygos.  But  I  say, 
lads,  stand  before  me  a  little — ^mayhap,  as  she  bant 
got  her  teUuTnscope,  she'll  not  spy  me  out  (W 
stand  rouTid  hi/m.) 

Enter  Lady  Bab  and  Miss  Sblwyn. 

Miss  S»  Nay,  my  dear  aunt 
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Lady  B.  I  tell  you,  miss,  my  resolution  is  fixed — 
'pen  my  word,  I  believe  you  think  I  am  like  a  moveable 
pulley  in  mechanics,  to  be  twirled  about  just  as  it  suits 
your  fancy. 

JUiaa  S.  Oh  madam  I  if  you  did  but  see  Captain 
Canvas,  so  unlike  his  brother  1 

Lady  B.  I  don't  care  for  that,  miss ;  I  never  did 
see  him,  nor  never  will — that's  categorical. 

Davy  (behind).  She  says  she  won't  see  me 

Lady  B.  And  as  I  perceive  by  your  reveries,  young 
lady,  that  you  think  there  is  some  chance  of  his  arriving 
here,  I  will  give  positive  orders  that  he  shall  not  be  ad- 
niitted ;  no,  not  even  within  the  pefwwrnhra  of  my  roof* 
Where's  that  fool  Davy? 

Davy.  Here,  my  lady  {coming  forth  from  the 
crowds  who  all  run  off  laughing^  except  the  French-- 

Lady  B.  Why,  what's  all  this,  sir  ? 

Davy.  Why,  my  lady,  you  see,  I  ware  only  giving 
ii  piece  of  my  advice  to  this  poor  outlandish  mounseer 
here,  not  to  let  the  knowing  chaps  trick  him  out  of  his 
half-pence  at  the  racea. 

La  Fosse  {advaricmg  with  hows).  Oui,  my  lady ; 
Jean  Bull 

Davy.  Hush,  mon!  (puttvng  his  hamd  on  his 
muth). 

Lady  B.  Eun  home,  fellow,  instantly,  and  tell  the 
servants  that  if  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Captain 
Canvas  should  call,  he  is  to  be  told  that  we  have  given 
orders  not  to  admit  him.  Captain  Canvas,  mind.  Sir 
Charles's  brother ;  and  then  return  hither  instantly  to 
attend  me  to  the  Stand-House.    Fly. 

Davy.  I  fly,  my  lady.  {He  beckons  to  La  Fosse  to 
foUow  him,  amd  exit.) 

La  Fosse.  Oui,  certainly,  but  I  cannot  fly. 

lExit  after  Da' 
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Lady  B.  I'll  teach  you,  miss,  what  it  is  to  fell  in 
love  without  consalting  your  relations.  I  declare  the 
young  ladies  of  the  present  day  shock  me.  Quite  i^ 
versi/ng  the  qualities  of  what  we  chemists  call  the 
perfect  Tnetals,  they  are  anything  but  ductUe,  and  m'^t 
shamefully  combustible.  It  was  very  different  in  J'\V 
time. 

Mis8  8.  Nay,  do  not,  dear  aunt,  take  example  by 
those  times,  when  marriage  was  a  kind  of  slave-tiade, 
and  when  interest  carried  her  unfeeling  commerce  even 
into  the  warm  latitudes  of  youth  and  beauty.  No,  let 
Love  banish  such  traffic  from  his  dominions,  and  I^t 
Woman,  mistress  of  her  freedom,  resign  it  only  with 
her — ^heart  I 

SONG.— Jlfm  Selwyn. 

Dear  aunt !  in  the  olden  time  of  love, 

When  women  like  slaves  were  spum'd, 
A  maid  gave  her  fieart,  as  she  would  her  glove, 

To  be  teased  by  a  fop,  and — ^retum'd : 
But  women  grow  wiser  as  men  improve, 

And  tho'  beaux  like  monkeys  amuse  us, 
Oh  !  think  not  we'd  give  such  a  delicate  gem 
As  the  heart,  to  be  play'd  with  or  sullied  by  them ; 

No— dearest  aunt !  excuse  us. 

We  may  know  by  the  head  on  Cupid's  seal 

What  impression  the  heart  will  take; 
If  shallow  the  head,  oh  1  soon  we  feel 

What  a  poor  impression  'twill  make. 
Tho'  plafjued.  Heaven  knows  1  by  the  foolish  28al 

Of  the  fondling  fop  who  pursues  me, 
Oh  1  think  not  I'd  follow  their  desperate  rule, 
Who  get  rid  of  tiie  folly  by  wedding  the  fool ; 

No— dearest  aunt  I  excuse  me. 

ErUer  Sir  Charles,  in  a  hurry. 
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Sir  (7.  Ladies !  ladies !  ladies !  you'll  be  too  late  T 
you'll  be  too  late. 

Lady  B.  What !  have  the  races  begun.  Sir 
Charles? 

Sir  C.  Begun  ?  yes,  to  be  sure  they  have  begun  ; 
there's  the  high-blooded  horse  Regent  has  just  started, 
and  has  set  off  in  such  a  style  as  promises  a  race  of 
^loryl 

Davy  enters. 

*  Lddy  B.  Bless  me !  I  wouldn't  lose  it  for  the  world. 
Here,  blockhead  (to  Davy)  take  this  volume  out  of  my 
pocket,  'tis  Professor  Plod's  *  Syllabus  of  a  Course  of 
Lectures  upon  Lead,'  and  much  too  heavy  to  walk  up 
hills  with.  (Gives  him  a  large  book.)  Now,  Sir 
Charles. 

*  Sir  C.  Come,  madam,  youll  be  delighted ;  I  am 
hut  just  this  moment  come  from  the  House  (I  mean 
the  Stand-House),  where  the  knowing  ones  take  different 
sides,  you  understand,  according  as  they  think  a  horse 
will  be  m  or  out ;  but  upon  this  start  they  are  all  nem. 
ccm,,  and  the  universal  cry  from  all  sides  is  Regent 
against  the  field  1     Huzza  1  Huzza ! '  [^EoDeunt.. 

Davy.  I  say,  Mounseer,  Mounseer  {calling  on  La. 
Fosse).  I  must  follow  the  old  one  now,  but  do  you, 
you  see,  come  up  behind  the  Stand- House  by-and-bye, 
just  as  if  you  had  no  concam  you  know,  and  you  and  I 
will  have  a  sniig  bet  upon  CronyhotontoUygos. 

La  Fosse.  Ah  1  oui,  certainly,  sure,  good  master 
Davy.  Dam  rogue  I  he  want  to  get  at  my  money,  but 
pardi !  he  as  well  look  for  brains  in  an  oyster.  Ah  T 
lay  money  be  all  gone  vid  my  cookery  I  every  ting  but 
niy  poor  tabatiere  here  (^pauses,  amd  looks  with  interest 
<U  his  snuf-box).  Ah,  mon  cher  maitre  1  you  vas  fond 
of  my  cookery,  and  I  vas  grand  artiste  in  dat  vay,  to 
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be  sure ;  but  now,  by  gar,  I  am  like  to  de  barber  widout 
customer,  I  have  not  even  one  sheephead  to  drees.  Mj 
lady,  Madame  de  Sosier,  eat  noting  at  all,  young  Mon- 
sieur de  Sosier  eat  little  or  noting,  and  moi,  pauvre 
moi  I  I  eat  little  and  noting,  just  as  it  happen.  Ah  I 
de  Bevolution  destroy  all  de  fine  arts,  and  eating  among 
"de  rest !  \M%m. 

Erder  Captain  Canvas. 

Capt.  C.  Faithless,  faithless  sex  1  your  hearts  are 
like  the  waves,  that  keep  no  trace  of  us  when  we  have 
left  them ;  another  love  soon  follows  in  our  wake,  ami 
the  same  bright  embrace  is  ready  for  it.  My  letter 
apprized  her  of  my  return,  and  yet  here,  instead  of  a 
smiling  welcome,  I  find  her  doors  are  shut  against  me. 
Brother !  brother  1  I  could  resign  to  you  with  ease  the 
rank  and  fortune  to  which  I  am  entitled;  nay, even 
the  brand  of  illegitimacy  I  could  smile  at ;  but  to  see 
you  thus  bear  away  from  me  the  dearest  object  of  my 
affections  is  more  than  even  this  tough  sailor's  heart 
<5an  endure.  My  poor  departed  messmate !  like  thine, 
^las  I  has  been  my  fate  in  love ;  like  thine,  too,  be  my 
'destiny  in  death ! 

SONG, — Captain  Canvas. 

When  Charles  was  deceived  by  the  maid  he  loved, 

We  saw  no  cloud  his  brow  overcasting, 
But  proudly  he  smiled,  as  if  gay  and  immoved, 

Tho'  the  wound  in  his  heart  was  deep  and  lasting; 
And  often,  at  night,  when  the  tempest  roll*d, 

He  sung,  as  he  paced  tlie  dark  deck  over, 
'  Blow,  wind,  blow !  thou  art  not  so  cold 

As  the  heart  of  a  maid  that  deceives  her  lover ! ' 

Yet  he  lived  with  the  happy  and  seem'd  to  be  gay, 
Tho'  the  wound  but  sunk  more  deep  for  concealing; 
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And  Fortiine  threw  many  a  thorn  in  his  way, 

Which,  true  to  one  angaish,  he  ti'od  without  feeling  ! 

And,  still  by  the  frowning  of  Fate  unsubdued. 
He  8|mg,  as  if  sorrow  had  placed  him  above  her, 

*  Frown,  Fate,  frown  !  thou  art  not  so  rude 

As  the  heart  of  a  maid  that  deceives  hei*  lover ! ' 

At  length  his  career  found  a  close  in  death, 

The  close  he  long  wish'd  to  his  cheerless  roving. 
For  Victory  shone  on  his  latest  breath, 

And  he  died  in  a  cause  of  his  heart's  approving. 
But  still  he  remembered  his  sorrow — and  still 

He  sung,  till  the  vision  of  life  was  over — 
'  Come,  death,  come  !  thou  are  not  so  chill 

As  the  heart  of  the  maid  that  deceived  her  lover  ! ' 

I  must  find  out  De  Eosier.  They  told  me,  at  his  former 
lodgings  in  town,  that  he  had  retired  hither  for  his 
liealtb.  Pray,  friend,  can  you  direct  me  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Leatherhead,  the  bookseller  ? 

La  Fosse.  Ah  I  oui,  sare,  yes,  vare  well  indeed ; 
dat  is  vare  my  young  master  is  bound  up  in  a  shopman 
(a*ide). 

Capt  C.  Does  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  De 
Rosier  lodge  there  ? 

La  Fosse.  Oui,  sare,  he  lodge  there  in  the  shop. 

Cwpt  C.  The  shop? 

La  Fosse.  Yes,  sare,  in  de  shop,  pon  de  bookshelf, 
^*at  you  call 

Capt  C  Oh  1  I  understand  you,  always  among  the 
^ks.  I  know  De  Rosier  is  of  a  studious  turn.  He 
does  not  then  see  much  company,  I  suppose  ? 

La  Fosse.  Pardon,  monsieur,  all  de  young  ladies 
of  dig  place  make  visit  to  him  exactement  as  they  come 
out  of  de  water. 

Capt.  C.  Indeed. 
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La  Fosse.  Oh  I  yes,  he  have  de  name  of  all  de 
pretty  little  girl  down  in  von  book. 

Gapt  C.  Happy  De  Hosier!  who  can  thus  trifle 
away  your  time  in  those  light  gallantries  which  reqtiir.^ 
so  little  expenditure  of  feeling  to  maintain  them,  and 
for  which  the  loose  coin  of  the  senses  is  sufficient,  with- 
out drawing  upon  the  capital  of  the  heart,  while  I 

oh,  Harriet  Selwyn  1  what  a  rich  mine  of  afifection  have 
you  slighted  1 

La  Fosse.  Dis  way,  sare.  [EamrU. 


Scene  II. — The  CircukUmg  LUmvry. 
Enter  Susan  and  Db  Bosieb. 

Susan  (lookiTig  at  a  bank-^note).  Well  I  portest, 
sir,  you  are  quite  yourself  again,  and  if  you  had  hot 
a  three-comer  hat  on  you  now,  you'd  be  just  as  much  a 
gentleman  as  ever. 

De  Ros,  Come  then,  now,  my  good  Susan,  do  tell 
me  what  are  those  little  favourable  symptoms,  irfiicfc 
you  think  you  have  discovered  for  me  in  your  mist^es^. 

Susan.  Why  in  the  first  place,  she  says  so  often 
you  are  not  worth  thinking  of,  that  it  is  very  plain  sbf 
thinks  of  nothing  else.  And  then  she  is  as  jealom  (^( 
you 

De  Ros.  Nay,  Susan,  there  you  mock  me ;  jealoa-; 
of  me  I  these  books  are  my  only  mistresses ;  and  fashion- 
able ones  they  are,  I  grant,  for  they  circulate  through 
half  the  town. 

Susan.  These  books  indeed  1  No,  no,  Mr.  DeBosey: 

for  all  you  look  so  modest,  we  have  found  out  the  lady 

in  the  cottage  down  the  lane,  so  we  have.    She  that 

was  smuggled  over  to  you,  you  know,  from  France. 

De  Rf>s.  My  mother,  by  all  that  is  excellent!  (m^) 
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&nd  she  is  jealous  of  me,  is  she  ?  Did  she  trace  me  to 
the  cottage  herself?  What  does  she  say  of  it  ?  tell  me, 
tell  me  quick,  dear  Susan  {with  impatience). 

Susan,  Well,  if  ever  I  saw  auythiog  so  audacious ! 
he  does  not  even  deny  it,  hasn't  even  the  vartue  to  tell 
a  lie  about  it.  Ill  be  hanged  if  I  don't  now  believe 
every  word  they  said  about  you  last  night  at  the  tea- 
party. 

De  R08.  Why,  what  did  they  say,  good  Susan  ?  Oh, 
happiness  imexpected  I  {aside.) 

Susan.  They  said  you  had  as  many  wives  as  the 
great  Cram  of  Tartary;  that  your  Lady  in  the  lane 
was  a  French  Duchess  or  thereabouts,  that  smuggled 
herself  over  to  you  in  a  large  packing-case,  purtending 
to  be  crockery-ware — pretty  crockery,  indeed  I 

De  JRos.  This  discovery  gives  me  new  life ; — jealous  of 
me  I 

Susan.  There,  if  he  isn't  quite  proud  of  the  dis- 
covery !  oh  rakery  I  rakeiy  1  but  I'll  go  and  tell  it  all 
to  my  mistress.  Lord  1  Lord  I  what  will  the  times 
come  to,  when  Duchesses  are  sent  about,  like  other 
brittle  ware,  in  packing-cases  ?  [_Exit  Susan. 

De  Ros.  Jealousy  1  thou  shadow  from  Love's  form, 
which  still  the  darker  falls  the  warmer  light  he  moves  in 
— ^her  heart  has  felt  thee,  then.  Happy,  happy  De  Rosier ! 
it  may  be  folly  perhaps  to  feel  so  happy,  but  Wisdom 
herself  can  do  no  more ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  life 
like  that  sweet  philosophy,  which  softens  all  that  is 
painful,  and  enhances  all  that  is  pleasant,  by  making 
the  best  of  the  one,  and  the  most  of  the  other.      [Exit. 

Enter  Leathebhead. 

Leath.  {calling).  Mr.  De  Rosier !  Why,  De  Rosier, 
I  say.  If  this  young  Frenchman  keeps  me  bawling 
after  him  this  way,  I  shall  split  my  voice  into  twc,  like 
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Orator  Puff,  of  the  Debating  Society,  whose  eloquence 
is  a  happy  mixture  of  bubble  and  aqueak,  and  who 
begins  all  his  sentences  in  the  garret,  and  ends  them 
in  the  cellar  (mimicking). 

SONG". — Lbatherhbad. 

Mr.  Orator  Puff  had  two  tones  in  his  voice, 

The  one  squeaking  tktis,  and  the  other  down  so ; 
In  each  sentence  he  utter'd  he  gave  you  your  choice, 
For  one  half  was  B  alt,  and  the  rest  G  below. 
Oh  !  oh  !  Orator  Puff, 
One  voice  for  one  orator's  surely  enough. 

But  he  still  talk'd  away,  spite  of  coughs  and  of  frowns, 
So  distracting  all  ears  with  his  ups  and  his  downSf 
That  a  wag  once,  on  hearing  the  orator  say 

*  My  voice  is  for  war,* — ask'd  him,  *  Which  of  them,  pray  t' 

Oh  I  oh !  &c. 

Heeling  homewards,  one  evening,  top-heavy  with  gin, 
And  rehearsing  his  speech  on  the  weight  of  the  Crown, 

He  tripp'd  near  a  saw-pit,  and  tumbled  right  in, 

^  Sinking  Fund '  the  last  words  as  his  noddle  came  dovn. 
Oh  I  oh  !  &c. 

*  Good  Lord  I '  he  exclaim'd,  In  his  he-and-she  tones, 

*  Help  me  out — help  me  out — I  have  broken  my  bones!' 

*  Help  you  out  I '  said  a  Paddy  who  psAs'd,  *  what  a  boUierl 
Why,  there's  two  of  you  there ;  can't  you  help  one  another? 

Oh !  oh  !  &c. 

Oh  1  you  are  here,  sir,  are  you  ? 

Enter  Db  Rosier,  with  printed  sheets  in  his  hand. 

Leath.  So,  so  I  a  specimen  of  my  new  printing-pr«^ 
A  bright  thought  of  mine,  Mr.  Thing-o-me,  wasn't  it, 
eh? 

De  Eos.  Oh  1  excellent,  sir  (laughing)* 
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Leath.  I  think  so.  Poet  Rumble  here  must  have 
5ent  to  London,  if  I  couldn't  print  for  him. 

De  R08.  Oh !  most  inconvenient,  sir  :  his  Pindarics 
nnst  have  gone  by  the  waggon,  and  his  Epigrams  by 
he  long  heavy  coach.     Ha  I  ha !  ha  ! 

Leath.  Ha !  ha  I  ha  I  Damn  the  fellow,  I  believe  he 
s  laughing  at  my  printing-press  {aside).  But  let's 
«e ;  how  goes  on  my  new  compositor  ? 

De  Ros.  Why,  pretty  well,  sir ;  he  generally  puts 
)ne  word  in  place  for  another,  which,  in  poetry  like 
^Ir.  Rumble's,  does  not  make  much  difference.  Indeed, 
IS  in  the  mUitia,  the  substitute  is  always  a  better  man 
han  the  principal,  so  here  in  the  line — I  mean  Mr. 
[dactyl's  line,  sir ;  youll  excuse  me.     Ha  1  ha  !  ha  I 

Leath.  Curse  the  grinning  puppy !  I  wish  the  types 
^ere  down  his  throat,  large  Roman  letters  and  all 
adds). 

De  Ros.  Allow  me  to  give  you  an  instance  or  two, 
sir,  of  your  printer's  happy  deviation  from  the  copy 
ireade).  ^  The  dear  and  fragrant  sigh  of  infancy  ^^  he 
has  converted  into  a  *  dire  a/nd  flagrani  sign  of  in- 
famy : '  <  sweets  of  momvag.J  he  has  turned  into  *  suits 
^f  mourning ; '  and  *  haunted  by  all  the  mellow  dreams 
of  Horace,^  he  has  made  '  hunted  by  all  the  melo-drames 
of  horses.    Hal  ha  I  ha  I 

Leath.  Ha  1  ha !  Impudent  rascal  1  how  merry  he  is  I 
but  rn  teach  him  to  take  liberties  with  the  press,  the 
Jacobin  1  He'd  give  his  eyes  to  go  to  the  races,  I  know 
he  would  ;  but  I'll  not  let  him,  I'll  go  there  myself  to 
^pite  him.  I'll  give  him  a  job,  too,  that  my  gentleman 
won't  like  {aside).  Here  you,  Mr.  Scholar,  here's  some 
hooks  to  go  to  Lady  Bab  Blue's  library,  and  you  must 
take  and  arrange  them  for  her. 

DeBx>s.  Whatl  I,  sir? 

LeaJth.  Yes,  you,  sir ;  and  leave  the  porter  to  look 
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after  the  shop.  She  is  a  lady  of  learning,  they  say,  and 
ought  to  have  a  critic  to  wait  on  her.  Happy  to  re- 
commend you  for  that  situation.  She  ipight  like  t4) 
have  a  reviewer  on  her  establishment,  fifty  pounds  a 
year  and  the  run  of  the  kitchen.  Sorry  to  part  with  you 
— but — {(M  this  time  Leatherhead  is  at  the  cauiikr 
arranginff  the  boohs). 

Enter  Gapt  Canvas  and  La  Fosse. 

Capt.  C  {staring  at  seemg  De  Rosier),  De  Bosierl 
for  heaven's  sake,  what  is  the  meaning 

De  Bos.  Hush  1  and  m  tell  you  all  presently. 

Leath.  Who  is  that,  eh  ? 

De  Ros.  Merely  a  gentleman,  sir,  who  wishes  to  see 
our  catalogue. 

Leath.  And  who  is  that  foreign-looking  thief^  that 
stands  grinning  at  you  there  ? 

De  Ros.  Oh !  that,  sir,— is— ^Vhat  shall  I  say  to 
get  a  few  moments'  explanation  with  Canvas  ?  {asidtl 
That,  sir,  is  a  French  man  of  letters,  who  having 
heard  of  your  new  printing-press,  is  come  to  engage 
with  you  as  a  translator  {retires  to  the  bcuk  of  the 
stage  with  Capt.  C.) 

Leath.  Translator  I  himself  an  original  quite :  1 
must  talk  to  him  though.  Servant,  sir.  WeUacquaintd* 
I'm  told,  with  the  learned  tongues  ? 

La  Fosse.  Ah  I  he  have  heard  of  my  cookery— 
{aside) — Qui — certainly,  sare,  dress  the  tongue  <i 
merveiUe, — ^and  de  sauce!  by  gar  you  would  eat  your 
fader  with  it.* 

Leath.  Eat  my  father !  what  the  devil  does  be 
mean? 

La  Fosse.  You  like  it,  sare,  done  English  way? 

'  A  oette  saace-l&  on  mangeroit  son  p^. 

L^Almanach  des  GonnnaiM^ 
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Lfeiithn  Yes,  yes,  done  into  English,  to  be  sure ;  and 
let  it  be  something  that  will  go  down,  you  know. 

La  Fosse.  Ah  I  pardi,  he  will  go  down  fast  enough 
{l<M.ying  his  hand  on  his  stomachy  Den,  sare,  I  can 
make  you  de  finest  nick-nack  out  of  noting  at  all* 

Leath,  How  well  he  understands  the  art  of  author- 
ship! i^aside). 

La  Fosse.  Hash  up  de  old  ting  like  new 

Leath.  Bight — book-making! 

La  Fosse.  Vid  plenty  salt 

Leath.  Attic — bravo! 

La  Fosse.  Vare  much  acid 

Leath.  Satiric — excellent! 

La  Fosse.  And  den  de  little  someting  varm  and 
piquante  for  de  ladies 

Lea^th.  Oh !  it  will  do — it  will  do  (throwing  his 
arms  round  La  Fosse)--!  am  so  lucky  to  meet  you. 
But  let's  see  {looks  at  his  watch)^  have  you  any  ob- 
jection, sir,  to  walk  towards  the  race-ground?  We 
may  talk  of  these  matters  on  the  way. 

La  Fosse.  Oui,  sure,  certainly;  tho'  pardi,  sare, 
your  conversation  give  me  appetite  enough  widout  de 
walk. 

Le<Uh,  Oh  1  you  flatter  me,  sir. 

La  Fosse*  Aprds  vous,  monsieur. 

lExeunt  ceremonioiisly. 

Capt.  Canvas  and  De  Rosiek  come  forward.'] 

Capt.  (7.  But  why  did  you  not  answer  my  letter, 
and  acqiiaint  me  with  this  fall  of  your  fortunes  ? 

De  Bos.  The  truth  is,  my  dear  Canvas,  I  have  such 
an  aversion  to  letter-writing,  that  I  have  sometimes 
thought  the  resolution  of  Sir  Phelim  O'Neal,  never  to 
answer  anything  but  a  challenge,  was  the  only  peaceable 
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way  of  getting  through  life.    But  let  us  not  talk  of 
misery — ^love  is  our  only  theme. 

Capt,  C.  And  that  way  lies  ifny  misery.  Oh  I  if  I 
could  but  see  the  feiithless  girl  once  more,  I'd  take  a 
last,  an  eternal  ferewell !  fly  to  my  ship,  forget  the 
very  name  of  woman — and,  like  the  Doge  of  Venice, 
marry  myself  to  the  sea. 

De  Ito8.  Her  aunt,  Lady  Bab,  you  say,  has  for- 
bidden you  the  house  ? 

Capt  C.  Positively  excludes  me. 

De  Rob.  Heaven  send  she  may  do  me  the  same 
favour  1  '  But  though  her  ladyship  is  not  at  home  to 
Love,  she  seldom  refuses  the  visits  of  Learning,  an  ac- 
quaintance whom  she  treats  ceremoniously,  not  being 
on  very  familiar  terms  with  him  ; '  there  lie  my  letters 
of  introduction  to  her  presence  {painting  to  a  parcel 
on  the  counter). 

Capt.  C.  What  1  those  books  ? 

De  Bos.  Yes,  those  books,  *  which  are  as  wdoow. 
and  about  as  usefvl  to  her  ladyship  as  an  opera-glasf 
to  a  South-Sea  islander.' 

Capt.  C.  But  what  did  you  say  of  an  introductioD 
to  her  presence  ? 

De  Ro8.  Why,  simply,  that  my  master  has  inflicted 
upon  me  the  honour  of  carrying  that  parcel  to  Lady 
Bab's  library,  and  if  you  have  the  least  ambition  for 
the  employment,  I  will  depute  it  to  you  with  all  my 
soul ;  happy  if,  like  other  great  men,  I  naay  be  the 
means  of  making  the  fortune  of  my  deputy,  and  if 
carrying  out  books  should  prove  as  profitable  to  yon  as 
keeping  books  has  been  to  many  others. 

Capt.  C.  'Tis  an  excellent  thought ;  I  thank  you 
from  my  heart  for  it. 

De  Ros.  You  are  not  serious.  Canvas  ? 

Capt.  C.  Never  was  more  serious  in  my  life. 
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De  Roe.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  Why,  what  will  your  nhip's 
company  think  of  you,  when  they  hear  you  have  turned 
bookseller  and  stationer  ? 

Capt.  C.  No  matter,  it  will  give  me  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  her  once  more,  and  of  returning  into  her 
hands  this  long-loved  picture,  whose  colours,  though 
fleeting,  have  not  faded  like  her  affections. 

De  Rob.  Very  pretty,  'faith !  But  I  think  I  could 
match  it.  Where  the  deuce  ?  (searchvag  his  pocketSj 
and  then  going  to  a  comer  of  the  library)  Oh  1  here 
it  is — hid  under  the  Baieere  of  Dorat — covered,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  with  a  whole  volume  of  kisses  I  {produces 
a  miniature).  There,  I  have  as  little  right  to  that 
copi/,  as  any  other  man  but  myself  has,  in  my  opinion, 
to  the  original.  It  was  done  by  my  friend  Crayon^ 
from  his  own  miniature  of  Miss  Hartington,  and  1  ran 
away  with  it.  Prometheus  had  the  image,  when  he 
stole  the  flame,  but  I,  being  provided  with  the  flame 
(laying  his  hand  on  his  heart),  stole  the  image. 

CapL  C.  {looking  at  his  own  mvnAature).  How 
many  ghosts  of  departed  promises  haunt  those  faithless 
lipsl 

De  Bos.  (looking  at  his).  And  how  many  little 
unfledged  hopes  lie  nestling  in  that  dimpled  smile  I 

DUET. — Capt.  Canvas  and  De  Rosibr. 

Capt.  C,  Here  is  the  lip  that  betray'd, 

De  R08,        Here  is  the  blue  eye  that  warm'd ; 

Capt.  C,  Lips  for  bewildering  made  I 

De  Ro9,        Eyes  for  enamouring  formed  I 

Both.        While  on  her  features  I  gaze, 

And  trace  every  love-moulded  line. 
Capt,  C,  Memory  weeps  o'er  the  days 

When  I  fancied  her  failMally  mine. 
De  Eos.    Hope  bids  me  dream  of  bright  days, 

And  £Emcy  her  faithfiilly  mine. 
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De  Roi.    Here  is  tHe  glance  that  inspired — 
Capt,  C,       Here  is  the  blush  that  deceived ; 
De  Ro8.    Glances  too  wildly  admired  ! 
Capt  C,       Blushes  too  fondly  believed ; 
Both.        While  on  her  features,  &c.,  &c. 

De  Ros,  But  come^  if  you  mean  to  be  my  deputy, 
there  is  no  time  to  lose.     Give  me  your  coat. 

CwpU  C.  What  1  must  I 

De  Ro8,  Of  course,  my  dear  fellow  (taJcing  off  Capt 
C.^8  codt) ;  though  the  lady  herself  is  as  blue  as  indigo, 
your  coat  need  not  be  of  the  same  livery  with  her 
stockings. 

Capt  C.  Where  do  you  mean  to  hide  my  uniform? 

De  Roe.  Here,  behind  this  large  History  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  I  believe  it  is  the  first  time  that  anything 
naval  has  ever  been  kept  out  of  sight  by  an  English 
historian.  Now  put  on  this  apron.  Does  Lady  Bab 
know  you  ? 

CapL  C.  Never  has  seen  me. 

De  Ro8.  So  much  the  better.  I  have  no  doubt 
she  will  be  taken  with  your  scientific  appearance— and 
you  may  tell  her  you  are  versed  in  the  Cannon  Lftw, 
you  know.  Now  for  the  books.  *  God  "help  you,  if  she 
should  take  a  fancy  to  read  any  of  these  folios  to  you. 

'  Capt  C.  I  should  never  stand  that.  Like  a  re- 
probate Quaker,  I  should  be  soon  read  out  of  the 
meeting. 

^DeRosJ  There,  there's  a  hat  for  you,  and  now 
be  oflF. 

Capt.  C.  Thanks,  dear  De  Rosier;  it  is  consoling 
to  think,  that  though  Love  should  break  oflF  OM  arm 
of  Hope's  anchor,  there  is  yet  another  left  for  Friend- 
ship, upon  whose  hold  my  heart  may  rely.  [Exii' 

[Dv/rvrig  this  8ce7iej  Capt  C.  put8  on  De  Bosiera 
ehop^acket^  into  the  pocket  of  which  De  EosUr 
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hadj    ixt   the  end  of  the  duet,  put  his  own 

miniature.     Capt  C,  when  about  to  change, 

lays  his  miniaiure  on  the  counter. 

De  Ros.  Poor  Canvas  1    Let  me  see  {approaching 

the  counter).     Hey-day !   what's  this  ?     By  all  that's 

perplexing,  he  has  left  his  mistress's  miniature  hehind 

him,  and  taken  away  mine  with  him  in  his  pocket. 

Hollo!  hollo!  {calling  after  him).    It  is  too  late  to 

catch  him,  and  this  exchange  of  mistresses  may  he  fatal 

to  us  both.     But  away  with  apprehension  I  I  will  not, 

this  day,  let  one  dark  thought  come  near  me.     Oh 

woman  I  woman  !  who  is  there  would  live  without  the 

hope  of  being  loved  by  thee  ? 

SONG.— Db  Eosieb. 

When  life  looks  lone  and  dreary, 

What  light  can  dispel  the  gloom  % 
When  Time's  swift  wing  glows  weary, 

What  charm  can  refresh  his  plume  ? 
'Tis  Woman,  whose  sweetness  beameth 

O'er  all  that  we  feel  or  see ; 
And  if  man  of  heaven  e'er  dreameth, 

'Tis  when  he  thinks  purely  of  thee, 
Oh,  Woman ! 

Let  conquerors  fight  for  glory, — 

Too  dearly  the  meed  they  gain ; 
Let  patriots  live  in  story — 

Too  often  they  die  in  vain. 
Give  kingdoms  to  those  who  choose  'em. 

This  world  can  offer  to  me 
No  throne  like  Beauty's  bosom. 

No  freedom  like  serving  thee, 
Oh,  Woman  ! 


\^Exit. 
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Scene  III. — Madame  db  Sosier's  Cottage. 

Enter  La  Fosse, 

La  Fosse.  i)iable  t'emporte,  you  big  book^Uer — 
vid  your  tongues  and  your  bacon — and  apr^  tout — 
after  all — his  Bacon  turn  out  to  be  an  old  dead  Chan- 
celier.  Morbleu  I  and  ven  I  tell  him  I  vas  Cook^  by 
gar,  he  begin  beat  me,  as  I  do  de  young  live  pig  to 
make  him  tender.  Ah !  here  is  my  maitresae — and 
vat  de  devil  old  beggar-man  she  got  vid  her? 

Enter  Madame  db  Bosibr  and  Mr.  HARTiNGToy. 

Mad.  de  Ros.  I  am  afraid,  my  poor  man,  those 
rude  servants  must  have  hurt  you, 

Mr.  Hart.  They  might  have  hurt  me,  madam,  had 
you  not  kindly  opened  your  door  and  admitted  me. 

Mad.  de  Has.  I  am  sure  their  master,  whoever  he 
may  be,  would  have  punished  them  for  their  rudene^ 
if  he  had  seen  them. 

Mr.  Hart.  I  do  not  know  that^  madam ;  there  i> 
such  congeniality  in  the  pursuits  of  modem  masters 
and  their  servants,  that  we  can  hardly  expect  moiv 
civilization  from  the  amateur  coachman  than  from  the 
professor. 

Mad.  de  Ros.  You  seem  to  want  refreshment;  sit 
down,  and  you  shall  have  something.  {He  sits  dofxra*  \ 
Here,  La  Fosse,  bring  this  poor  man  some  cold  meat. 

La  Fosse.  Oui,  my  lady. — ^Ah  1  dat  is  the  way  ail 
my  cookery  goes  {aside  and  exit). 

Mad.  de  Ros.  You  liave  seen  better  days,  I  doubt 
not. 

Mr.  Hart.  And  so  have  you,  lady,  if  rightly  I  can 
conjecture  from  those  manners,  which,  like  the  oroa- 
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ixieDts  of  a  fallen  capital,  may  be  traced  long  after  the 
pillar,  on  which  it  stood,  is  broken. 

Enter  La  Fosss  (bringing  in  a  tray  with  cold 
meat,  &c.) 

La  Fosse.  Here  is  de  little  beef  for  him.  Ah  I  if 
ma  pauvre  maitresse  had  de  larder  so  large  as  her 
Vieart,  de  ugly  malady  of  starving  would  be  soon 
banish  from  the  world  like  the  small-pock  {lays  it  on 
the  table,  and  exit). 

Mr,  Hart.  My  words  seem  to  affect  you,  lady. 

Mad.  de  Ros.  I  know  not  why  they  should ;  'tis 
but  a  languor  of  spirits  arising  from  ill-health. 

Mr.  Hart,  {at  the  table,  while  she  is  standing 
forward).  I  see  it,  'tis  the  heart's  ill-health — ^the  pang 
of  honest  pride  struggling  with  poverty. 

Mad.  de  Ros.  {tumiTig  round).  Nay,  prithee,  eat, 
my  good  man. 

Mr.  Hart.  Thanks,  lady,  I  am  quite  refreshed 
{rises) ;  and  now,  forgive  me  if  I  ask,  how  long  you 
may  have  felt  this  illness  under  which  you  suffer. 

Mad.  de  Ros.  Not  very  long ;  and,  in  truth,  so 
many  have  been  my  hours  of  health  and  cheerfulness, 
that  I  feel  as  if  I  had  already  shared  my  full  proportion 
of  blessings,  and  can  thank  Heaven  for  the  balm  that 
has  been  at  the  top  of  my  cup,  even  while  I  drain  the 
bitterness  that  lies  at  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Hart.  0  Patience  I  how  thy  smile  adorns 
adversity  1  {amde).  You  may  think  it  presumptuous, 
madam,  that  one  foo  poor  and  humble  as  I  am  should 
venture  to  prescribe  a  remedy  for  the  languor  that 
oppresses  your  spirits ;  but 

Mad.  de  Ros.  Alas !  my  good  man  I  'tis  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  art  even  more  refined  than  yours. 

Mr.  Hart.  Pardon  me,  lady.     During  the  wander- 
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ing  life  I  have  led  among  the  poor  and  wretched,  and 
the  various  sicknesses  of  heart  and  spirits  which  I  have 
met  with,  I  have  frequently  witnessed  the  efficacy  of 
one  simple  medicine,  which,  if  delicately  administered, 
seldom  fails  to  remove  at  least  a  part  of  the  pressure 
under  which  the  patient  languishes. 

Mad.  de  Roa.  Some  village  charm,  I  douht  not— 
but  I  must  indulge  the  poor  old  man  (aside), 

Mr.  Hart.  There  is  a  portion  of  it  in  this  small 
bag;  'tis  what  the  old  philosophers  looked  for  in 
crucibles,  and  what  the  modem  ones  think  they  have 
found  in  paper-mills*  Too  large  a  dose  of  it  is  apt  to 
make  the  head  giddy ;  and  in  some  temperaments  it 
produces  a  restless  itching  in  the  hands,  which  requires 
a  constant  application  of  the  medicine  to  that  part. 
When  this  symptom  breaks  out  in  certain  ranks  of  life. 
the  operation  of  the  drug  has  been  found  to  be  ruinous 
to  the  Constitution. 

Mad.  d6  Mas.  (smiling).  It  seems  to  be  rather  a 
desperate  remedy  you  recommend  me. 

Mr.  Hart.  No,  lady,  you  may  take  it  safely.  When 
prescribed  by  *  friendship  or'  humanity  for  the  relief  of 
those  we  *  esteem  or '  compassionate,  it  is  then  indeed 
a  precious  balsam,  whose  cordial  not  only  refreshes  the 
heart  of  him  who  takes,  but  whose  fragrance  long 
lingers  on  the  hand  of  him  who  administers  it- 
There,  open  it  when  I  am  gone,  and  before  it  w  ex- 
hausted you  shall  be  furnished  with  a  fresh  supply. 

Enter  La  Fosss  hastily. 

La  Fosse.  Oh  madam  I  madam  I  here  is  a  g^tle* 
man  have  driven  himself  and  his  carriage  into  de  ditch, 
and  de  coachman  and  de  rest  of  the  inside  passenger 
have  been  pull  out  of  de  window. 

Mad.  de  Ros.  Is  there  anyone  hurt  ? 
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La  Fosse,  Only  de  gentleman's  head  a  little  crack, 
I  believe—  mais — ^le  voici — here  he  is  come. 

Enter  Sir  Charles  Canvas. 

Sir  C.  Curse  that  awkward  post !  caught  in  the 
forewheel  and  spilt  me  oflF  the  dickey.  Just  the  way 
in  ike  House^  though,  when  a  Member  arrives  at  SLpost, 
he  always  va^xUes  his  seat  immediately. 

Mad,  de  Ros.  I  hope,  sir,  you  have  not  suffered 
any  serious  injury. 

Sir  C.  Not  much,  ma'am,  head  a  little  out  of  order ^ 
as  we  say — all  owing  to  the  spirit  of  my  leaders — 
Greys,  madam — fine  creatures.  Your  Oreys  make 
excellent  leaders  in  Opposition  coaches.  Ah  1  my  old 
gauger-that-is-to-be,  how  d'ye  do?  Don't  remember 
me,  eh  ? 

Mr.  Hart.  Oh  I  yes,  sir;  you  call  yourself  Sir 
Charles  Canvas.  {Madame  de  Rosier  starts^  and  looks 
earnestly  at  Sir  Charles.) 

Sir  C,  Call  myself  I  damn  the  fellow — doubts  my 
claim,  I  suppose  {aside). 

Mad.  de  Ros.  It  cannot  surely  be  the  samel 
{aside.) 

Svr  C.  I  say,  my  old  boy,  I  have  a  little  job  for 
you— Do  you  like  jobs  ?  no  getting  on  without  them — 
I  shall  want  you,  in  a  day  or  two,  to  deliver  a  letter  for 
me  to  Miss  Hartington. 

Mr.  Hart.  To  Miss  Harting 

iSir  C.  Mum — I  have  every  reason  to  suspect  that 
little  Tory  has  taken  a  fancy  to  me. 

Mr.  Hart.  To  you,  sir  I  {with  contemptuous  sur- 
prise). 

Sir  C.  To  me,  sir  I  yes,  sir — to  me,  sir — ^to  Sir 
Charles  Canvas,  Bart.,  M.P.,  son  and  heir  to  the  late 
Sir  William  Canvas,  of  Huntborough  Hall,  Cornwall. 
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Mad.  de  Rob,  It  is  indeed  the  same — the  eldest 
son  of  mj  dear  friend,  Lady  Canvas  {asid^ 

Sir,  G.  And,  between  ourselves,  it  is  not  impo^ble 
but  the  measure  of  an  Union  might  be  carried. 
However,  say  nothing  about  the  matter  at  present, 
as  I  am  just  now  candidate  in  another  quarter;  but  if 
I  don't  like  the  sta^  of  the  poU^  damme  but  Fll  out, 
and  be  returned  Member  for  Hartiiigton  {elappintj 
Mr.  H.  on  the  ha<k). 

Mr.  Hart.  This  fellow's  impudence  is  intolerable 
(aside). — But  are  you  then  so  sure,  sir,  of  being  ac- 
cepted by  Miss  Hartington  ? 

Sir  G.  Oh  1  no  doubt  of  it — women  can't  refuse. 
They'd  never  do  for  the  Eovbse — couldn't  say  no  for 
the  lives  of  them — but — mum,  my  old  fellow,  that's  alL 
and  call  upon  me  to-morrow  at  the  boarding-house. 

Mr.  Hart.  I  have  no  doubt,  Sir,  that  the  compli- 
ment which  you  intend  Miss  Hartington  will  be  felt 
by  her  exactly  as  it  deserves  (siffnijicantly);  and  be 
assured,  no  effort  of  mine  shall  be  wanting  to  impress 
her  with  a  proper  understanding  of  its  value.  [Exit 
Sir  G.  Well  said,  my  old  boy.  {Madame  de 
Rosier  approaches.)  Ask  pardon,  madam,  a  little 
secret  coTn/mittee  with  my  honourable  friend  in  frag- 
ments here. 

Mad.  de  Ros.  Not  so  secret,  Sir  Charles,  as  to 
prevent  me  from  discovering  that  I  have  the  honour  of 
receiving  under  my  roof  the  son  of  one  of  my  best  and 
earliest  friends,  I-iady  Canvas. 

Sir  G.  Ohl  you  knew  my  mother,  madam;  an 
excellent  woman,  as  women  go,  certainly. 

Mod.  de  Ros.  I  knew  her  in  Paris,  when  she  was 
married,  and  was  the  only  friend  to  whom  she  entrusted 
it ;  we  were  in  the  same  hotel  together  when  you  vere 
bom. 
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Sir  (7.  The  devil !  she  mistakes  me  for  my  eldest 
:)rother ;  I  don't  quite  liie  this  {aside).  You  are 
wrong,  madam  ;  my  mother  was  not  exactly  what  you 
:all — married,  you  know,  till  she  came  to  England. 

Mad.  de  Boa.  Pardon  me,  Sir  Charles,  I  was  pre- 
sent at  the  ceremony. 

Sir  C.  Present!  Pm  ruined — ^like  a  lost  Bill — 
oegaiived,  thrown  out,  and  sent  to  the  pastry-cook's 
[aside).  Yet  stay,  Pm  safe  yet,  one  witness  won't  do — 
no,  no,  'twon't  do,  madam  (turning  round  to  Mad,  de 
Rosier^  he  is  caught  round  the  neck  by  La  Foaae^  to 
trAom,  during  Sir  CJ*8  speech  aside,  Mad.  de  Rosier 
had  whispered  something). 

La  Fosse.  Ah!  my  dear  little  Master  Canvas, 
bless  my  soul,  how  vare  often  I  have  pinch  you  little 
ear,  when  you  not  dis  high,  and  you  squawl  and  squawl, 
and  vish  me  at  de  devil ! 

Sir  C.  I'm  sure  I  wish  you  there  now  with  all  my 
heart — what  shall  I  do  ?  {aside). 

Mad.  de  Ros.  This  faithful  old  servant,  Sir  Charles, 
was  likewise  at  your  mother's  wedding. 

Sir  C.  And  what  infernal — I  say,  madam,  what 
J^trange  fate  has  brought  you  both  here  ? 

Mad.  de  Ros.  Upon  my  return  to  France  last  year, 
I  found  that  my  husband  the  Comte  de  Rosier  was 
^ead,  that  his  money  had  been  all  embezzled,  and  his 
estates  confiscated;  my  dear  son  Henry  (whom  you 
niay  have  seen  at  the  library)  was  the  only  comfort  left 
BQe,  and  upon  his  industry  we  now  depend  for  our 
humble,  yet  sufficient  maintenance. 

Sir  C.  So,  so,  the  young  emigrant  at  the  library — 
1  have  it  {aside).     Your  son's  name,  you  say,  is  Henry 
de  Rosier  ?  {takes  out  his  tablets,  and  writes). 
Mad.  de  Ros.  Yes,  sir. 
SirC.  Aged? 
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Mad.  de  Ros.  About  one-and- twenty. 

Sir  C.  *  Aged  one — and  twenty — ^middle  size— fair 
conxplexion,'  (writing). 

La  Fo88e.  Ah  de  brave  hommel  he  mean  to 
patronage  my  young  master ! 

Si/r  C.  Glad  to  have  the  particulars;  must  send 
information  to  the  Alien  Ojfflce  immediately. 

Mad.  de  Roe.  For  heaven's  sake.  Sir  Charles,  wha^ 
is  it  you  mean  ? 

Sir  C.  Your  son  Henry,  madam — a  very  suspicious 
character — must  be  got  rid  of — unpleasant  office  for 
me — but  must  do  my  duty. 

Mad.  de  Ros.  My  unfortunate  boy  I  what  can  he 
have  done  ? 

Sir  G.  Nothing  overtj  as  yet,  perhaps,  but  quite 
enough  to  be  suspected  of  being  suspicious.  *  Doctor 
Shuffle-bottom  and  some  dowagers  of  distinction  have 
long  had  their  eyes  on  him,  he  has  been  caught  laugh- 
ing at  a  novel  of  Voltaire's,  and  has  even  been  seen  t^ 
yawn  over  a  loyal  pamphlet  of  Doctor  Shuffle-bottomV 
— an  incendiary  quite  1 

'  Mad  de  Ros.  Oh,  sir !  I  will  answer  with  mv  life 
that,  whatever  imprudence  my  Henry  may  have  been 
guilty  of,  his  heart  is  in  the  right ;  his  heart  is  alwaj^ 
in  the  right. 

'  Sir  G.  Very  likely — but  we  politicians  have  nothin»j 
to  do  with  the  heart — must  send  him  off— and  thai 
ugly  old  sinner  there  with  him.'  Shall  go  now,  and 
write  to  the  Alien  Office^ 

Mad.  de  Ros.  (kneeling).  For  pity's  sake,  Sir 
Charles !  by  the  memory  of  your  dear  mother,  I  entreat 
you. 

Sir  G.  I  have  her  now  (aside).  As  to  that,madaiD, 
though  always  rigid  in  my  public  duties,  yet  when  so  6ir 
a  petitioner  humbly  shewethy  I  am  as  easily  mav^  ^ 
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— ^  question  of  adjowmment  {raises  her) — and  there 
is  one  condition  upon  which  I  consent  to  let  your  son 
remain  safely  behind  his  counter. 

Mad.  de  Ros.  Name  it,  sir,  name  it. 

Sir  (7.  Simply  this — that  you  never  betray  to  man, 
woman,  or  child,  the  secret  of  my  mother's  marriage  in 
Paris. 

Mad.  de  Bos.  Though  ignorant  of  your  motive.  Sir 
Charles,  most  willingly  do  I  promise — (trample  with- 
otAi)r— and  here  is  my  poor  Henry  himself. 

Sir  C.  Does  he  know  it  ? 

Mad.  de  Ros.  I  have  never  mentioned  it  to  him. 

Sir  C.  Mum — ^then — that's  all. 

Enter  Db  Hosier. 

De  Ros.  I  have  stolen  one  moment  from  business  to 
tell  my  dear  mother  of  my  happiness — ^What  I  in  tears, 
mother  I  and  Sir  Charles  Canvas  here? — What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  ? 

Mad.  de  Ros.  Nothing,  Henry;   we  were  merely 

talking  of  some  old {Sir  Charles  shows  the  tablets 

secretly  to  her^  and  checks  her).  This  gentleman,  I 
mean,  has  met  with  an  accident  at  our  door,  and  it  has 
alarmed  me. 

De  Ros.  There  is  some  mystery  in  this,  which  must 
be  explained  to  me.  La  Fosse!  {La  Fosse  nods  signi- 
ficantly towards  Sir  Charles^  and  exit).  Sir  Charles ! 
I  perceive  plainly  that  your  intrusion  is  the  cause  of 
this  embarrassment,  and,  notwithstanding  my  respect 
for  your  eldest  brother,  Captain  Canvas,  whom  I  have 
the  honour  to  call  my  friend,  and  of  whose  title  and 
fortune  you  have — (I  will  not  say  how  generously) 
possessed  yourself 

Mad.  de  Ros.  This  then  was  the  motive — Oh, 
Henry  !  {She  is  going  towards  him,  when  Sir  Charles 
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seizes  her  handy  and  reads  the  tableta  in  a»  tender- 
voice  to  her.) 

Sir  (7.  'Aged  twenty-one — middle-8ize—&ir  com- 
plexion  ' 

De  RoH^  Come,  madam,  you  must  not  stay  here 
to  be  insulted.  Another  time.  Sir  Charles,  I  shall 
know  the  meaning  of  your  conduct.  I  did  think,  sir, 
that  you  modem  men  of  fashion,  when  oomiBg  to  a 
domestic  sanctuary  like  this,  could  leave  your  arrogance 
at  the  club,  and  yoiu:  vulgarity  at  the  race-ground ;  but 
I  find  that,  in  the  circle  of  social  life,  you  are  ^ 
misplaced  as  monkeys  in  a  flower-garden,  having  jus*^ 
strength  enough  to  trample  on  what  is  delicate^  and 
just  wit  enough  to  ruin  what  is  beautifiU. 

\EQceiint  Mad.  dk  Rosier  and  Hexbt. 

Sir  G,  Hear  him  I  hear  him!  That  young  gentle- 
man has  a  taste  for  oratory — ^would  cut  a  figure  upon 
a  Turnpike  Bill. — Flatter  myself,  however,  I  have 
muzzled  the  principal  witness — *  and  my  brother,  a 
careless  fellow,  will  never  think  of  sifting  the  matter 
when  he  retmns,  but  pocket  the  affront,  and  away  to 
sea  again.' — As  to  fighting^  my  young  Mr.  Enaigrant 
(for  you  seemed  to  give  notice  of  a  motion  to  that 
effect),  before  /  fight,  I  must  consult  my  constitueMU, 
as  I  hold  it  unpatriotic  to  do  anything  without  their 
instructions.  [Exit 

Scene  IV. — An  Antechamber  at  Lady  Bab  Blcb's. 

Lady  Bab,  and  Gapt.  Canvas  vn  his  disguise,  arrang- 
ing the  books  in  a  large  bookcase.  Miss  Selwt> 
and  Davy,  the  latter  a  litHe  tipsy. 

Lady  B.  Come  hither,  you  stupid  Davy,  and  assist 
this  young  man  to  arrange  the  books.  Foh,  fellow! 
your  breath  smells  like  hydrogen^ 
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Davy.  Hydergin — gin — gin  (hiccups) — Ecod,  so  it 
was  gin,  sure  enough.  How  well  the  old  toad  knows 
the  smell  of  it  I  {aside). 

Lady  B.  {to  Davy).  Here,  put  up  these  two 
volumes  of  SaUust.  That  is  the  Jugurtkme^  and  that 
the  Caialine. 

Darry.  {spelling  the  letters  on  the  back).  T,  0,  M, 
Tom,  C,  A,  T,  Gat,  Tom  Cat.  Come,  I  guess  now,  that's 
something  deuced  comical,  {spells  the  other).  T,  O,  M., 
J,  U,  G,  Tom's  Jug.  Ah!  that's  the  laming,  after 
aU. 

Capt.  C.  One  word  with  her  will  be  sufficient. 
Miss  Selwyn  I  Miss  Selwyn  I  {apart  to  Miss  S.). 

Miss  S.  Good  Heavens  I  is  it  possible?  Captain 
Canvas! 

Capt  G.  Be  not  alarmed,  madam — I  come  not  to 
interrupt  your  happiness,  by  disputing  my  brother's 
claim  to  that  inheritance,  which  Miss  Selwyn  is  so 
worthy  and  so  willing  to  share  with  him — I  come 
merely  to  return  this  picture  into  your  hands,  and 
(what  I  cannot  think  you  will  regret)  to  bid  you  fare- 
well for  ever !  [fle  returns  to  the  bookcase. 
Miss  S.  What  can  he  mean  ?  *  Worthy  and  willing 
to  share  his  brother's  fortune!'  My  picture,  too,  re- 
tiimed!  {opens  it) — Yet— no — no — can  I  believe  my 
eyes  ? — It  is — ^it  is  Miss  Hartington.  Oh !  this  accounts 
for  her  confusion  when  I  mentioned  his  name,  her 
sighs  when  she  acknowledged  that  she  knew  him. 
False,  cruel  man!  to  insult  me  thus  with  the  display  of 
her  love-gifts.  But  I'll — Oh  1  that  his  brother  were 
here  now — I  could  even  do  my  heart  a  violence  to  be 
I   revenged  of  him. 

!        Lady  B.  Why,  what  are  you  about,  young  man  ? 
j   (to  (Ja/pt.  Canvas,  who  has  been  employed  at  the  book- 
case).   You  are  mixing  up  my  science  with  all  sorts  of 
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rubbish.  Here's  Thoughts  upon  Orardty  on  the  same 
shelf  with  Broad  Orins ;  and — as  I  live  l—Sir  Isaac 
Newton  in  the  comer  with  Betsy  Thoughtless! 

Enter  Sir  Charles. 

Svr  C.  Oh,  dear  ladies  I  I  have  had  the  saddest 
tumble  off  my  dicky — exactly  such  as  happened  to  me 
last  spring — you  recollect — immediately  after  tiie  snows 
and  the  Parliament  had  dissolved  away,  and  the  ti^p 
Ministers  were  just  budding  into  patronage  and 
majorities. 

Miss  8.  Dear  Sir  Charles,  you  alarm  me 
expression  {affecting  anxiety  about  him). 

Sir  a  *  Dear  Sir  Charles  ! '  Ho  1  ho !  She  begirt 
to  trim,  I  find  (aside). 

Capt  C.  (behind).  Perfidious  girl ! 

Lady  B,  aTid  Miss  S,  (on  each  side  of  Sir  C).  Ki* 
material  hurt,  I  hope  ? 

Sir  C.  Not  much — ^head  a  little  discomposed— bat 
it  was  this  that  saved  me  (striking  the  cixywn  of  y 
haty  The  crown  is  the  best  friend  to  us  M.Ps.,  after 
all.  But  don't  be  alarmed,  ladies,  I  am  not  so  ill  bat 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  attend  you  to  the  lottery  at  the 
library ;  and  afterwards,  if  you  will  allow  me,  to  >&' 
Hartington's  card-party. 

FINALE   TO  THE   SECOND   ACT. 

Lady  Bab  Blub,  Miss  Sblwyn,  Captain  Castas,*  Sit 
C,  Canvas,  and  Davt. 

Capt.  C.  The  last  gleam  of  hope  is  vanished  now, 
Misery's  night  smrounds  me. 


*  Captain  Canvas,  during  this  Finale,  must  keep  as  far  hack  »* 
possible  and  appear  carefully  to  avoid  the  eyes  of  Sir  Charles. 
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Davy. 

MissS. 
CapL  C. 
Sir  C.  C, 
Davy. 
MUsS. 

CapL  C. 

MusS. 

Capt.  C. 


MissS. 
Lady  B. 
Davy, 
Sir  C.  C. 

CapL  C. 
MissH 


Davy. 
Capt.  0. 
^^yB. 

Davy. 


I  could  read  mightj  well,  if  they'd  just  show  me  how, 

But  this  printing  like  quite  confounds  me. 
The  pain  in  your  head,  is  it  better]  oh  tell. 
The  pain  in  my  heart  who  can  tell  1 

Pretty  well — ^it  may  swell. 

I  can  spell — very  well — F,  E,  double  L. 

Think,  if  aught  should  harm  thee, 

How  it  would  alarm  me. 

Patience !  arm  me. 

Let  not  anger  warm  me. 

How  I  should  deplore  thee  ! 

Tenderly  weep  o'er  thee  I 

None  will  e'er  adore  thee 

With  the  love  I  bore  thee  : 

Oh  !  happier,  happier  he, 

Whose  heart  is  cold  to  thee. 

I  Oh !  happy,  happy  we, 
I  Thy  safe  return  to  see. 

I'm  happy,  ma'am,  to  see 
Your  kind  concern  for  me. 
Can  Falsehood  then  boast  of  her  power  to  destroy, 
And  not  even  blush  o'er  the  ruins  of  joy  1 
Can  hearts  leave  the  load-star  they  used  to  obey, 
And  not  even  tremble  in  turning  astray ) 
(Davy,  who  has  been  fodng  hooks  upon  the  shelves, 
lets  a  large  parcel  o/them,  at  this  moTnentyfaU 
about  his  ears.) 
Dang  it !  what  a  clatter  ! 
How  my  head  they  batter  1 
Booby !  what's  the  matter  % 
How  the  books  you  scatter  1 
See !  you  awkward  lout, 

My  ancients  thrown  about ; 
My  wits  all  tumbling  from  above  ! 

If  laming  be  about 

As  hard  inside  as  out, 
'Twould  soon  get  thro'  my  skull,  by  Jove  J 
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Capt.  C.  \ 

d:        L  Farewell — ^farewell — ^to  hope,  joy,  and  love  I 
MisaE.    ) 

END  OF  THE  SECOND  ACT. 


ACT  III.   ' 

Scene.-  -The  Circulating  Library. 

Lady  Sab  Blub,  Sir  Charles  Canvas,  Miss  SttWTH, 
Mi88  Habtington,  Susan,  and  a  moUey  group  of 
perscms  are  discovered  attending  the  drawing  of 
a  lottery,  which  Lbathbrhead  is  busied  aboiLt 
behind  the  counter.  Va/rious  prizes  are  lyi^ 
upon  the  counter. 

SONG,  EECITATIVE,  DUET,  CHORUS,  &c. 

SONG.*— Susan. 

A  Lottery,  a  Lottery, 
Li  Cupid's  court  there  used  to  be, 
Two  roguish  eyes 
The  highest  prize 
In  Cupid's  scheming  Lotteiy ; 
And  kisses  too. 
As  good  as  new. 
Which  were  not  very  hard  to  win, 
For  he,  who  won 
The  eyes  of  fun, 
Was  sure  to  have  the  ktsaes  in. 
Chor.    A  Lottery,  &c. 

This  Lottery,  this  Lottery, 
In  Cupid's  court  went  merrily, 

»  VoLix, 
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And  Cupid  plaj'd 

A  Jewish  trade 
In  thin  his  scheming  Lottery  ! 

For  hearts,  I*m  told, 

In  8hare8  he  sold 
To  many  a  fond  believing  drone. 

And  cut  the  hearts 

In  sixteen  parts 
So  well,  each  thought  the  whole  his  own !         , 

Chor,     A  Lottery,  a  Lottery, 

In  Cupid's  court  there  used  to  be, 
Two  roguish  eyes 
The  highest  prize. 
In  Cupid's  scheming  Lottery. 

RECITATIVE  and  SONG.— Lbatherhbad. 

Ladies  and  Qentlemen — Gentlemen  and  Ladies — Go  not  to 

Cupid's  court ; 
For  (whatever  the  young  woman  may  say)  'tis  a  place  of  very 

bad  resort. 

AIR. 

But  mine  is  the  Lottery — chasten  to  me ; 
Here's  scissors  and  satires,  as  sharp  as  can  be : — 
Here's  a  drawing  of  Cork — here's  a  cork-screw  for  wine, 
Here  are  pills  for  the  cough — and  here's  Gibbon's  *  Decline ; ' 
Here's  a  bright  carving-knife — here's  a  learned  Review — 
Here's  an  Essay  on  Marriage,  and  here's  a  Cuckoo. 

CHORUS. 

Our  Lottery — our  Lottery — 

Ye  youths  and  maidens,  come  to  me  \ 

'Tis  ne'er  too  late 

To  try  your  fete 
In  this  our  lucky  Lottery. 
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Leath.  Thanks,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  yoar  at- 
tendance this  evening;  hope  for  yowr  patronage, 
madam  (to  Lady  Bab) — Have  everything  in  your  way 
*  that  has  appeared  since  Nebechudnezzar^s  work  upon 
Orasaes — Clever  book  that,  ma'am. 

'  Lady  Bah.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  seen  it. 

*  Leath.  Ton  my  soul,  nor  I '  (a^ide).  Have  got  a 
new  printing  press,  ma'am  ;  would  be  glad  to  have  some 
of  your  Flights  of  Fancy. — ^W'^ish  you  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  try  your  hand  at  a  battle. — ^Wonderful  tast^ 
for  battles  now,  ma'am. 

Lady  B.  No  wonder,  sir,  when  those  indtUgent 
critics,  the  Park  guns,  stand  always  ready  to  report  the 
merits  of  such  performances. 

Leath.  Hal  hal  ha!  Very  sharp,  ma'am,  very  sharp. 
If  you  please  to  step  this  way,  ma'am,  Fll  give  you  a 
sight  of  my  typographicals.  [^They  retire. 

Miss  HaH.  I  look  in  vain  for  De  Hosier.  What 
can  be  the  meaning  of  his  absence  ?  {aside). 

Sir.  G.  (who  is  aU  this  time  paying  his  court  i*t 
Miss  SeLwyn^  and  is  repulsed  by  her  in  all  his 
advan/)es).  Nay,  my  dear  Miss  Selwyn,  *you  change 
sides  as  quick  as  an  Union  Member;' just  now  at  your 
own  house  you  were  so  kind  to  me  I — I  declare  it  quite 
intoxicated  me. 

Miss  S.  Did  I  intoxicate  you,  Sir  Charles?  The 
Spartans,  too,  occasionally  made  their  slaves  drunk;  bat 
'twas  from  anything  but  love  for  them,  I  assure  you. 

Sir  C.  What  a  tongue  she  has  I  But  Til  cough  her 
down  when  we're  married  (aside). 

Miss  Hart.  I  suppose.  Sir  Charles,  you  know  that 
your  brother  is  arrived. 

Si/r  G.  My  brother  I  impossible — madam — impos- 
sible. He  would  not  leave  his  ship  to  be  made  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
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Miss  Hart.  But  to  be  made  Lord  o{ Love's  Treasury! 
{looking  arcJdy  at  Miss  Sdwyri^  and  then  addressing 
h^).  Come,  my  dear,  you  can  tell  us,  perhaps,  whether 
Captain  Canvas  is  arrived. 

Miss  S,  How  insultingly  she  triumphs  over  me  1 
{(iside).  Really,  Miss  Hartington,  Time  makes  such 
changes  in  mind  as  well  as  features,  that  it  is  possible 
I  may  have  seen  Captain  Canvas  without  being  able  to 
persuade  myself  that  it  was  the  same  I  had  known 
formerly. 

Miss  Hart.  I'll  send  to  the  hotels  to  inquire  after 
Mm.  Perhaps  he  may  be  prevailed  upon  to  join  our 
card-party  this  evening.  Sir  Charles,  you  have  no 
objection  to  see  your  brother  at  my  house  ? 

Sir  G.  Me,  madam  I — objection,  madam  I  {confused). 
Afraid  to  meet  the  eyes  of  my  brother  1  Damned  bad 
sign — symptoms  of  a  rotten  Borough  here,  I  fear  (lays 
^is  hxind  on  his  heart)x(i\MS,t  brazen  it  out  though  {aside). 
Oh  no,  iliss  Hartington,  not  the  least  objection.  My 
brother  is  well  aware  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  claims, 
^d  will  be  happy,  of  course,  to  find  that  the  title, 
though  it  has  slipped  oflF  the  higher  branch,  has  settled 
'^pon  such  a  promising  twig  as  your  humble  servant. 

Miss  Hart.  Oh  I  very  well.  Susan !  {beckons  Susan, 
<ind  exit  with  her). 

Lady  Bah  {coming  forward  with  Leatherhead^ 
ff'nd  giving  him  a  letter).  You  will  be  amused  and 
lifted  by  that  letter — 'tis  from  my  friend.  Doctor 
0' Jargon,  the  great  Irish  chemist,  and  you  may  read  it 
at  your  leisure. 

Leath.  Ma'am,  you  do  me  honour. 

Lady  Bab.  Come  hither,  niece  {to  Miss  Sdwyn) ; 
I  want  to  speak  with  you  upon  a  matter  of  much 
iniportance  to  me. 
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Mise  S.  T1ii«  eternal  marriage  with  Sir  Charles! 

{aside). 

Lady  Bab,  I  want  to  ask  your  advice  upon  a  grand 
literary  scheme  I  have  in  view. 

Miaa  S.  Heaven  be  praised !  Even  her  literature  is 
a  relief  {aside). 

Lady  Bab.  You  must  know  I  have  been,  for  some 
time  past,  employed  in  writing  a  dtemical  poem  upon 
Sal  Ammoniac. 

Miss  S.  Upon  sal  ammoniac  ? 

Lady  Bab.  Yes,  my  dear,  a  poem  upon  sal  ammo- 
niOfC — in  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Loves  of  Ammo- 
nia,  I  have  personified  this  interesting  alkali^  and 
described  very  tenderly  all  the  various  experimeniB 
that  have  been  tried  on  her. 

Miss  S.  This  is  what  has  been  called  '  enlisting 
poetry  under  the  banners  of  science,'  dear  aunt. 

Lady  Bab.  Exactly  so.  And  now — look  on  that 
venerable  Chamberlain  of  the  Muses  there. 

Leath.  What  the  devil  are  they  staring  at  me  for  ? 
(aside). 

Lady  Bab.  That  man,  htunble  as  he  stands  there— 
imconscious,  as  yet,  of  the  glory  that  is  intended  him— 
that  man  shall  I  select  for  the  high  honour  of  introduc- 
ing my  Am,mx)nia  to  the  literary  world. 

Miss  S.  Happy  man  I 

Lady  Bab.  And  I  will  go  home  this  instant  and 
write  him  such  an  epistle  on  the  subject  as  will  electrify 
him. 

Miss  S.  I  have  no  doubt  it  wilL 

Lady  Bab.  Sir  Charles — I  had  nearly  forgot — ^but 
there  is  a  paper  which  I  have  had  in  my  pocket  for  you 
all  day  (ffivi/ng  him  a  letter).  It  concerns  the  subjwt 
nearest  your  heart.  Farewell — ^we  meet  at  Miss  Har- 
tington's  assembly. 
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Leatk.  Give  me  leave,  my  lady  (showing  her  ouU)* 

Lady  Bab  {to  LecUh.).  .Man  I  man  I  thou  little 
knowest  the  honour  and  glory  to  which  thou  wilt  be 
stMiTnated. 

[Eodt  Ladt  Bab,  Leathbrhead  showmg  her  off. 

Sir  0.  "LeVs  see  what  the  old  lady  has  given  me 
btte  (reads) — ^Most  scientific  MadamV  Hey-day  1 
'tis  a  letter,  addressed  to  herself,  and  signed  Cornelius 
O'Jaigon,  Professor  of  Chemistry.  .  '  Most  scientific 
Madam, !  I  need  not  tell  your  ladyship  that  my  iUus^ 
triors  countryman,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Boyle,  was 
''i^  father  of  Chemistry,  and  brother  to  the  Earl  of 
Cork:  What  the  devil  have  I  to  do  with  the  father 
and  uncles  of  Chemistry  ?  I,  that  am  in  such  a  hopeful 
genealogical  way  myself!  And  this,  she  said,  was  Hhe 
teTibject  nearest  my  heart  1 '  (tearing  the  letter).  What's 
to  be  done  ?  If  my  brother  is  arrived,  and  Madame  de 
^^er  should  find  out  that  my  threats  against  her  son 
were  mere  bluster,  'tis  all  over  with  me.  What  shall  I 
'io?  m  try  bribery,  I  will.  They  are  poor,  and  a 
l^ribe  will  certainly  stop  their  mouths.  *  Besides,  it 
w^  keep  my  hand  in,  and  make  me  a  more  saleable 
iirticle  myself  in  future,'  *  for  nothing  breaks  a  man  in 
^w  takmg  bribes  so  effectually  as  giving  them.     [Exit. 

Miss  S.  (who  had  been  occupied  among  the  books 
^  the  back  of  the  stage).  Alas  I  who  can  wonder  at  the 
choice  I  have  made  ?  Even  had  Captain  Canvas  no 
^ther  qualities  to  adorn  him,  the  very  fame  of  his 
heroism  would  be  sufficient  to  interest  me.  For  we 
Women,  the  simplest  and  tenderest  of  us,  love  to  fly 
about  a  blaze  of  celebrity,  even  though  we  receive  but 
tittle  warmth  from  it ;  and  the  sage  and  the  hero  are  sure 
of  us,  whenever  they  condescend  to  be  our  suitors.     Not 


*  I  foiget  the  words  that  are  sabstitated  for  these  in  represen- 
tation. 
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that  we  have  much  concern  with  either  their  yalour  or 
their  wisdom,  for  our  pride  is  to  produce  the  very 
reverse  of  those  qualities  which  we  admire  in  than ;  to 
see  the  orator  mute,  the  hero  humbled,  and  the  philo* 
sopher  bewildered. 

SONGJ— Miss  Selwtn. 

Oh  !  think,  when  a  hero  is  sighing, 

What  danger  in  such  an  adorer ! 
What  woman  caa  dream  of  denying 

The  hand  that  lays  laurels  before  hert 
No  heart  is  so  guarded  around, 

But  the  smile  of  a  victor  will  take  it ; 
No  bosom  can  slumber  so  sound, 

But  the  trumpet  of  glory  will  wake  it 

Love  sometimes  is  given  to  sleeping, 

And  woe  to  the  heart  that  allows  him ! 
Eor,  ah  !  neither  smiUng  nor  weeping 

Have  power,  at  those  moments,  to  rouse  him. 
But,  though  he  were  sleeping  so  fast, 

That  the  life  almost  seem'd  to  forsake  him, 
Believe  me,  one  soul-thrilling  blast 

From  the  trumpet  of  glory  would  wake  him ! 

Scene  II.— The  Outside  of  the  CirciUating  Library^ 

Enter  Leatherhead  {bowing  off,  as  if  retwrned  froin 
seeing  the  ladies  to  their  carriage). 

Leath.  Charming  notion  she  has  of  books  1  andot 
booksellers  too,  I  flatter  myself.  She  wouldn't  have  bees 
half  so  civil  to  me,  though,  if  my  fine  French  shopman 
had  been  in  the  way.  That  fellow's  young  impudent 
face  took  oflF  all  the  attention  of  the  women  from  ffit"* 
But  I've  got  rid  of  him,  packed  him  off, '  and  he  may 
>  Vol.  ix. 
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now  starve  like  a  wit  and  a  gentleman^  as  he  pretends 
to  be '  {takes  out  the  letter  Lady  Bab  gave*  him).  Ha  I 
ha!  hal  Bless  her  old  tasty  heart  1  Only  think  of 
her  giving  me  a  letter  from  an  Irish  chemist  and  drug- 
gist to  amuse  myself  ivith.  Let's  see  {patting  on  his 
spectades). 

Susan  enters  froTn  behind, 

Susan.  I  can't  think  what  has  become  of  Mr.  de 
Rosy.  My  poor  mistress  was  quite  in  a  fright  at  not 
seeing  him  here.  Oh  I  there's  the  old  grumpus  him- 
self  

Leath.  {reads).    *  /  ami  determvned  that  you  shaU 
marry  my  niece.^     Eh  1  what  I      Impossible — it's  a 
mistake.    '  /  am  determined  that  you  shaU  Tnarry  my 
niece.     The  girVs  heart    is  set  against  iV — Oh!   of 
course;    '6ui,  like  the  copper  a/nd  zinc  in  a  voltaic 
battery,  the  mxrre  negative  she  becomes^  the  Tnore  posi- 
tive she^U  find  me.     Come  early  this  evening  to  Miss 
Hartington's,  and  ail  shall  be  settled.^     Oh!    'tis  a 
mistake — a  mistake.     She  gave  me  the  wrong  letter. 
Susan.  Pray,  sir,  may  Mr.  de  Eosy  be  in  the  shop  ? 
Leath.  No,  young  woman,  he's  packed  off,  gone  to 
{turning  away  from  her^  wholly  occupied  with  the 
evhject   of   the  letter) — marry  Miss    Selwyn,    a    rich 
heiress !     Oh,  it's  a  hoax,  a  mere  hoax. 

Susan.  So  it  i«  a  hoax  indeed,  if  he  told  you  he 
was  going  to  marry  any  such  thing.  La !  sir,  he  is  not 
one  of  your  marrying  sort. 

Leaih.  And  yet  she  said  something  about  honour 

and  glory  that  were  in  store  for  me 

Susan.  But  in  earnest,  good  Mr.  Leatherhead,  what 
is  become  of  the  yoimg  man  ? 

Leath.  Gone  to  the  dogs,  I  tell  you,  kicked  into  the 
streets.     Don't  perplex  me  about  him. 
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Susan.  Ah  I  you  hard-hearted  old  monster !  Bnt 
I  wM  pester  you.  Kicked  into  the  streets !  "Well,  in 
spite  of  the  crockery  duchess,  I  declare  I  could  almost 
cry  for  him.  And  has  the  poor  dear  young  man,  then* 
nothing  to  live  upon  ? 

Leath.  (reading).    *  Copper  and  zincJ* 

Sv^ean.  Copper  1  Mercy  on  me  1  Fll  go  tell  my 
mistress  this  instant.    Who  would  have  thought  it? 

[OaiTig  outy  is  met  by  Davt. 

Davy.  Why,  Susan,  how  plump  you  come  up  again 
a  body !  I  say  (apart  to  her\  just  wait  a  minute  or 
two  here,  now  do'ee :  I  ha'  gotten  a  letter  to  gie  to  the 
old  book  chap  here,  and  then  I  have  sometluDg — ^vou 
know  (cunningly) — I  have^  indeed :  come,  now  doVe 
wait,  good  girl.  I  say,  Mr.  Leatberhead,  here  be  a 
letter  for  you  from  Lady  Bab  Blue. 

Leath.  What  1  another  letter  1  (afixiotidy). 

Davy.  Ah  I  you  may  well  say  another  and  asother. 
Nothing  but  write,  write,  and  them  piatlea  (as  she  calls 
them)  going  off  from  morning  till  night.  Ecod,  sbe 
spells  such  a  power  of  words  in  the  day,  that  I  only 
wonder  how  the  poor  old  alphabet  holds  out  with 
her. 

Leath.  Bless  me  I  Fm  in  such  a  fluster  I  can  haitUy 
read  a  line  (reads).  '  Dear  Sir  !  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  completely  sinxie  I  saw  youy  and  my  Ammonia, 
that  treasure  for  which  so  many  proposals  have  been 
m/ide,  shall  be  put  immediately  into  your  hands. 
Ammonia — her  niece's  name — I  shall  go  wild.  ^Hcf 
beauties  have  hitherto  been  the  delight  only  of  « 
private  circle;  but  I  have  no  dovJbt  thai  upcn  her 
appearance  in  pvJ)lic  she  wiU  draw  the  whole  tooM 
to  your  shop.^     Oh  I  damn  the  shop  ;  I'll  shut  that  up 

immediately;  I'll  throw  my  wig  at  the  stars;  I'll 

(capering  about). 
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Davy.  Why,  the  old  chap  is  beside  himself,  for 
saxtain. 

Leaih,  '  Fou^  doviUess,  are  well  acquainted  with 
ike  history  of  this  volatile  creatv/re,^  Volatile!  oh! 
no  matter  for  that :  thie  volatile  crea;turey  Ammonia, 
vulgarly  called  Sal  by  the  apothecaries.*  Her  niece 
called  Sal  by  the  apothecaries  I  What  the  devil  does 
she  mean  ?  Oh ;  I  suppose  a  pet  name  which  her 
friend  the  Irish  druggist  has  for  her ;  but  Til  always 
call  her  Ammonia,  Ammonia,  my  dear  Ammonia  {throws 
his  arms  round  StLScm). 

Susan.  La  I  Mr.  Bookseller,  one  would  think  you 
want  me  for  an  apprentice,  you  bind  me  so  fast  to 
you 

LecUh.  Let  me  see  what  more :  '  As  I  can  imagine 
your  irapatience  to  possess  this  treasure,  call  upon 
roe  this  evening  at  Miss  Hartington%  and  it  shall  be 
made  your  oum.^  Just  what  she  said  in  the  other 
note.  Yes,  yes,  I'll  go,  I'll  go  (parades  the  stage 
conseqv^entiaUy).  Oh,  Leatherhead !  Leatherhead  !  thou 
wert  bom  under  a  lucky  asterisk  I  Show  me  a  brother 
type  out  of  Paternoster  Row  that  could  smuggle  him- 
self into  the  copyright  of  an  heiress  of  two-and-twenty 
80  neatly ! 

Davy.  Well — I'll  be  shot  if  there  isn't  something  in 
this  laming  that  tums  every  parson's  head  that's  at  all 
concam'd  with  it,  and  I  believe  what  the  politician  at  the 
ale-house  said  was  true,  that  the  war,  and  the  taxes,  and 
the  rest  of  the  mischief,  all  comes  of  your  devilish 
Greek  and  Latin. — I  say,  Mr.  Leatherhead,  what 
answer  am  I  to  take  back  to  my  lady  ? 

Leodh.  Answer  ?  Tell  her  that  I'm  all  rapture  and 
astonishment — that  I  am  stark  staring  with  wonder, 
like  three  notes  of  admiration — and  that — I'll  marry 
her  niece  in  the  twinkling  of  a  semi-colon. 
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Davy*  Marry  her  what  ? 

Leath.  Marry  her  what? — ^Her  niece,  puppy— my 
volatile,  but  valuable  Ammonia  I  {half  aside), 

Davy.  Whatl  you? 

Sasan.  What  I  you  ?  {poih  laughing  ai  him)* 

Leath*  Yes,  I,  sir— yes,  I,  ma'am— WTiat  the  detil 
are  you  laughing  at?  {atrvMmg  from  on^  to  t^^^ 
other*) 

LAUGHING  TRIO. 

Susan,  Davy,  and  Lbatherhead. 

Leaih.  Girl,  dost  thou  know  me  t 

Su8,  d:  Dav.      Oh !  what  a  wooer  I 
Leaih,  Slave  I  thou'rt  below  me ! 

Su8.  ds  Dav.      This  wig  will  mido  her. 
Leath,  Oh  I  curse  your  grinning ! 

Su8,  &  Dav,  This  lock  so  winning  ! 
Leath,  Ma'am,  if  you  giggle  thus, 

And  treat  my  wig  ill  thus, 

I'll  let  you  shortly  know  who  am  L 
Su8,  <fc  Dav,  A  handsome  lover  this  ! 
Leath,  You  sha'n't  get  over  this; 

Su8,  ds  Dav,  This  laugh  will  end  me  quite : — 
Leath,  Pray  heaven  send  it  might ! 

Su8,  ds  Dav,  Ho,  ha,  ha,  hah  1  hah,  ha  ! 

How  the  fool  makes  me  laugh ! — 
Oh !  I  shaU  die ! 
Leath,  But  you  shall  weep  for  this  fmi  by-and-by. 

\Exefant  severall}!' 

SCENE   III.— Madame  db  Hosier's  Cottage, 

Enter  De  Sosieb  and  La  Fosse. 

La  Fosae.  Ah  I  de  barbare  I — ^vat  I  he  turn  you  oat 
vidout  one  penny  I 
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De  R08,  Yes,  La  Fosse,  dismissed  rae  from  his 
paltry  service,  without  even  a  liint  at  the  remuneration 
which  he  agreed  to  give  me,  and  I  would  starve  sooner 
than  ask  him* 

La  Fosse.  Ah  I  oui,  starve  yourself  a  la  bonne 
heure — But  your  poor  moder  1 

De  Ros.  Yes,  yes,  my  mother  1  Something  must 
be  done  instantly  ;  the  little  sum  we  brought  with  us 
hither  is  exhausted,  and  Heaven  only  knows  whither  I 
shall  now  turn  for  a  supply. 

La  Fosse  {looking  at  his  snuff-box.)  Ah,  you 
little  snuff-box!  I  have  hold  fast  by  you  long  time, 
when  all  my  oder  little  articles  were  pressed  into  de 
service  of  this  grumbling  tyran  here  {hand  on  the  sto- 
viach) — I  did  tink  de  conscription  would  come  to  you 
at  last. 

De  Ros.  What  do  you  say,  La  Fosse  ? 

La  Fosse.  Indeed,  I  vas  cracking  joke  bad  enough, 
monsieur,  upon  my  poor  old  tabati^re  here,  and  I  vil 
go  dis  moment  to  the  jeweller's,  and  try  what  I  can 
make  of  him. 

De  Ros.  To  the  jeweller's  ? 

La  Fosse.  Oui,  sare,  to  sell  this  little  box,  which 
your  good  father  gave  me,  and  make  the  best  use  of  his 
present  by  comforting  his  vife  and  child. 

De  Ros.  My  kind  old  man  I  I  have  never  treated 
you  as  you  deserved,  and  so  it  is,  alas  I  with  many  humble 
hearts,  neglected,  perhaps  slighted,  during  our  pros- 
perous moments,  but  which,  when  the  darkness  of 
^^dversity  arrives,  come  forth  like  the  sweet  night- 
plant,  and  reproach  us  only  by  the  fragrance  they 
breathe  over  our  path,  for  the  rudeness,  with  which  we 
have,  perhaps,  trodden  down  their  leaves  in  the  sun- 
shine. Keep  my  father's  present,  old  man ;  I  will  not 
tear  of  your  parting  with  it. 
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La  Fosse.  Pardon,  monRiear,  but  if  I  continue  tak- 
ing snuff  out  of  silver,  while  my  friend  is  in  want  of 
von  shilling,  may  my  gentleman-like  rappi»  be  turned 
into  blackguard,  and  every  pinch  go  the  wrong  way. 

De  Bos.  My  faithful  La  Fosse!  Bat  here  comes 
my  mother ;  she  must  not  know  the  extent  of  our  dis- 
tresses. Women  should  be  like  those  temples  of  old, 
from  which  words  of  ill  omen  were  carefully  kept 
away. 

Enter  Madame  be  Rosibr. 

Mad.  de  Bos.  My  dear  Henry !  what  is  to  become 
of  us? 

De  Bos.  Become  of  us?  oh!  everything  that  is  good 
and  happy. 

Mad.  de  Bos.  You  are  always  so  sanguine,  Henry! 

De  Bos.  And  why  should  I  not,  dearest  mother?  I 
have  hitherto  steered  so  safely  by  the  star  of  Heaven  j' 
providence,  that  even  while  'tis  clouded,  I  trust  to  it* 
guidance  cheerfully  I 

La  Fosse.  Ah  1  dat  is  brave  boy  I  and  here  is  to  your 
good  health  ( talcing  a  pinch  of  snuff).  A  votre  sante, 
mon  petit  bon  homme  ! 

Mad.  de  Bos.  But  what  is  your  present  plan  ? 

De  Bos.  The  money  I  am  to  receive  from  old 
Leatherhead  will  support  us  during  my  short  interval 
of  idleness,  and  I  know  a  thousand  situations,  in  which 
willing  industry,  like  mine,  is  sure  to  meet  with  em- 
ployment. In  a  soil  like  this,  which  liberty  has  ferti- 
lised, the  very  weakest  shoots  of  talent  thrive  and 
flourish ! 

SONG.*— Db  Rosier. 

Tho*  sacred  the  tie  that  our  country  entwineth. 
And  dear  to  the  heart  her  remembrance  remainSy 

Yet  dark  are  the  ties  where  no  liberty  shineth, 
And  sad  the  remembrance  that  slavery  stains. 

"  Eeprinted  in  Moore's  Poetical  Works,  ix.  394. 
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Oh  thou  I  who  wert  bom  in  the  cot  of  the  peaaant, 

Bat  diest  of  languor  in  Luxuiys  dome, 
Our  vision,  when  absent — our  glory,  when  present, — 

T^ere  thou  art,  O  Liberty  !  there  is  my  home. 

Farewell  to  the  land  where  in  childhood  I  wander'd  ! 

In  vain  is  she  mighty,  in  vain  is  she  brave  ! 
XJnblest  is  the  blood  that  for  tyrants  is  squandered, 

And  Fame  has  no  wreaths  for  the  brow  of  the  slave. 
But  hail  to  thee,  Albion !  who  meet'st  the  commotion 

Of  Europe,  as  calm  as  thy  clifb  meet  the  foam ; 
With  no  bonds  but  the  law,  and  no  slave  but  the  ocean. 

Hail,  Temple  of  Liberty  I  thou  art  my  home. 

lExiL 

McLdf.  de  Bos.  Alas  1  La  Fosse,  he  little  knows  the 
cruel  perplexity  in  which  I  am  placed— the  injured  son 
of  Lady  Canvas  is,  I  find,  his  friend ;  and  if  my  Henry 
were  aware  of  our  powers  of  righting  him,  his  generous 
nature  would  forget  every  personal  consideration,  and 
expose  him  to  all  the  enmity  with  which  that  unfeeling 
Sir  Charles  threatened  him. 

La  Fosse,  (who  has  been  all  this  time  in  a  revei'ie 
about  his  snuff-boXj  and  not  attending  to  her.)  I  do 
not  like  to  lose  my  good  rappee,  either. 

Mad.  de  Ros.  Oh  I  that  we  had  the  means  of  flying 
from  this  unlucky  place,  where  every  thing  conspires  to 
perplex  and  agitate  me. 

La  Fosse.  If  I  could  find  de  little  something  to 
put  it  in  (aside). 

Mad*  de  Bos.  What  are  you  meditating,  La  Fosse  ? 
Does  anything  occur  to  you  ? 

La  Fosse.  Oui,  my  lady,  it  occur  to  me  that  my 
rappte  have  not  de  true  relish  out  of  silver. 

Mad.  de  Ros.  {turning  away).     Trifling  old  man  I 

La  Fosse.  And  if  I  could  find  something  {looking 
round).     Ah  I  I  have  de  thought.   My  lady !  where  did 
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you  put  that  little  bag  the  old  b^gannan  did  give  you 
to-day? 

Mad,  de  Bos.  I  know  not  where  I  threw  it,  and  I 
must  say,  La  Fosse,  that,  painfuUy  occupied  as  my  mind 
is,  it  is  cruel  to  trifle  with  me  thus  {sita  dowTi^  mud 
agitated). 

La  Fosse  {stiU  looking  about).  Pardon,  my  lady. 
Ah  !  le  voila  {finds  it).  Come  here,  yon  little  bag,  I 
vil  do  you  an  honneur  you  little  dream  of  {starts  and 
lets  the  bag  fall).    Diable  I  vat  is  I  see? 

Mad.  de  Bos.  Why  do  you  start.  La  Fosse  ? 

La  Fosse.  Start?  Pardi,  I  have  seen  the  ghost  of  a 
fifty-pound  note,  looking  as  fresh  and  alive  as  if  he  just 
walk  out  of  Threadneedle  Street. 

Mad.  de  Bos.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

La  Fosse.  It  cannot  be  real,  mais,  I  will  touch 
{takes  up  the  twte).  By  gar,  it  is  as  substantial  2^  fifty 
as  ever  Monsieur  Henri  Hase  stood  godfather  for  (shotcs 
it  to  her). 

Mad.  de  Bos.  All-blessing  Providence  I  this  is  thy 
agency.  Fly,  La  Fosse,  seek  your  master,  and  tell  him 
What  kind  Heaven  has  sent  us. 

La  Fosse.  I  will,  my  lady  ;  and  I  will  pray  by  the 
way,  that  every  poor  and  honest  fellow  may  find  as 
lucky  a  bag  to  put  his  taha^c  in.  [Exii^ 

Mad.  de  Bos.  Mysterious  stranger  1  Now  I  fed  the 
meaning  of  his  words.  Thou  art,  indeed^  a  medicine 
for  many  ills  {addressing  the  money\  blest,  if  thou  wert 
not  the  cause  of  still  more  ;  but  oh  1  how  many  a  heart 
thou  comiptest,  for  the  very  few  to  which  thou  givest 
comfort  I  [Exit 
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ScBNB  IV.— The  Street 
Enter  Si/r  Chables  Canvas,  dressed  for  the  Evening, 

Sir  C,  'Tis  too  true — this  brother  of  mine  is  arrived. 
Yea,  yes,  he  thinks  to  throw  me  out — comes  to  petition 
against  the  sitting  member^  but  it  won't  do  :  he'll  find 
me  as  sedenia/ry  as  the  Long  Pa/rliament  {looking 
out).  Isn't  that  my  ragged  friend  coming  this  way  ? 
The  very  fellow  to  manage  the  bribery  business  for  me. 
Nothing  like  an  agent— a  middle-man  upon  these  oc- 
casions, for  your  bribe  ought  never  to  descend  from  too 
great  a  height,  but  be  let  down  easily  into  the  pocket. 

Enter  Mr.  Hartington. 

Ah ;  how  do  you  do,  old  boy  ?  how  d'ye  do  ?  The  very 
man  I  wanted  to  meet. 

Mr.  Ha/rL,  This  everlasting  fool  {aside). 

Sir  C.  I  dare  say  now,  my  friend,  old  Hartington 
has  so  often  employed  you  as  a  sort  of  journeyman  in 
his  works  of  charity,  that  your  hand  falls  as  natu- 
rally into  a  giving  attitude  as  that  of  a  physician  into 
a  taking  one. 

Mr.  Hwrt.  The  art  of  giving,  sir,  is  not  so  very 
easily  learned.  It  requires  so  much  less  exertion  of 
thought  to  throw  away  than  to  give,  that  no  wonder 
this  short  cut  to  a  reputation  for  generosity  should  be 
generally  preferred  by  the  indolent  and  fashionable. 

Sir  C.  A  plague  on  this  fellow's  moral  tongue. 
What  an  excellent  dinn&r^dl  'twould  make  in  the 
House  !  (aside).  But,  I  say,  my  old  fellow,  my  reason 
for  asking  is,  that  I  have  a  little  charitable  job  upon 
hands  myself,  which  must  be  managed,  you  know,  in  a 
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delicate  way,  and  in  which  I  mean  to  employ  you  as 
my  proxy. 

Mr,  Hart.  I  have  wronged  him  then,  and  ooxoombs 
may  have  hearts  (aside). 

Sir  C.  You  know  the  cottage  where  I  met  you  to- 
day :  fine  woman  that !  rather  paasSey  to  be  sure;  and 
so  is  her  purse,  I  fear — exchequer  low,  you  understand 
me. 

Mr.  Hart.  She  is  poor,  sir,  but  evidently  has  been 
otherwise  ;  and  of  all  the  garbs  in  Poverty's  wardrobe, 
the  faded  mantle  of  former  prosperity  is  the  most 
melancholy  1 

Sir  C.  So  it  is — quite — ^like  a  collar  of  last  year's  cut 
exactly,  and  I  have,  therefore,  resolved  to  settle  a  small 
annuity  upon  that  lady  for  her  life. 

Mr.  Hart.  Generous  young  man !  what  disinterested 
benevolence  1 

Sir  C.  You  shall  go  this  instant  and  settle  the 
matter  with  her  :  all  I  ask  in  return  is  that  she  will 
(to-night,  if  possible)  pack  up  all  her  moveables,  not 
forgetting  the  old  black-muzzled  Frenchman,  and  be 
off  to  some  remote  comer  of  the  island,  where  even  ik 
Speaker's  wa/rrant  can't  reach  her. 

Mr.  Hart.  But  wherefore  this  strange  condition, 
Sir  Charles? 

Si/r  G.  Why,  you  must  know  that  respectable  lady 
has  a  little  secret  of  mine  in  her  custody ;  and  as 
women  make  but  tender-hearted  gaolers,  I  am  afiraid 
she  might  let  it  escape  some  fine  morning  or  other. 

Mr.  Hart.  Ha  1  all  is  not  right  here  (cwwfo).  Cer- 
tainly, Sir  Charles — I  shall,  with  all  my  heart,  nego- 
tiate  this  business  for  you;  but  it  is  nece^ary,  of 
course,  that  I  should  be  better  acquainted  with  the 
particulars. 

Sir  G.  True, and  the  fact  is  (remember  the  Qavg^' 
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LiM^  old  boy,) — ^tbe  fact  is,  I  have  just  come  into  a 
large  fortune,  which  my  eldest  brother  most  incon- 
veniently thinks  he  has  a  right  to,  and  this  lady  and 
her  servant  are  in  possession  of  certain  circumstances 
which — um — in  short,  they  must  be  got  out  of  the 
way — ^you  understand  me. 

Mr.  Hart.  I  understand  you  tww  (warmly),  though 
weak  enough  at  first  to  believe  that  Selfishness  could, 
for  an  instant,  turn  from  her  own  monstrous  idol,  to 
let  fall,  even  by  chance,  one  pure  offering  on  the  altar 
of  Benevolence  1 

Sir  G.  Heyday  I  here  are  heroics  I  why,  what  the 
devil  do  you  mean,  my  old  speechifier  ? 

Mr.  Hart.  I  mean,  fool  I  that  your  own  weak  tongue 
has  betrayed  to  me  the  whole  trumpery  tissue  of  your 
base,  unnatural  machinations,  which  if  I  do  not  unravel 
to  their  last  thread  before  I  sleep,  may  my  pillow  never 
be  blessed  with  the  bright  consciousness  of  having  done 
what  is  right  before  man  and  heaven  ! 

Sir  G.  Mr.  Uartington,  fellow,  shall  know  of  this 
insolence. 

Mr.  Hart.  Mr,  Hartington,  sir,  despises,  as  /  do, 
the  man,  however  highly  placed,  who  depends  upon  the 
venality  of  others  for  the  support  of  his  own  injustice, 
and  whose  purse,  like  packages  from  an  infected  country, 
is  never  opened  but  to  spread  contamination  around  it  1 
Sir  G.  Why,  thou  pauper  1 — thou  old  ragamuffin  ! — 
that  look'st  like  a  tom-up  Act  of  Insolvency,  how 
darest  thou  speak  thus  to  a  man  of  family  and  a 
Senator  ?  Venture  but  to  breathe  another  syllable  in 
this  style,  and  I'll  show  you  such  a  specimen  of  the 
accomplishments  of  a  gentleman  as  shall — (advancing 
dose  to  Mr.  Hartington  in  a  boxmg  attitude,  when 
De  Rosier,  who  has  entered  behind  during  this  last 
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speech^  steps  between  them,  and  turns  away  Sir  C/s 
a/rm), 

De  Ros.  Hold,  sir  I  Is  this  your  bravery?  Twas 
but  just  now  I  found  you  insulting  a  woman,  and  dow 
I  find  your  valour  up  in  arms  against  a  poordefencel€&^ 
old  man  !— Go — ^go — I  said  that  you  should  account  to 
me  for  your  conduct;  but  there  are  persons,  Sir 
Charles,  who,  like  insects  that  lose  their  sting  in  wound- 
ing, become  too  contemptible  for  our  resentment,  even 
in  the  very  act  of  offending  us. 

Si/r  C.  Was  there  ever  an  M.P.  so  treated  ?  If  thl* 
is  not  a  breach  of  privilege,  then  is  the  Zea;  PaTlk- 
Tnenti  a  mere  flourish — a  flim-flam  1  Damme — I'll  send 
them  both  to  the  Tower  {aside). 

Mr.  HaH.  Your  pretensions,  sir 

8vr  C.  Order  !  order  !  spoke  twice — spcke  twice— 
Curse  me  if  I  stay  any  longer  to  be  harangued  by  thi^ 
brace  of  orators.  Better  get  off  with  a  whole  skin,  though 
{aside).  Gentlemen,  my  sedan-chair  is  in  waiting  tfi 
take  me  to  Miss  Hartington^s,  where  if  yoit,  sir,  hare 
anything  further  to  say  to  me  {advancing  stoutiy  '<> 
De  Rosier),  you  will  find  me  all  the  evening— Safe 
enough  in  that — daren't  show  his  nose  there  ((wwfo)- 

Mr.  Hart.  One  word  before 

Sir  C.  No— no — ^you'll  excuse  me,  your  attacks 
upon  me  already  have  been  so  very  much  out  of  of^^^ 
that  they  force  me  to  throw  myself  on  the  protection  of 
the  Chai/rman — Chair !  Chair  I  Chair  1 

[Exit,  calling  his  chaif- 

Mr.  Hart.  This  conspiracy  must  be  sifted  to  the 
bottom.  The  lady  of  the  cottage  shall  come  to  mj 
house  this  evening.  Young  gentleman,  I  thank  J^^ 
for  your  interference ;  and  I  pray  you,  let  me  know  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  it. 

De  Ros.  To  one  as  penniless  as  yourself,  old  man! 
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Mr.  Hart,  Another  claim  upon  me  I  Kind  heaven ! 
what  luck  thou  hast  thrown  in  my  heart's  way  since 
morping !  {aside).  And  may  I  ask,  sir,  whither  you 
were  now  going  ? 

Le  Bos.  To  any  place  but  home, — *  there  poverty 
awaits  me,  and  the  forced  smile,  which  those  we  love 
put  on,  when  they  would  hide  their  wants  and  sorrows 
from  us.' 

Mr.  Hart.  Come  then  with  me,  and  share  my 
humble  meal. 

De  Boa.  What,  thine,  poor  man ! — no — no — ^yet — 
False  pride  !  thou  strugglest  now,  but  I  will  tame  thee 
(aside).  Yes  willingly,  my  friend,  7ru)8t  willingly,  and 
the  more  rude  our  fare,  the  truer  foretaste  it  may  give 
of  the  hard  lot  that  heaven  prepares  for  me. 

Mr.  HaH.  Come,  then,  and  the  first  toast  over  our 
scanty  beverage  shall  be,  '  May  the  blessing  sent  from 
the  poor  man's  meal  be  always  the  sweetener  of  the 
cup  at  the  rich  man's  banquet  I '  [^Exeunt. 


Scene  V.—An  Antechamber  at  Mr.  Hartington's. 
Enter  Leatherhead. 

Leath.  Not  come  yet  I — ^how  my  old  heart  beats  I  I 
think  this  suit  of  my  friend  the  poet's  does  charmingly 
iadmi/ring  his  d/ress) — hivding  remarkably  neat — 
frontispiece  (jputtirig  his  hand  to  his  face)  Tsther  worn 
out,  I  confess,  but  when  well  gilt  by  the  heiress's  gold, 
why,  a  t«>lerable  good  family  copy  of  *  the  Whole  Duty 
of  Man.^  Hist  1 — here  comes  the  old  lady.  What  shall 
I  be  doing  ?  looking  over  the  books  ? — no — curse  it — 
that's  too  much  of  the  shop.  She  shall  find  me  in 
raptures  over  the  last  letter  she  sent  me  {reads  it  with 
ridiciUous  gesticulations). 
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Erdei'  Lady  Bab. 

Lady  Bab.  Ay — there  he  is — happy  man!  qoite 
saturated  with  the  idea  of  getting  my  MS.  into  his 
hands.  T  perceive,  Mr.  Leatherhead,  that  you  are 
pleased  with  the  thoughts  of  possessing  my  Am* 
mania. 

Leath.  Pleased,  ma'am  ?  I  am  astonished,  ma'am- 
it  has  made  me  wild,  ma'am — turned  me  upside  down,    , 
like  a  Hebrew  spelling-book,  ma'am. 

Lady  Bab.  I  knew  the  effect  it  would  have  upon    | 
him  {^aside).     You  will  find,  I  trust,  sir,  that  notwith- 
standing the  volatility  of  my  subject,  and  the  various 
philosophic  amours  in  which  Ammonia  is  engaged  {h^ 
atarts)^  I  have  taken  care  that  no  improper  warmth     | 
should  appear  upon  the  surface,  but  that  the  little  of 
that   nature    which   does  exist,   should   be  what  we     I 
chemists  call  latent  heat. 

Leath.  Ay,  true,  your  ladyship  mentioned  in  yoor 
letter   that  she  was  a  little  volatile,  but,  bless  yoTir 
heart !  that  is  of  no  sort  of  consequence,  it  will  only  make    | 
herself  and  me  the  more  &shionable.  | 

Lady  Bab.  You  are  not  perhaps  aware,  Mr.  Leather-    | 
head,  of  the  discoveries^  that  have  lately  been  made 
respecting  Amm^onia. 

Leath.  Discoveries  1  oh  no — here  comes  the  secret 
of  my  getting  her — 8ome/atW5-pa«  of  Miss's,  I  suppo^ 
{aside).  Why — no — my  lady,  I  am  not — ^though  I  con- 
fess when  you  said  the  philosophers  were  about  her,  I 
did  feel  a  little  alarm,  for  your  philosopher,  my  lady,  i^ 
a  devilish  dangerous  sort  of  fellow* 

Lady  Bab.  Oh !  not  at  all  dangerous,  except  when 
an  explosion  takes  place. 

Leath.  Mercy  on  me !  the  morals  of  your  women 
of  quality!  {aside).     But,  with  submission,  my  Wvt 
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wbat  may  the  discoveries   be   that  have  lately  been 
made  about  Miss  Ammonia  ? 

Lddy  Bab.  Miss  Ammonia  I  how  well  he  keeps  up 
the  personification !  {aside).     It  has  been  found  that  a 

lively,  electric  spcurk- 

Leath.  A  spark !  ay — I  guessed  how  it  was  {aside)* 
Lady  Bab.  Has  produced  a  very  interesting  eflfect 
upon  Ammonia. 

Leath.   I  don't  doubt  it  (aside).    And  pray,  my 
lady,  where  did  this  lively  spark  come  from  ? 
Lady  Bab.  From  the  battery,  sir. 
Leath.  From  the  battery,  ay  I  ^ome  young  artillery 
oflScer,  I  suppose.    But  it  can't  be  helped — second-hand 
book — a  blot  or  two  on  the  cover — but  high-priced  in 
the  catalogue — so  better  for  me  than  a  new  one  {aside). 
Lady  Bab.  What  do  you  think  the  world  will  say 
of  it? 

Leath.  Say  of  it,  my  lady  I  Ah,  I  dare  say  they'll  be 
severe  enough  upon  it. 

Lady  Bab.  Nay,  there  I  differ  with  you.  To 
expose  anything  so  delicately  brilliant  to  the  rigours  of 
criticism,  would  be  what  is  called  putting  a  rainbow 
into  a  crucible  I 

Leath*  Well,  I  hope  not,  but  I  say,  my  lady,  I  think 
I  have  some  reason  to  expect  that,  in  the  TooTiey 

arrangements  between  us 

Lady  Bab.  Well,  sir  ? 

Leath.  Why,  that  some  additional  consideration 
will  be  made  to  me  for  the  little    flaw   in    Miss's 

character 

Lady  Bab.  Flaw,  sir  1  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  sir, 
that  the  character  of  Ammonia  has  been  kept  up  from 
beginning  to  end. 

Leath.  Oh,  I  dare  say,  pains  enough  taken  to  keep 
it  up,  but  patching  seldom  does,  and  you  confess  your- 
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self  that  your  niece  is  rather — ^you  know — {jpvMvng  his 
Jinger  to  hie  noae). 

Lady  Bab.  My  niece,  man ;  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Leath.  Oh  !  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  it  makes  any 
difference,  but  you  own  yourself  that  your  niece  has 
been  rather  a  comical  sort  of  a  young  lady. 

Lady  Bab,  My  niece  comical!  I  am  thunder- 
struck :  explain  yourself,  dotard,  this  instant. 

Leath.  Lord  bless  your  ladyship's  heart,  don't  be  in 
a  passion,  for,  notwithstanding  all  this,  I'll  marry  her  in 
a  jiffey. 

Lady  Bab,  Marry  her  1 

Leath,  Yes,  without  saying  one  word  more  of  h^ 
flaws  or  of  her  comicalness. 

Lady  Bab,  I  see  how  it  is :  his  brain  is  turned  with 
the  thoughts  of  being  my  publisher  {aside).  Explain, 
idiot,  if  you  can,  the  meaning  of  all  this. 

Leath,  The  meaning!  Oh!  for  shame,  mj  lady; 
isn't  here  the  letter  you  gave  me  in  the  shop  so  slily, 
pretending  it  came  from  a  great  Irish  druggist?  {she 
snatches  it  from  him  and  reads  it,)  And  here  the 
other,  brought  to  me  not  an  hoiur  ago,  in  which  you  tell 
me  that  I  am  to  have  miss  this  very  evening,  and  that 
her  name  is  Ammonia^  though  she  is  vulgarly  called 
Sal  by  the  apothocaHes,    Oh,  my  lady  1 

Lady  Bab,  I  understand  the  blunder  now ;  and  this 
is  the  cause  of  the  brute's  raptures  after  all,  instead  of 
triumphing,  as  I  fondly  imagined,  in  the  possession  of 
my  glorious  manuscript.  But  I'll  be  revenged  of  him- 
Here,  Davy,  kick  that  impertinent  bookseller  out  of  the 
house. 

Davy.  I  wool,  my  lady. 

Lady  B,  And  teach  the  vulgar  bibliopclist  to  know 
how  superior  is  the  love  of  the  nine  Muses  to  that  which 
is  felt  for  mere  mortal  young  women — the  former  being 
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a  pure  empyreal  gas — the  latter  (to  say  no  worse  of  it), 
mere  imfiamiTiable  phlogiston  !  [Exit. 

Davy.  I  wool,  my  lady.  I'll  teach  him  all  that  in 
no  time  {gets  between  Leatherhead  and  the  door), 

Leath,  Fm  all  in  a  panic  {asidey  By  your  leave, 
yoimg  man. 

Davy.  Noa,  you  don't  go  in  such  a  hurry ;  you 
come  here,  you  know,  to  marry  the  young  lady,  and  it's 
I,  you  see,  that's  to  perform  the  ceremony,  only  instead 
of  miss's  hand,  you  are  to  have  mjfoot,  you  under- 
stand me. 

Leath.  One  word  before  you  proceed.  I  don't 
much  mind  for  myself,  but  I  have  got  on  a  poor  poet's 
best  blue  breeches. 

Davy.  Don't  tell  me  of  a  poet's  blue  breeches.  I 
must  do  as  mistress  bid  me.  But  come,  you  shall  have 
a  fair  chance  at  starting  too ;  there  now  {gives  room 
for  him.  to  run  past  him). 

Leath.  Bless  me,  bless  me  I  that  a  bookseller  should 
be  obliged  to  carry  a  large  impression  of  Footers  Works 
behind  him  1  [^Runs  off,  and  Davt  after  him. 


Scene  VI. — Lightedrup  Apa/ri/ments  with  folding 
doorsy  within  which  are  discovered  Lady  Bab,  Sir 
Charlbs,  Miss  Sblwyn,  and  Captain  Canvas  at 
cards.  Miss  Hartinqton  standing  by  them. 

Enter  De  Eosier. 

De  Ros.  Where  am  I?  It  seems  to  me  like  a  dream 
of  enchantment,  and  as  if  this  strange  old  man  were 
the  magician  that  called  it  up.  He  bid  me  wander 
fearlessly  through  these  splendid  apartments,  and  he 
would  soon  be  with  me.  I  have  seen  nothing  as  I 
passed    along    but  rich  sparkling    lamps  and    vases 
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• — --,     -^•-  -  -'.-!i*.ti     3  '::e'  He*    •£    cat  4»2iCtf  t:l >. 
.-*'•--•'■..  !x.  ^  ♦^  .^-ier! 

.*!.  .  .--st  .iim  to  renoaux  r  •  •***!*  «. 

'•  J;  .'•.  Allow  roe  v..  r«^irr»   auuiini :  I  ha^  ^»^ 

•''.an.  Tco  1:4,  I  suppose,  a^itau-i  •:    i2ii  .yjuse.  aad^b" 

^v::i-i  me    hf^itittuifjf 

-•/.'«*  fi'fr^.  He  had  o.mt^  ▼nu   orr  :i:ht?r.    H'« 
-'rau^. 'iiit  "jh  huwhappjT     f.wia  .     Ticn  pia  r.i':*' 

iZJLT Z  .ZL:r\yt.  apOD  JOflT  atijiOiS 

^'.  -  ^    ##••!,>  tifirlft/j  tAr  rw  *»!.<^  v^-w  A'W  ^•''•^ 

'V'lor*  5lJs  HirriTi^on.  can  anvo-iie  b^  50  stoioala^to 

:>-i2C    7  'IT  *.  li:i"^doci?     Perhap?  tbe  ^ccl^nan  ii 

^  ^^  - .    r  ■  •'i/T  fortij,  a  €h»\ti*je  of  p:trty  is  ofren 

T-r-  r^fr-^I::::^-     *I  r»i/  sometimes  in  that  way  mj^l^* 

24  ^  E  '  •r*  I  must  not  let  him  perceive  my  agit*- 

U-  n     :  *    >  •     Perhaps,  Sir  Charles,  you  wiD  be  mow 

?%^^j^rN-rd  in  pr&Tailing  upon  him.  [iJfri/^#« 

C^^  r  '.'.  Ma*am^  111  second  ywir  motion  with  afl  my 

-t,  tiwugh  after  you  I  can  hardly  hope  to — Pray— 
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{tapping  De  Rosier    on    the  ahouldery  who    turns 
froiuningly.) 

De  R08.  Well,  sir  ! 

Svr  C.  The  devil  I  this  hectoring  young  emigrant, 
oh  mj  nerves  I  (aside).  Ah  1  took  the  hint,  I  see,  and 
came  after  me,  but  you  observe  there  are  ladies  here, 
and  Fd  rather  put  it  oflF  till  to-morrow  morning  if  you 
please,  or  the  morning  after,  or  any  time  in  the  course 
of  the  winter. 

De  Bos.  Make  yoiu:  mind  easy,  sir,  there  is  not  the 
least  danger  I  assure  you,  of  our  ever  being  antagonists, 
unless  by  some  fatality  /  should  grow  so  feeble  and 
defenceless  as  to  tempt  you  to  become  the  aggressor. 

[^Tums  away  and  retires. 
Sir  C.  Thank  you,  sir,  very  kind  indeed.  What 
the  devil  right  has  this  vapouring  shopman  to  be  here  ? 
Must  turn  him  out — ^must  turn  him  out — enforce  the 
Standing  Order  for  the  exclusion  of  strangers.  ( Turns 
round  to  look  at  Captain  Canvas  and  Miss  Sehjuyn, 
loho  have  been  all  this  time  employed  in  an  ex- 
planation about  the  miniature,  which  appears  to  end 
amicably.)  What!  my  brother  so  close  with  Miss 
Selwyn  1  um,  this  won't  do  {ad/va/nces  to  theiii,  and 
seems  anxious  to  get  him  away  from,  her).  I  say, 
my  dear  Captain,  most  happy  of  course  to  see  you  back 
from  sea,  but  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  that,  in  this 
quarter  /  am  the  d/uly  elected  representative,  while 

you  are — {with  contem/pt) 

Capt.  C.  What,  sir  ?  (firmly). 
Sir  C.    Oh,  simply  the  returning  officer,  and,  a 
word  in  your  ear  {apoH),  as  you  have  been  so  unlucky 
here,  I  think  you  had  better  try  Old  Sa/rum  yonder 
{poirdin^  to  Lady  Bab). 

Capt.  C.  Brother  1  you  have  robbed  me  of  every 
worldly  advantage,  and  Heaven,  for  its  own  wise 
purpose,  seems  to  favour  your  usurpation ;  but  here  I 
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have  a  claim  {taJdng  Miss  Sdwyns  hand)  acknow- 
ledged warmly  and  faithfully,  which  never,  ngver^  while 
I  have  life,  will  I  resign. 

Lady  Bab.  Why,  niece,  are  you  mad  ?  or  can  you 
seriously  mean,  miss,  to  degrade  the  standard  blood  of 
the  Blues  by  this  base  aUoy  of  iUegitimacy  and  poverty  ? 

Miss  8.  You  know  already,  madam,  what  I  think 
of  the  claims  of  Sir  Charles  {Si/r  C.  advances  smirldnf} 
towards  her),  that  they  are  surpassed  in  hoUowness  only 
by  his  heart  {Sir  C.  returns  to  his  former  plaee^  dis- 
appointed). Captain  Canvas  has  been,  indeed,  un- 
fortunate ;  but  though  Love  is  often  as  blind  as  Fort^ine, 
and  sometimes  even  puts  on  the  bandage  of  that 
goddess,  in  this  instance  he  sees  with  his  own  warm 
unerring  eyes,  and  turns  from  the  adopted  changding 
of  Fortune,  to  acknowledge  the  true  genuine  inheritor 
of  his  soul  (giving  her  hand  to  Capt.  Canvas). 

Miss  Hart.  How  perfectly  my  own  feelings,  if  I  could 
but  dare  to  utter  them  !  (aside).     But,  see,  my  father! 

Sir  G.  Odso — I'm  quite  happy — have  long  widbed 
to  know  your  father.  Miss  Hartington !  Thnmn  out 
in  the  other — must  canvas  here  (aside) 

Miss  Hart.  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  intro- 
ducing you  to  him. 

Enter  Mr.  Hartington,  in  his  ov>n  dress. 

Mr.  Hart.  Now  for  the  crowning  of  this  sweet  day  s 
task  I  {aside). 

Miss  Hart,  {leading  Sir  0.  to  him).  Father  I  Sir 
Charles  Canvas. 

Mr.  Hart,  {tumvag  round).  Your  humble  servant, 
sir  {Si/r  C.  staHs,  amd  sneaks  off,  Mr.  H.  following 
him).  Whatl  do  you  turn  away  from  me?  the  ^dd 
pcTisionsrj  your  *  gav^er-thcU'is'4o-be  ? '  Go,  go,  weak 
man.      When   fools  turn   engineers  of  mischief,  the 
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recoil  of  their  own  artillery  is  the  best  and  surest 
punishment  of  their  temerity.  Captain  Canvas  1  you 
are  welcome ;  we  must  soon  call  you  by  another  title ; 
though  heraldry  can  furnish  none  so  honourable  as  that 
which  the  brave  man  earns  for  himself.  Mr.  De 
Bosier,  forgive  me  for  the  embarrassment  I  must  have 
caused  you,  by  so  unprepared  an  introduction  among 
straDgers.  And,  daughter !  I  have  two  more  guests  for 
your  assembly,  whom  this  gentleman  {pointing  to  Sir 
C),  I  have  no  doubt,  will  recognise  with  no  less 
pleasure  than  he  exhibited  upon  being  presented  to  me. 
Come,  madam  {leads  in  Madame  de  Rosier  and  La 


Sir  (7.  So,  so,  I  see  'tis  all  over  with  me  {aside). 

Mr.  Ua/rt.  This  lady  and  her  servant  were  present 
at  the  marriage  of  the  late  Lady  Canvas,  and  will  have 
much  satisfaction,  I  doubt  not,  in  being  introduced  to 
the  rightful  heir  of  the  family,  Captain  Sir  William 
Canvas. 

Mad.  De  Roe.  {addnressing  herself  to  Capt.  C).  I 
am  happy,  sir,  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  pay  a  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  my  friend,  by  doing  justice  to  the 
rights  of  a  son,  whom,  I  know,  she  loved  most 
tenderly. 

La  Fosse,  {running  up  to  Capt.  C).  Ah  I  den 
it  is  your  ear  I  have  pinched  so  often — Got  bless  my 
soul! 

Lady  Bab.  So  then,  I  find  you  are  n/)t  Sir  Charles 
Canvas  after  all  ? 

Sir  C.  No,  ma'am,  nothing  but  plain  Charlie 
Canvas,  Esq.,  to  which  you  may  add  M.P.  till  the  next 
dissolution^ 

Lady  Bab.  I  declare  that  alters  the  result  mate- 
rially ;  and  I  begin  to  think  it  would  not  be  altogether 
wise  to  trust  my  niece's  fortune  to  you;  for  though  you 

z 
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are  a  lively,  Tnercurkd  fellow,  yet  we  chemists  know 
that  gold,  when  amalgamated  with  quicksilver^  be- 
comes very  brittle,  and  soon  flies. 

Sir  C.  80  then,  there's  an  end  to  all  my  dignities; 
and  now  that  I  am  decidedly  outj  it  is  high  time  for 
ijie  to  resign.  Brother,  I  wish  you  joy,  and  my  lord> 
and  gentlemen  (ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  mean),  for  any 
other  little  delinquencies  I  have  been  guilty  of,  I  must 
only  throw  myself  on  the  mercy  of  the  House, 

Mr,  Hart,  {coming  forward  with  a  nfunudure^ 
which  has^  svnce  hie  last  speech^  been  given  to  him. 
with  8ome  dAimb^hoxo  explanation,  by  Miss  Sdwyn 
and  Capt  Canvas).  Daughter!  {with  assumed 
severity)^  here  is  a  circumstance,  which  requires  serious 
explanation. 

Miss  Hart.  My  father  I 

Mr.  Ha/rt.  You  gave  this  miniature  of  yourself  to 
Mr,  de  Rosier  ? 

Miss  Hart.  What  I  I  ?  Oh  1  never.  Mr.  de  Bosier 
{appealing  to  him) — 

De  Ros.  No,  madam,  you  did  not  give  it.  I  confess 
with  shame 

Mr.  Hart.  Come,  children,  your  friends  here  have 
let  me  into  a  secret  about  you ;  you  love  each  other, 
and  I  rejoice,  sir,  that  my  daughter's  heart  has  anti- 
cipated mine  in  doing  justice  to  your  merits.  Take 
her,  and  be  happy ;  and  may  the  events  of  this  day  be 
long  remembered  as  a  source  of  hope  to  the  injured, 
and  of  warning  to  the  unjust,  of  kindly  omen  to  the 
faithful  in  love,  and  of  sweet  solace  to  the  patient  in 
adversity  I 
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FINALE. 

De  Rosibr,  Capt  Canvas,  Miaa  Sblwyn,  Miss 
HARTiNaioN,  and  Chorus. 

Db  Eosier. 
How  sweet  the  day  hath  ended  ! 
Ne*er  yet  has  sun  descended 

Leaving  bliss 

So  dear  as  this 
To  gild  the  dreams  of  night. 

Chorus,  How  sweet  the  day  hath  ended !  &c. 

Captain  Canvas  and  Miss  Sblwyn. 

The  bright  star  yonder 
As  soon  can  wander 

As  I  from  thee, 

As  thou  from  me. 

Chorus,  How  sweet  the  day,  <fec. 

Miss  Hartington. 

Hope's  rose  had  nearly  perish'd, 
No  breath  its  budding  cherish'd ; 

But  one  hour 

Hath  waked  the  flower 
In  Love's  own  tenderest  light  I 

Chorus,  How  sweet  the  day,  &c. 
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CHAPTER    OF    THE    BLANKET 

A    FRAGMENT. 
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[Tliis  Fragment  is  now  first  printed  from  two  manuscript 
books  of  MooreX  written  in  a  hand  so  extremely  minute,  and  with 
such  complicated  interlineations  and  corrections  as  to  have  proved 
decipherable  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  with  the  aid  of 
a  powerful  magnifying  glass.  The  intrinsic  merit  of  this  unfinished 
romance  proves,  however,  amply  to  warrant  the  time  and  labonrspeni 
upon  it.  It  has  all  the  grace  and  sparkle  of  one  of  the  romances  « 
Voltaire,  and  a  sunny  radiance  of  wit  and  poetry  glancing  over  it 
that  make  us  regret  its  premature  close,  like  that  of  a  brief  day  of 
sunlight  passing  abruptly  into  night.] 
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CHAPTER    L 

THE  BLANKET. 

'  What  news  from  the  Kbalif's  army  ? '  asked  the  yomig 
student.  His  question  was  addressed  to  a  grave  old 
politician,  whom  he  found  seated  beside  him  under  a 
portico  of  the  college  Al  Mostanseriah,  at  Bagdat. 

'  Gloomy  enough,  sir,'  answered  the  other.  '  Our 
troops  are  flying  in  all  directions  from  the  Tartar 
general  Holagu.' 

'  And  what  mean  then  those  rejoicings  through  the 
city?' 

^  They  are  for  our  last  defeat,  sir,  which  the  Khalif 's 
minister  declares,  as  he  values  his  honour  and  his  place, 
was  no  defeat  at  all,  but  a  victory.  He  has  accordingly 
ordered  the  inhabitants  of  Bagdat  to  rejoice,  which 
they  are  now  at  this  moment  doing  with  the  worst 
grace  imaginable.' 

'  How  wise  are  the  descendants  of  Abbas ! '  thought 
the  youth  to  himself;  *they  seem  to  think  that  For- 
tune, like  the  moon,  can  be  released  from  her  eclipse 
by  the  rude  clangour  of  senseless  rejoicing.' 

*  But,'  he  resumed, '  the  Tartar  will  soon  be  at  your 
gates.  Does  not  the  Khalif  mean  to  arm  the  inhabi- 
tants?' 

'  Allah  forbid  I '  replied  the  old  gentleman,  who  be- 
longed to  the  established  order  of  the  Sonnites ;  '  we 
should  then  be  indebted  for  our  safety  to  those  heretics 
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the  Shiites.  You  are  evidently  a  stranger,  yonng  man, 
or  you  would  know  better  than  to  suppose  we  would 
trust  one  hair  of  our  orthodox  heads  to  a  set  of  infidels 
who  disbelieve  the  blessed  Chapter  of  the  Blanket.* 
The  student  upon  this  wished  the  pious  Sonnite  a  good 
evening,  and  retired  to  his  apartments. 

The  name  of  this  youth  was  C •     He  had  left 

Europe  under  the  banner  of  the  Saint-King  Louis,  and 
had  done  honoiur  to  the  red  branch  upon  his  shield '  at 
the  battles  of  Mansurah  and  the  Ashmun,  in  the  latter 
of  which  that  monarch  was  himself  taken  prisoner.  But 
when  St.  Louis,  having  purchased  back  his  sacred  per- 
son at  a  price  which  few  kings  have  ever  been  worth  to 
their  subjects,  concluded  peace  with  Azzodin  Aijbec 
and  returned  to  France,  young  C ,  who  had  some- 
what more  taste  for  learned  pursuits  than  his  brother 
Crusaders  could  in  general  boast,  resolved  to  visit  the 
schools  of  the  East,  and  to  exchange  the  pious  task  of 
murdering  heathens  for  the  somewhat  more  useful  one 
of  studying  and  improving  by  them. 

On  entering  his  apartment  he  foimd  his  faithful 
servant  Diarmid  stretched  at  full  length  over  a  large 
sheet  of  mathematical  figures,  which  the  young  scholar 
had  drawn  that  morning  with  his  tutor,  anfl  slumbering 
almost  as  sound  among  the  triangles  as  the  Egyptian 
kings  under  their  pyramids. 

'  These  Tartars,  Diarmid,  will,  I  fear,  interrupt  my 
studies.' 

*  And  my  sleep,  sir,'  said  Diarmid,  rubbing  his  eyes, 
'  which  is  a  much  more  weighty  consideration.  I  ^iras 
in  hopes  that  we  had  done  with  battles  and  si^pes,  and 
tliat  your  valour  and  my  prudence  had  quite  sufficiently 
distinguished  themselves ;  but  here  we  are  again  in  the 

'  It  was  my  intention  to  make  my  hero  an  IriahxiUkD»  bat, 
I  believe,  I  should  have  given  up  this  idea. 
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very  midst  of  troubles.  Ah,  sir !  'tis  a  sad  thing  to  go 
to  one's  bed  at  night  with  the  expectation  of  being 
waked  by  a  battering-ram  in  the  morning,  and 
Laving  your  head  and  your  slumbers  broken  together; 
to  catch  one's  death  going  out  in  a  shower  of  arrows, 

or ' 

'  Put  up  those  books,'  said  C ,  interrupting  him, 

'  and  meet  me  early  in  the  morning  at  Masud's  villa.' 

This  villa  was  a  little  rural  retreat  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris  which  belonged  to  Masud,  his  venerable  pre- 
ceptor, and  to  which  the  youth  often  fled  for  coolness 
during  the  sultry  nights  of  that  climate. 

The  sun  was  now  setting,  and  the  modest  Arabian 
jasmines,  which  had  kept  their  odours  to  themselves  all 
day,  were  just  now  beginning  to  let  the  sweet  secret 
out,  and  to  make  every  passing  breeze  their  confidante. 
To  some  minds  the  hour  of  sunset  brings  a  feeling  of 
sadness,  and  doubtless  a  Laplander  may  well  be  allowed 
to  look  a  little  pensive  on  such  an  occasion.     But  this 

Tvas  not  one  of  C 's  weaknesses,  if  we  may  judge  by 

the  gaiety  with  which  he  now  rowed  his  boat  down  the 
Tigris.  Not  that  there  was  anything  at  this  moment  to 
make  him  particularly  lively ;  but  he  had  ever  possessed 
that  happy  kind  of  imagination  which  retains  the  im- 
pressions of  past  pleasure,  as  the  Bologna  stone  trea- 
sures up  sunbeams ;  and  the  light  of  one  joy  had 
scarcely  time  to  fade  from  his  heart  before  he  was  sure 
to  find  some  means  of  kindling  it  up  with  another. 

He  was  now  arrived  in  sight  of  the  little  villa  of 
Masud,  and  the  mild  moonlight  which  fell  upon  every 
object,  becalmed  the  whole  scene  into  such  beautiful 
repose,  as  gave  a  tone  of  softness  even  to  the  wild 

spirits  of  C . 

Not  far  beyond  this  villa  was  the  palace  of  the 
Emir  Al  Omera,  the  most  favourite  counsellor  of  the 
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Khalif,  and  chosen,  like  all  other  favourite  counsellors, 
for  his  zeal  and  courage  in  recommending  measures 
which  he  knew  his  master  had  fully  determined  in  his 
own  mind  already.  But  the  chief  point  upon  which 
this  Emir  prided  himself,  was  the  superior  excellence 
of  his  seraglio  and  library ;  and,  to  do  him  justice,  it 
was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  there  was  not  in  all 
Bagdat  a  more  beautiful  collection  of  women  and  books. 
So  festidious  was  he  in  these  kinds  of  vertu,  that  he 
rejected  all  but  maidens  and  originals,  and  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  either  widows  or  translations. 

It  was  rumoured  indeed,  in  the  best-informed  circles 
of  Bagdat,  that  the  Emir's  love  was  worth  about  as 
much  as  his  learning ;  that  he  was  more  of  a  Piatonist 
in  his  seraglio  than  in  his  library ;  and  that  he  con- 
tented himself  with  merely  admiring  the  varieties  oi 
illumination  in  the  eyes  of  his  mistresses  and  the 
margins  of  his  manuscripts,  without  troubling  himself 
with  any  further  research  into  either.  But,  however 
this  might  be,  he  had  built,  for  the  reception  of  both, 
a  most  splendid  palace  upon  the  banks  of  the  TigriS} 
and  never  did  its  graceful  columns  and  light-springing 
arches  throw  a  softer  shade  over  the    bosom  of  the 

river  than  on  this  very  evening  as  the  boat  of  C 

approached  it.  But  whither  is  the  youth  directing  his 
course?  He  has  already  passed  the  humble  villa  of 
Masud,  and  is  now  gliding  under  the  shadow  of  the 
sycamore  trees,  which  hang  from  the  lofty  terrace  of 
Al  Omera's  seraglio.  Is  it  the  beauty  of  the  evening 
which  tempts  him  so  far  ?  or  is  he  about  to  study  the 
fair  planet  Venus  which  is  just  now  shining  with  that 
half-retired  disc  which  astronomers  tell  us  is  the  most 
engaging  of  all  her  attitudes  ? 

Before  these  questions  can  be  answered  with  oer- 
tsLiuty  we  must  return  to  some  events  which  are  left 
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not  undesignedly  behind  us.  Dante  says  that  in  going 
up  a  hill  the  hinder  foot  should  always  be  the  firmer,* 
and  assuredly  in  the  uphill  work  of  beginning  a  nar- 
rative, the  hind-foot  of  the  story  cannot  be  too  firmly 
planted. 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE   NOWROWZ. 

Our  student  loved  not  only  learning,  but  everything 
else  that  a  young  man  ought  to  love ;  and  accordingly 
from  the  very  first  evening  which  he  passed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  palace,  he  could  dream  of  nothing 
but  the  various  sorts  of  treasures  which  it  contained ; 
Aristotles  in  Greek,  and  Sapphos  of  all  languages  ; 
books  of  magic,  and  looks  of  enchantment,  leaves  never 
turned,  and  lips  never  breathed  upon,  so  haunted  his 
fency  with  their  difierent  kinds  of  charms,  that  fre- 
quently in  his  sleep,  he  would  confuse  them  together, 
and  imagine  that  he  beheld  some  white-shouldered 
Circassian,  with  nothing  but  a  manuscript  to  cover  her 
beauties,  like  that  lady  in  Boileau,*  whose  petticoat 
was  made  out  of  three  College  Theses  written  upon 
satin. 

One  morning  during  the  Nowrowz  or  festival  of  the 
spring,  having  risen  with  the  sun  and  walked  into  the 
gay  green  lawn  which  sloped  from  the  cottage  to  the 
river,  he  observed  upon  the  grass,  which  was  still  wet 
with  the  night-dew,  the  prints  of  a  foot  so  small  and 
beautiful,  that   he  could  have  sworn   it   belonged   to 

*  »  n  pi5  dietro  il  piCi  fermo.' 
^  Madame  Tardieu. 
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8o;ne  spiritual  being,  had  he  not  known  how  seldom 
your  immortals  leave  any  traces  of  themselves  behind. 
Surprised  at  this  phenomenon,  he  followed  the  direction 
of  the  footsteps,  and  could  trace  them  up  close  to  the 
windows  of  a  summer-house  where  he  often  studied 
when  the  nights  were  warm;  from  thence  they  returned 
and  continued  by  the  side  of  the  river  till  they  were 
lost  at  the  entrance  of  a  deep  dark  wood  which  ex- 
tended along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  between  Masud's 
lawn  and  the  gardens  of  the  Emir.  In  a  fismcy  like 
that  of  the  young  student,  this  was  more  than  sufficient 
to  engender  a  thousand  vague  imaginations,  and  though 
doubtless  a  Hercules  may  be  judged  from  the  foot  with 
somewhat  more  certainty  than  a  Venus,  yet  could  he 
not  help  building  on  this  very  slight  foundation,  so 
faultless  a  superstructiure  of  grace  and  beauty  as  no 
foot  in  this  world  ever  yet  supported,  except  that 
perhaps  of  the  easel  of  an  Apelles. 

*  Beware '  (said  his  man  Diarmid,  who  found  him 
examining  these  footprints), '  beware,  sir,  of  what  you 
are  about ;  there  are  certain  demons  in  this  country  so 
diminutive,  that  whenever  they  are  inclined  to  pass  for 
anything  human  (being  unable  to  take  a  whole  corpse 
to  themselves  like  your  portly  European  devils),  they 
are  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  animating  only 
particular  parts  of  it;  and  it  depends  entirely  upon 
their  whim  and  propensities  whether  they  will  rail  at 
you  as  a  tongue,  pick  your  pockets  as  a  hand,  snore  in 
your  ears  as  a  nose,  or  do  anything  else  that  any  other 
member  is  capable  of.  That  virtuous  and  much-tempted 
philosopher,  Essophi,  whenever  he  unlocked  and  entered 
his  study,  used  to  see  a  white  hand  suspended  over  his 
writing-desk,  which  would  instantly  let  fall  the  pen  at 
his  approach,  and  vanishing  leave  him  a  half-finished 
love-letter  from  a  succubus,  scrawled  crossways  over  hl^ 
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most  orthodox  orisons.  In  like  manner  the  Persian 
poet  Massala  was  haunted  wherever  he  went  by  a  pair 
of  bright  blue  eyes,  which  kept  constantly  staring  at 
him  during  his  moments  of  composition,  till  at  length 
he  was  advised  one  day  to  write  an  ode  in  their  praise, 
upon  which  these  blue  demons  disappeared  and  never 
troubled  him  afterwards.  Now  who  knows,  sir,  but 
that  these  footmarks  which  you  are  tracing  may  belong 
to  some  peripatetic  little  demon,  who  has  taken  it  into 
his  head  to  become  a  foot  for  your  bewilderment? 
They  swarm  chiefly  in  seraglios,  because  there  is  a 
certain * 

At  the  word  '  seraglios '  the  heart  of  C was 

awakened  from  the  reverie  in  which  it  had  continued 
during  the  whole  of  this  demonological  harangue.  He 
cast  one  look  towards  the  wood  into  which  the  foot 
seemed  to  have  entered,  and  leaving  Diarmid,  as  usual, 
to  finish  his  speech  by  himself,  he  flew  to  his  chamber, 
and  taking  up  a  Euclid  endeavoured  to  forget,  among 
the  legs  of  triangles,  the  impression  which  the  sight  of 
this  footstep  had  made  upon  him. 

'  It  is  certain,'  said  he,  after  a  few  hours'  study,  as 
if  fully  convinced  by  the  demonstrations  of  his  author, 
'  it  is  certain  that  there  must  be  some  communication 
between  our  lawn  and  the  gardens  of  the  Seraglio.' 
This  point  being  decided,  he  resumed  his  Euclid,  and 
every  page  he  turned  proved  to  him  more  and  more 
that  he  ought  not  to  let  that  night  pass  over  without 
endeavouring  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  the  footmark. 

Accordingly  when  all  was  dark  and  quiet,  when 
Masud  had  extinguished  his  study-lamp,  and  Diarmid 
lay  dreaming  that  his  body  and  members  were  let  out 
in  lodgings  to  families  of  little  devils,  he  stole  across 
the  lawn  to  that  part  of  the  wood  at  which  his  pursuit 
in  the  morning  had  terminated.     It  was  a  clear  moon- 
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light  night,  but  the  trees  were  bo  thick  and  tangled, 
and  stood  up  in  such  bigoted  array  against  the  least 
innovation  of  light,  that  he  could  neither  find  a  path 
nor  make  one,  but  was  obliged  to  contend  every  incb  of 
his  way  with  the  branches,  till,  wearied  and  di^eartened 
by  the  difficulties  of  the  progress,  he  began  to  think 
that  Diarmid  was  in  the  right,  and  that  nothing  under 
the  rank  of  a  demon  was  privil^ed  to  pass  through 
such  horrors.  Just  at  this  moment  he  felt  something 
like  a  path  beneath  his  feet,  and  at  the  same  instant 
heard  a  strain  of  music  as  sudden  as  if  he  had  touched  the 
spring  which  was  to  set  its  melody  in  motion.  The 
music  soon  ceased,  but  the  path  seemed  to  continue  be- 
fore him,  and  never  did  ignorance  rush  into  an  argument 
more  boldly,  than  he  flew  through  this  unseen  opening 
without  once  thinking  whither  it  would  lead  him.  He 
had  not  run  far  when  the  music  began  again,  but  the 
sounds  appeared  to  come  from  behind  him,  which  was 
not  only  a  mysterious,  but  a  provoking  circumstance, 
as  it  invited  him  back  into  all  the  horrors  he  had  just 
been  so  happy  at  having  surmounted. 

During  the  pause  which  this  dilemma  occasioned, 
he  thought  the  strain  came  nearer  to  the  place  where  he 
stood,  nor  could  he  help  feeling,  if  not  awed,  yet 
certainly  a  little  serious  at  the  approach  of  sounds, 
which  seemed  to  him,  at  that  moment,  somewhat  more 
than  mere  mortal  minstrelsy. 

[It  is  a  proof  surely  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  music, 
that  it  is  the  only  art  pure  enough  from  earthly  associa- 
tions to  be  ranked  among  the  pleasures  or  pursuits  of  a 
supernatural  being.  A  rhyming  ghost  or  a  painting 
ghost  is  a  thing  not  known  in  the  science  of  pneumatics 
while  the  idea  of  a  spirit  wakening  the  stillness  of  nigh^ 
with  some  of  Heaven's  own  native  melodies,  is  at  le^ 
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as  reconcilable  to  imagination  and  taste,  as  the  hymning 
of  cherubs  round  the  throne  of  the  Divinity.]* 

In  a  few  minutes  the  sounds  were  heard  no  more,  a 
quiet  rustling  of  the  branches  succeeded,  and  a  figure 
rushed  precipitately  by  him.  He  endeavoured,  but  in 
\'ain,  to  seize  the  olgeet  as  it  passed,  and  it  was  equally 
in  vain  that  he  flew  in  pursuit  of  it,  for  he  soon  learned 
by  the  dying  away  of  the  footsteps  on  his  ear,  that  it 
had  either  outrun  him,  or,  what  was  more  probable, 
that  he  himself  had  struck  into  a  different  path.  Hour 
after  hour  did  he  struggle  through  this  labyrinth,  till 
at  length  a  friendly  vista  opened  upon  him,  and  he 
found  himself  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  not  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  lawn  which  he  had  left. 

[And  the  sun  was  up  shining,  and  Masud  was  up 
studying  (while  shame  on  the  boy  and  his  wanderings 
in  the  dark  I),  he  had  been  neither  the  warmer  for  the 
one,  nor  the  wiser  for  the  other.]* 

It  was  some  consolation,  however,  to  remember  that 
in  the  effort  which  he  made  to  catch  this  invisible 
musician,  he  had  touched  a  hand,  which  was  at  least  a 
match  for  the  foot,  and  which  perfectly  relieved  him 
from  all  the  alarms  he  had  felt  with  respect  to  the 
spirituality  of  the  object. 


CHAPTER  III. 

It  was  indeed  no  spirit  whose  footstep  the  youth  had 
seen,  whose  lute  he  had  heard,  and  whose  hand  he  had 
touched.     It  was  the  lovely  and  learned  Haluta,  the 


*  Moore  has  erased  this  passage  in  the  MS* 
«  Erased  in  the  MS. 
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best  rarity  in  the  Emir's  collection,  and  marked  in  his 
catalogue  at  the  same  price  with  that  curious  copy  of 
the  Koran  which  had  the  stains  of  Mahomet's  holy 
pigeon  upon  every  leaf  of  it.*  Her  father,  a  school- 
master of  Lesbos,  having  no  son  to  inherit  his  leamiBg, 
resolved  to  lay  out  every  syllable  of  it  upon  his  daughter, 
and  accordingly  filled  her -mind  with  all  that  was  l^ble 
and  illegible,  without  once  considering  that  the  poor 
girl's  intellect  might  possibly  be  too  weak  for  such  an 
experiment,  and  that  if  guns  were  made  of  glass  ve 
should  be  but  idly  employed  in  loading  them.  Sh^ 
advanced  in  beauty  as  rapidly  as  in  learning,  and  her 
tongue  and  her  eyes  grew  daily  more  eloquent;  but 
alas!  she  had  no  one  either  to  listen  to  her  or  look  at 
her,  which  was  a  sad  state  of  insulation  for  a  creature 
so  charged  and  so  excited  ;  till  at  length  an  artful  old 
Athenian,  who  was  familiar  in  her  father's  house,  and  bai 
long  speculated  upon  the  young  learner's  beauties,  took 
her  into  the  comer  one  day,  and  gravely  asked  her 
opinion  upon  the  possibility  of  accommodating  matters 
between  the  G-reek  and  Latin  churches.  This  fir.^t 
appeal  to  her  learning  and  judgment  was  a  dawn  0/ 
new  light  upon  the  proud  soul  of  Haluta.  After  a 
little  blushing  and  faltering,  her  voice  and  her  broff 
became  elevated,  her  arms  waved  in  the  air,  and  ber 
bright  eyes  shone  with  self-complacency,  while  she 
proved  to  him  as  rationally  as  the  Pope  himself  cooU 
have  done,  that  while  the  monosyllable  ex  stood  in  the 
place  of  the  monosyllable  per^  there  could  be  neither 
peace  nor  harmony  in  the  Christian  world. 

During  the  whole  of  this  display  the  Athenian  ^^ 

>  This  is  enumerated  among  the  treasures  of  Fadladeeni  t^^ 
Chamberlain,  in  Lalla  JRookh  : — *  His  Koran,  too,  supposed  to  be 
the  identical  copy  between  the  leaves  of  which  MaJiomet's  favourite 
pigeon  Qsed  to  nestle.* — Ed. 
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in  silent  attention,  neither  minding  one  syllable  of  her 
discourse,  nor  losing  one  motion  of  her  person.  Such 
audience  was  irresistible ;  accordingly  in  three  days 
after  she  eloped  with  him  from  her  father's  house, 
happy  in  the  sacrifice  of  home  and  character  to  the 
only  man  in  the  world  who  had  taste  enough  to  appre- 
ciate her  intellectual  advantages. 

This  man  was  an  Epicurean,  but  not  of  that  simple 
old  sect  which  held  pleasure  to  be  the  only  good,  be- 
cause it  considered  good  to  be  the  only  pleasure :  he 
was  rather  one  of  those  modern  heretics  of  the  Garden, 
who  retain  all  that  is  voluptuous  in  the  system  with  as 
little  of  the  morality  attached  to  it  as  possible,  and  who 
still  keep  pleasure  in  possession  of  the  throne,  though 
they  reduce  her  body-guard  of  virtue  to  almost  nothing. 
We  may  easily  suppose  then  the  kind  of  bias  which 
the  morals  of  Haluta  received  during  the  honeymoon 
moments  of  their  intercourse,  but  short  indeed  were 
those  moments  and  theoretical  their  delights.  He  soon 
even  ceased  to  consult  her  about  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches ;  there  was  no  longer  any  inspection  of  her 
eyes,  no  longer  any  patience  under  her  harangues  ;  and 
if  it  were  not  that  her  chamber  had  an  echo  and  a  look- 
ing-glass, she  would  have  forgotten  the  whole  force  of 
her  voice  and  her  beauty. 

About  this  time  a  woman-merchant  arrived  in 
Lesbos,  who  had  long  been  employed  by  the  Emir  Al 
Omera  to  buy  him  up  everything  curious  in  that  line 
which  he  could  meet  with.  The  fame  of  the  Emir's 
other  propensity  had  of  course  reached  the  erudite 
Haluta,  and  the  idea  of  passing  into  possession  of  a  con- 
noisseur, who  had  for  some  years  enhanced  the  prices 
of  love  and  learning,  by  draining  the  market  of  all  the 
best  beauties  and  books,  was  too  flattering  to  be  sur- 
mounted.    One  morning,  therefore,  while  the  Epicurean 

A  A 
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was  employed  in  lecturing  upon  a  thinly-robed  statue 
of  Venus,  and  demonstrating  that  such  was  the  drapery 
which  a  philosopher  himg  over  pleasure,  more  trans- 
parent and  easy  than  the  cumbrous  folds  of  the  vestal, 
and  more  tasteful  and  decent  than  the  unreserved 
nakedness  of  the  Bacchante,  Haluta,  who  thought  her 
presence  unnecessary  where  nothing  but  the  theory  of 
pleasure  was  concerned,  stole  away  very  quietly  to  the 
woman-merchant,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  ^^ 
shipped  off  to  the  coast  of  Asia,  with  a  cargo  such  as 
King  Solomon  would  have  valued  more  than  all  the 
navy  of  Tarshish  ever  brought  him. 

She  had  now  been  near  a  year  in  the  seraglio,  and 
had  never  seen  her  proprietor,  who  was  too  much 
occupied  by  the  alarming  events  of  the  times,  to  admit 
of  a  moment's  indulgence  in  either  of  his  favourite 
pursuits.  To  the  same  cause  the  nymphs  of  the  sara^o 
were  indebted  for  much  more  fireedom  and  gaiety  than 
ever  they  had  been  suffered  to  enjoy;  and  indeed 
throughout  all  Bagdat,  there  appeared  that  growing 
licence,  that  impatience  of  control,  which,  like  the 
relaxation  of  discipline  aboard  a  ship  that  is  in  danger, 
so  often  arises  in  troubled  times,  from  the  fears  of  the 
(rovemment  and  the  desperation  of  the  people. 

In  one  of  those  midnight  rambles  which  the  negli- 
gence of  her  guards  allowed  her,  Haluta  had  reached 
the  lawn  of  Masud's  villa,  and  observing  a  light  at  a 
distance,  stole  cautiously  towards  it.  The  windows  of 
the  summer-house  were  open,  and  by  a  lamp  which 
burned  upon  the  table  she  could  discover  a  youth 
leaning  thoughtfully  over  a  volume,  which  he  seemed 
to  have  just  that  instant  closed,  but  which  he  had 
evidently  left    for  the  purpose    of   becoming  better 

acquainted  with  it.     The  beauty  of  C ^'s  face  and 

form  was  such  as  no  eye  could  look  at  carelessly,  and 
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we  may  imagine  how  it  must  have  bewildered  the  heart 
of  a  girl  who  had  never  till  this  moment  seen  anjrthing 
better  than  her  ugly,  old,  theoretical  Epicurean  and  her 
still  more  theoretical  guardians  of  the  seraglio. 

The  book  was  resting  upon  a  helmet,  which  he  had 
for  some  time  devoted  to  that  peaceful  purpose ;  and 
the  gravity  of  the  studentVrobe  he  wore  but  ill  ac- 
corded with  the  chivalrous  air  of  his  person  and  the 
gallant  animation  of  his  eye. 

Haluta  gazed  till  it  was  no  longer  safe  to  stay ;  and 
then  sighing,  hurried  back  to  the  loveless  chambers  of 
the  seraglio,  printing,  as  she  went,  those  memorable 
footsteps  which  awakened,  next  morning,  such  a  spirit 
of  research  in  the  young  student. 

The  adventure  of  the  wood  has  already  been  related, 
and  notwithstanding  the  rapidity  with  which  she  then 
fled  firom  her  pursuer,  she  had  courage  enough  on  the 
following  day  to  venture  into  the  same  maze,  and  take 
the  chance  of  a  similar  encounter.  Indeed  it  was  not 
so  much  from  timidity  that  she  delayed  throwing 
herself  into  his  arms,  as  from  that  wish  which  is  some- 
times felt  by  us  poor  mortals,  to  linger  as  long  as  we 
<^n  on  the  outskirts  of  happiness,  and  make  the 
approaches  to  joy,  like  the  avenue  of  a  tasteful  villa, 
not  straight  and  direct,  but  gradual,  winding  and 
diversified. 

It  was  little  more  than  mid-day  when  Haluta,  for 
the  third  time,  directed  her  way  towards  Masud's  lawn. 
The  heat  was  excessive,  every  eye  that  could  afford  it 
was  shut  up  in  sleep,  and  there  was  at  that  moment  not 
a  man  of  &shion  awake  in  all  Bagdat.  The  only  sounds 
that  interrupted  the  stillness  as  she  passed  with  languid 
step  over  the  lawn,  was  now  and  then  a  half-suppressed 
laugh  from  a  distant  group  of  girls,  who  were  taking 
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advantage  of  that  hour  of  repose  to  bathe  in  the  waters 
of  the  Tigris. 

She  saw  there  was  no  one  now  in  the  pavilion ;  but 
a  kind  of  instinct  whispered  her  to  try  the  dark  walk 
of  limes  upon  the  right ;  she  knew  not  whither  it  led, 
and  therefore  there  must  be  something  interesting  at 
the  end  of  it.  A  shady  walk,  and  a  reserved  beauty, 
are  among  the  gentlest  mysteries  that  a  man  can  have 
to  explore;  and  the  best  of  it  is,  they  may  be  explored 
together.  But  in  the  present  case  the  limes  had  all 
the  modesty  to  themselves ;  as  Haluta  could  scarcely 
be  called  a  reserved  beauty.  This  path  opened  into  a 
small  glade,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  little  lake 
that  reflected  the  full  splendours  of  noon,  while  the 
verdure  around  it  slept  coolly  under  the  shadow  of  the 
encircling  trees.  The  source  of  the  lake  was  a  fountain, 
hid  almost  in  plane-trees,  fcom  which  the  water  stole 
with  a  clear  but  loitering  current,  as  if  half  afiraid  to 
encounter  the  bold  simshine  that  wantoned  oxex  the 

lake.     By  the  side  of  this  fountain  lay  C in  a  light 

summer  sleep,  with  his  cheek  resting  against  the  cold 
marble;  whose  paleness  strikingly  contrasted  to  the 
dark  and  manly  bloom  of  his  complexion.  Halnta's 
heart,  agitated  alike  by  apprehension  and  hope,  beat 
high  with  anticipation,  while  with  a  trembling  hand 
she  wrote  the  following  Unes  upon  a  tablet,  and  hang 
them  from  a  vase  which  stood  close  to  his  resting- 
place  : — 

He  that  was  content  to  look 
At  the  moonlight  in  the  brook 
^  To  reward  his  humble  view 

,  Saw  the  brook  and  moonlight  tco, 

While  the  proud  aspiring  elf 
Who  would  view  the  moon  herself, 
Fell  into  the  brook  before  him 
Ere  he  saw  the  moonlight  o'er  him. 
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DoBt  thou  love  a  smile  of  joy  1 
Seek  it  in  the  fountain,  boy  ! 
Look  not  up,  or  thou  shalt  miss 
Present  smile  and  future  bliss. 

The  rustling  soimd  caused  by  Haluta  in  placing 
these  verses  had  somewhat  loosened  the  bonds  of  sleep 
round  the  young  student ;  and  she  had  scarcely  time  to 
escape  into  the  lime-tree  walk  behind  him,  when  the 
young  student  awoke.  His  first  movement  upon  seeing 
the  tablets,  was  anxiously  to  look  round  for  the  writer 
of  them;  but  she  was  too  well  shaded  within  the 
foliage  for  even  her  bright  eyes  to  betray  her ;  and,  as 
soon  as  she  perceived  that  he  had  read  the  verses,  and 
that,  obeying  almost  unconsciously  their  mandate,  he 
leaned  down  over  the  watery  mirror,  with  a  palpitating 
heart  she  stole  from  her  concealment,  and,  stepping 
upon  the  plinth  of  a  column  behind  him,  looked  fondly 
over  his  head  into  the  basin,  with  one  of  those  perfect 
smiles,  which  blend  all  that  passion  has  of  warmth 
with  all  that  beauty  has  of  brilliancy. 

The  youth  started  with  astonishment,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  forgetting  the  warning  of  the  verses,  when 
Haluta,  gently  laying  her  hand  upon  his  head,  with  a 
voice  sweet  as  the  song  of  promise,  repeated  these 
words : — 

Look  not  up,  or  thou  shalt  miss 

Present  smile  and  future  bliss ! 

Then,  flying  through  the  lime-tree  walk,  like  an 
antelope,  scarce  touched  the  grass  of  the  lawn,  and  was 
once  more  in  the  gardens  of  the  seraglio. 

*  Oh  Plato  I  *  (exclaimed  the  student  as  he  returned 
thoughtfully  to  the^  summer-house),  *  if,  as  thou  hast 
told  us,  whatever  we  behold  of  good  or  lovely  in  this 
world  be  but.  the  shadow  or  the  reflection  of  something 
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that  is  above  us,  let  the  features  I  have  just  seen  be 
the  exemplar  of  all  my  ideas,  and  as  I  gaze  upon  the 
passing  stream  of  life,  let  that  bright  fiwje  for  ever  lean 
over  my  shoulder  I  * 

Haluta,  in  the  meantime,  had  exulted  to  think  how 
refinedly  she  had  graduated  that  feeling  of  interest, 
which  it  was  her  pride  to  have  excited  in  the  heart  of 
the  young  student;  he  had  now  traced  her  footstep, 
touched  her  hand,  heard  the  sound  of  her  voice,  and 
seen  the  reflection  of  her  eyes,  and  though  in  these  four 
first  degrees  of  the  scale  she  had  not  followed  exactly 
the  old  classical  climax  of  love,  yet  we  must  suppose 
that  she  meant  to  be  more  correct  as  she  proceeded; 
and  indeed,  that  very  night,  so  impatient  was  she  to 
learn  the  effects  of  her  morning  apparition,  that  though 
there  shone  not  a  star  in  the  sky,  and  the  winds  suBg 
their  war-whoop  in  the  woods,  yet  she  contrived  to 
reach  the  little  light  upon  the  lawn ;  and  felt  neither 
storm  nor  gloom,  while  she  gazed  through  the  windows 
of  the  smnmer-house.  It  was  with  pleasure  she  saw 
that  he  no  longer  appeared  careless  and  composed,  nor 
was  vanity  wanting  to  tell  her  the  source  of  the  sigh 
that  stole  from  his  lips,  and  the  passion  that  languished 
in  his  looks.  His  ponderous  Aristotle  now  stood  upon 
the  shelf,  and,  [much  as  she  had  been  taught  to  respect 
the  physics  of  the  Ste^girite,  she  thought  the  restless 
fire  whicn  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  youth  at  this  moment, 
a  more  luminous  comment  on  the  laws  of  Nature  than 
all  that  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  could  supply.'] 
Upon  the  table  before  him  was  a  scroll,  which  he  occa- 
sionally touched  with  a  pencil,  and  then,  starting  from 
his  seat,  walked  hastily  about  the  chamber,  as  if  dis- 
satisfied with  the  scroU,  and  the  j^ncil,  and  aU  around 

1  This  passage  is  erased  in  the  MS# 
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him.  The  door  of  the  summer-house  was  open,  and 
Haluta  already  stood  upon  the  threshold ;  her  curiosity 
could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  re- 
turned to  his  seat,  she  stole  quietly  behind  him,  and 
saw  (what  a  triumph  for  her  heart  I)  that  it  was  a 
portrait  of  herself  that  occupied  him,  that  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  embody  the  bright  vision  which  he  had 
seen  in  the  morning,  and  to  catch  some  resemblance 
of  that  warm  smile,  whose  reflection  had,  like  Greek 
fire,  burned  through  the  very  waters  of  the  fountain. 

*  Is  that  like  me  ? '  said  the  nymph  archly,  over  his 
shoulder. 

'  Oh  no,  nor  is  anything  else  in  this  world,'  replied 
the  youth,  as  he  cast  himself  in  impassioned  bewilder- 
ment at  her  feet. 

The  monks  of  St.  Basil,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  were  singing  their  midnight  panagium,  as  the 
youth  pronounced  these  words,  and  the  same  monks 
had  nearly  finished  their  matin  service,  before  Haluta 
could  find  it  in  her  heart  to  return  among  the  eunuchs 
of  the  seraglio. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    SILVER    VEIL. 

Wb  can  now  accoimt   for  the   course  which  C- 


steered  on  that  moonlight  evening,  when  we  left  h\m 
in  his  boat  gliding  rapidly  past  the  palace  of  the  Emir. 
His  meetings  with  Haluta  were  not  always  practicable 
at  the  summer-house ;  for  Masud,  being  an  astronomer, 
often  sat  up  at  night  to  study  all  kinds  of  celestial 
conjunctions,  which  made  it  unsafe  for  lovers  to  come 
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together  in  his  neighbourhood ;  and  Diarmid  was  one 
of  those  awkward  allies,  whose  interference  in  such 
cases  is  much  more  to  be  dreaded  than  solicited,  while 
his  wit,  at  least  as  mischievous  as  it  was  nimble,  would 
be  as  misplaced  in  a  love-affair  as  a  monkey  in  a  flower- 
garden.  It  had  become  necessary,  therefore,  to  seek 
some  other  rendezvous,  and  there  is  no  deity  who>e 
votaries  are  more  easily  accommodated  with  a  place  of 
worship  than  those  of  Love. 

About  a  mile  below  the  Emir's  palace  stood  the 
ruins  of  an  old  nunnery,  whose  abbess,  according  to 
tradition,  had  suddenly  disappeared  one  night  and  was 
never  after  seen,  but  in  a  lai^  crystal  mirror,  which 
she  had  had  the  vanity  to  hang  up  in  her  own  apart- 
ment', and  in  which  (said  the  legend),  for  many  a  day 
after,  she  appeared  to  stand  pale  and  disfigured,  b^de 
the  image  of  every  person  who  looked  in  it.  The  sister- 
hood did  not  long  survive  this  supernatural  crystalliza- 
tion of  their  abbess,  and  the  waUs  were  left  to  solitude 
and  decay.  For  a  short  time  indeed  they  were  taken 
possession  of  by  a  few  speculating  monks,  who  thought 
to  establish  there  one  of  those  regular  stages,  at  whicli 
Christian  pilgrims  used  to  set  up  at  night,  and  start 
afresh  with  relays  of  absolution  in  the  morning;  but 
the  situation  did  not  answer  for  such  a  design ;  and  the 
building  had  again  been  untenanted  and  desolate  when 

C selected  it  as  the  scene  of  his  meetings  with 

Haluta.  The  ruins  of  religion  became  thus  the  asylum 
of  love,  reversing  the  fate  of  those  pious  old  beauties 
who  begin  by  being  shrines  of  love,  and  generally  end 
by  breaking  down  into  tabernacles. 

It  was  hither  that  C directed  his  course,  and  as 

he  landed  from  the  boat,  he  saw  a  lamp  gleaming 
through  the  arches,  which  he  knew  to  be  fiGeduta^s,  and 
flew  to  it  as  naturally  as  the  winged  lover  of  the  glow- 
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wonn  when  she  lights  him  through  the  gloom  of  night 
to  her  embraces.  He  pronounced  her  name  as  he 
approached,  and  the  girl  rushed  forwards  to  meet  liim, 
but  she  had  just  time  to  reach  his  arms,  when  she  fell 
trembling  and  breathless  between  them ;  and  as  he 
caught  the  lamp  which  had  nearly  fallen  from  her  hands, 
he  could  see  by  its  light  that  the  paleness  of  terror  was 
upon  her  cheeks. 

'  Let  us  fly  from  this  place,'  were  the  only  words 
she  could  articulate;  and  when  the  youth  with  an 
assuring  caress  bid  her  calm  her  fears  and  explain  to 
him  the  cause  of  them,  a  look  of  earnest  supplication 
and  a  motion  of  her  hand  towards  the  river  were  all  the 
reply  she  seemed  able  to  give  him.    There  was  therefore 

no  time  to  delay  or  hesitate,  and  though  C had 

rather  a  taste  for  danger,  it  was  one  of  the  very  few 
amusements  which  he  did  not  like  women  to  partake 
with  him  ;  accordingly  he  raised  the  trembling  Haluta 
in  his  arms,  and  placing  her  in  the  boat,  rowed  back 
towards  the  palace  of  the  Emir.  They  had  scarcely  put 
off  from  the  bank,  when  a  harsh  and  confused  noise  like 
the  clanging  of  brass,  with  murmurs  of  voices,  seemed 
to  come  from  a  distant  wing  of  the  building,  and  as  he 
followed  a  winding  of  the  river,  which  led  to  a  fuller 
view  of  the  ruins,  he  could  see  the  windows  of  that 
part  which  had  originally  been  a  chapel  illuminated  at 
regular  intervals  with  flashes  of  strong  blue  light.  Sur- 
prised at  these  appearances,  and  impatient  to  know 
what  Haluta  had  witnessed,  the  youth  now  laid  aside 
his  oars,  and  taking  her  head  upon  his  bosom,  en- 
deavoured to  smile  away  her  terrors,  and  win  her  into 
telling  what  had  happened.  Like  water  sleeping  safe 
under  the  lee  of  the  land,  is  a  woman  when  protected 
by  the  man  whom  she  loves.  Haluta  gradually  recovered 
her  breath  and  her  courage,  and  while  their  boat  lay 
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idly  floating  among  the  moonbeams,  thus  proceeded  to 
satisfy  his  curiosity,  not  without  a  shudd^  now  and 
then,  as  she  caught,  through  the  interposing  trees,  a 
glimpse  of  that  blue  light  which  still  fladied  thioi]^ 
the  arches  of  the  ruin. 

*Thou  knowest,  my  love,  that  the  followers  of 
Al  Mokanna,  the  wonderful  prophet  of  the  silver  veil, 
who  disappeared  in  the  163rd  year  of  the  Hegira,  have 
long  looked  to  his  return  upon  earth  as  their  signal  of 
vengeance  on  the  enemies  of  his  sect,  and  as  a  harbinger 
of  ruin  to  the  proud  race  of  the  Abassides.  Tlus 
avenger  is  come,  he  is  now  within  the  walls  of  that  ruin. 
Nay,  smile  not,  incredulous  boy  I  but  hear  me.  Curiosity 
so  far  surmounted  my  terrors,  that  I  stole  to  a  window 
of  the  chapel,  where  Al  Mokanna  now  celebrates  hi5 
mysteries.  I  have  seen  the  veil  of  silver  which  hides 
the  insufferable  radiance  of  his  coimtenance.  I  li^ve 
beheld  the  white  banners  of  his  chiefs.  At  this  moment 
they  stand  around  the  caldron,  whose  blue  fires  you 
have  seen  reflected  through  the  ruins,  and  swear  to 
avenge  the  heroes  who  fell  beside  their  prophet  in 
IQiorassan.  I  have  heard  the  awful  sound  of  his  voice. 
I  have  seen  the  cup  of  blood  go  round.  I  have  seen 
^Oh  G-od !  I  have  seen  such  rites  as  my  heart  sickens 
to  remember,  but  never,  never  can  forget.' 

While  she  spoke  these  words,  her  voice  &ltered  with 
agitation,  the  scenes  which  she  described  seemed  to  rise 
again  before  her,  and  she  hastily  hid  her  eyes  in  the 
bosom  of  her  companion,  who,  though  he  knew  tbe 
warmth  and  wildness  of  her  imagination  too  well  to 
rely  implicitly  upon  its  colouring,  yet  could  not  help 
feeling  his  ciuiosity  awakened  by  the  earnestness  of 
belief  with  which  she  related  these  wonders.  They  had 
now  reached  a  small  gate  under  the  terrace  of  tk 
seraglio  gardens,  which  opened  immediately  upon  the 
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river  and  led  to  the  baths  of  the  black  eunuchs.    Here 
they  found  a  female  slave  waiting  for  Haluta,  and  no 
sooner  had  he  placed  her  safe  within  the  gate,  and 
made  those   little  compacts  and  airangments    which 
lovers  generally  sign  and  seal  at  parting,  than  he  jumped 
into  his  boat  and  rowed  rapidly  back  towards  the  ruins. 
He  was  well  aware  that  this  revival  of  Al  Mokanna, 
and  those  ceremonies  in  the  chapel,  to  which  the  £ancy 
and  credulity  of  Haluta  had  given  such  a  tinge  of 
romantic  honor,  would  prove  to  be  no  more  than  one  of 
those  gross  impostures  which  spring  up  so  thick  in  the 
rank  soil  of  Oriental  fenaticiBm.     If  the  world^s  best 
religion  comes  from  the  East,  its  worst  superstition  is 
derived   thence  also,  as  in  the  same  quarter  of  the 
heavens  arises  the  sunbeam  that  cherishes  the  flower 
and  the  chilling  wind  that  nips  it.     Though  conscious 
of  all  this,  and  expecting  to  meet  with  little  more 
than  the  juggling  of  knavery  or  the  nonsense  of  en- 
thusiasm, yet  as  he  approached  the  ruins,  there  was  a 
solemnity  in  the  scene  which,  added  to  the  mystery 
thrown  over  the  meetings  of  these  fanatics,  impressed 
his  mind    with    that  vague  kind  of   awe  to  which 
scepticism  itself  is  not  always  inaccessible.    The  light 
from  the  chapel  was  now  become  so  dim  as  scarcely  to 
^  visible,  and,  as  he  passed  through  the  arches  into  a 
long  corridor  which  led  to  the  op«aing  where  Haluta 
^  seen  all  she  described,  the  deep  silence  which 
reigned  throughout  the  building  made  him  fear  that 
the  prophet  and  his  followers  had  dispersed,  and  that  he 
should  lose  the  opportimity  of  witnessing  their  orgies. 

At  this  moment  a  faint  flash  of  light  appeared  at 
the  end  of  the  corridor,  and  he  hastened  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  opening  which  it  betrayed ;  but  all  was 
darkness  and  silence  within,  except  just  where  the  fire 
of  the  caldron  was  giving  its  last  hectic  gleam,  he 
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could  discover  the  figure  of  a  man  leaning  over  it,  and 
endeavouring  to  read  a  large  scroll  by  its  light.  His 
dress  was  singular  and  grotesque,  but  as  the  blaze  fell 
upon  his  countenance  the  youth  could  perceive  that  it 
was  a  face  of  no  common  stamp,  that  it  was  one  of 
those  proof  impressions  from  the  hand  of  Nature,  in 
which  the  lines  axe  all  vivid,  deep  and  vigorous,  and  every 
touch  pregnant  with  original  mind*  While  he  paused 
to  consider  whether  he  should  interrupt  this  solitary 
student,  some  fragments  of  the  wail  upon  which  he 
stood  gave  way,  and,  cnunbling  into  the  chapel,  startled 
the  stranger,  who,  looking  anxiously  round,  put  his 
hand  to  the  white  feathered  helmet  which  he  wore,  and 
let  a  veil  of  silver  fall  suddenly  over  his  features.  At 
the  same  moment  the  last  light  of  the  caldron  expired, 
and  all  was  dai*k  and  still  as  the  grave.  Not  a  breatb, 
not  a  sound  betrayed  the  retreat  of  the  Mse  Al 
Mokanna,  and  Connal  ^  having  at  least  ascertained  for 
Haluta  that  the  face  of  the  prophet,  though  of  very 
good  temporal  materials,  had  nothing  of  that  dazzling 
spirituality  which  she  imagined,  hastened  back  to  his 
boat,  not  without  a  slight  malediction  upon  those  mid- 
night apostles,  who  had  thus  deprived  him  of  more 
pleasure  in  this  world  than  he  could  venture  to  take 
their  security  for  in  the  next. 

The  day-break  was  near,  and  as  he  returned  towards 
the  villa  of  Masud,  nodding.  '  per  arsin  et  thesin'  over 
his  oar,  he  could  not  help  reflecting  between  sleeping  and 
waking,  upon  the  many  baleful  purposes  to  which  the 
very  best  things  of  this  life  are  perverted.  *How 
excellent'  (said  he  vrith  a  yawn),  ^are  the  uses  of 
religion  and  chemistry,  but  how  knavish  are  the  preten- 
sions of  the  priest  and  the  alchemist,  and  how  pitiable 

*  The  name  is  here  written  in  full  in  the  MS, 
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are  the  dupes  who  stand  gaping  with  expectation,  till 
the  one  shall  make  gold  out  of  lead,  and  the  other 
turn  sots  into  angels !  * 


CHAPTEB  V. 

THE   ANNIYEBSABT. 

Though  the  people  of  Bagdat  had  been  assured  every 
day  by  their  rulers  that  they  were  the  freest,  wisest, 
and  happiest  people  in  the  world,  yet  some  doubts  upon 
the  subject  had  lately  got  amongst  them,  and  now  that 
the  conqueror  Holagu  was  at  their  gates,  the  very 
wisest  of  them  began  to  suspect  that  they  were  neither 
free,  nor  wise,  nor  prosperous. 

This  Holagu  was  one  of  those  extraordinary  agents 
of  Providence  to  whom  the  Deity,  from  time  to  time, 
appears  to  have  delegated  his  powers,  of  producing  as 
well  as  destroying,  of  blessing  as  well  as  of  blasting. 
He  had  already  overrun  a  great  part  of  Asia,  spreading 
fear  and  desolation  through  the  worn-out  dynasties  of 
the  East,  and  though  still  as  he  broke  the  old  fetters  of 
a  people,  he  took  care  to  forge  them  another  set  of  his 
own  manufacture,  yet  the  very  change  was  refreshing, 
aod  the  new  chains  had  a  brightness  and  polish,  which 
made  them  feel  smooth  and  portable  after  the  filthy 
rust  of  the  old  ones.  His  last  exploit,  before  he  turned 
his  arms  against  Bagdat,  was  the  utter  extirpation  of 
the  impious  Prince  of  the  Ismaelians  (the  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountains),  so  formidable  from  the  guilty  devotion 
of  his  followers,  and  the  ease  with  which  he  could 
command   the   life    of   the  most   guarded    potentate. 
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What  a  blessed  era  of  diplomacy  it  must  have  been 
when  at  every  Court  there  were  accredited  assassins, 
who  usually  made  the  point  of  a  poniard  their  ulti- 
matum I  Bocneddin,  the  last  chief  of  the  assassins^ 
was  routed  from  all  his  fortresses  by  the  irresistible 
Holagu,  to  the  no  small  relief  of  some  poor  Christian 
princes,  whose  piety  and  fears  had  doomed  tbem  to  the 
double  subjection  of  bribing  the  Pope  for  their  salvation 
hereafter,  and  purchasing  from  Bocneddin  their  exist- 
ence here.  To  a  conqueror  like  this,  whose  arms  and 
whose  arts  made  hini  formidable  to  the  oppressor  and 
welcome  to  the  oppressed,  Bagdat  had  nothing  to 
oppose  but  a  doting  and  an  obstinate  old  Khalif,  a  weak, 
corrupt,  and  bigoted  ministry,  and  a  people  disunited, 
degenerate  and  rebellious. 

The  Mahometans  were  at  this  time  divided  into 
Sonnites  and  Shiites,  the  former  of  whom,  being  the 
orthodox  and  established  sect,  claimed  a  right  of  coui^ 
to  trample  down  the  latter,  and  as  long  as  able  and 
learned  Shiites  could  be  excluded  by  any  means  from 
the  offices  of  state,  it  was  no  matter  how  many  foolish 
Sonnites  got  into  them ;  from  which  it  resulted  that 
the  Government  was  just  as  silly  as  it  was  orthodox, 
while  the  people  were  driven  to  be  rebels  as  wdl  a5 
heretics.  It  is  a  striking  fact,  but  not  very  hard  to 
be  accounted  for,  that,  as  the  parts  of  a  magnet  cut 
through  the  axis  are  observed  to  repel  or  avoid  each 
other,  so  different  sects  of  the  same  religion  are 
always  found  to  be  most  actively  at  variance,  and  a 
Christian  and  a  Turk  have  much  better  diance  of 
agreeing  than  a  Sonnite  and  a  Shiite,  or  a  Nestorian  and 
a  Eutychite.' 

'  < A  Protestant  and  a  Catholic*  was  the  original  reading, for 
which  '  an  Arian  and  an  Athanasian  *  was  substitnted ;  thst  also 
giving  way  to  the  third  and  final  reading  of  tiie  text. — Exx 
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The  Tartar  chief  was  well  apprised  of  these  dissen- 
sions, which  he  smiled  at  as  a  philosopher,  and  profited 
by  as  a  conqueror,  and  it  was  even  believed  that  the 
folly  of  the  Ehalif 's  ministers,  who  acted  as  a  kind  of 
recruiting-party  for  the  enemy,  had  driven  into  his 
interest  some  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  Bagdat. 
^Nassireddin,  the  illustrious  mathematician  and  astro- 
nomer, had  lately  disappeared,  and  was  supposed  to 
be  in  the  camp  of  Holagu.  Hosamoddin  Torantai, 
the  terrible  Hosamoddin  Torantai,  whom  everybody 
«^ke  of,  but  no  one  acknowledged  to  have  seen,  per- 
vaded all  Bagdat  with  a  secret  and  omnipresent  in- 
fluence, for  which  nothing  but  the  agency  of  the  devil 
could  satisfactorily  accotmt,  and  whatever  machination 
of  darkness  or  danger  was  discovered,  his  name  still 
proved  to  have  been  the  mighty  spell  that  evoked  it. 

While  the  public  mind  was  thus  rent  and  agitated, 
and  every  hour  new  omens  and  rumours  of  peril  from 
without  and  treason  from  within  alarmed  the  fears 
of  the  weak  and  superstitious,  there  was  not  an  old 
woman  in  Bagdat  who  did  not  double  her  number  of 
prayers  and  ablutions,  and  grow  holier  and  sweeter  than 
ever  she  was  before.  In  the  midst  of  this  tribulation 
arrived  the  nineteenth  anniversary  of  the  Khalif 's  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  of  the  Abassides,  a  day  whose  celebra- 
tion had  long  been  a  subject  of  melancholy  ridicule  to 
those  who  saw  nothing  throughout  his  reign  but  disgrace, 
oppression,  and  imbecility.  Of  all  the  extortions,  how- 
ever, by  which  this  Khalifa^te  had  been  distinguished, 
the  exaction  of  merriment  at  the  present  crisis,  when 
there  was  hardly  one  genuine  smile  in  circulation,  was 
certainly  the  unfairest  that  could  possibly  be  levied. 

^  It  was'  (as  one  of  the  satirists  of  that  day  remarked) 
'  like  calling  upon  a  man  for  a  song  when  he  was  under 
the  hands  of  the  tooth-drawer.'    There  was  no  evading 
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it  however:  the  anniversary  must  he  kept  with  re- 
joicing, and  orders  were  given  to  the  several  Emirs, 
Imaums,  &c.,  &c.,  to  suppress  all  insurrectionary  aghs, 
and  to  see  that  no  face  was  lengthened  helow  the 
orthodox  standard.  Among  other  ceremonies  of  the 
day,  the  chief  merchants  of  the  city  were  invited  to  a 
sumptuous  banquet  by  the  Vizier,  who,  having  assured 
them  in  the  course  of  a  loyal  and  figurative  speech  that 
his  gracious  master,  Al  Mostasem  Billah,  was  ^  the  nut- 
meg of  comfort  and  rose  of  delight,'  begged  leave  to 
trouble  them,  in  the  name  of  the  said  rose  and  natine^« 
for  the  small  sum  of  five  hundred  dinars,  just  to  meet  the 
extraordinary  exigencies  of  the  times.  The  ease  with 
which  the  rich  fools  of  that  city  and  other  cities  hare 
allowed  themselves  to  be  melted  down  into  the  coflfers 
of  royalty,  has  led  some  curious  philosophers  to  suspect 
that  Moses  must  have  made  use  of  aqua  regia  when 
he  dissolved  the  golden  calf  of  the  Israelites.  To 
crown  the  glories  of  this  memorable  day  the  Khalif  s 
chief  poet  and  secretary  had  prepared  a  few  hundred 
of  neat,  sharp,  epigrams,  which  were  stuck  upon  arrows 
and  shot  into  the  enemy's  camp  (like  that  pointed 
Philippic  of  old  directed  to  the  right  eye  of  the  Mace- 
donian), and  it  was  supposed  in  the  first  circles  that 
Holagu  could  not  possibly  survive  them.  The  doctors 
of  the  Sonna  were,  of  course,  not  idle  upon  this  oc- 
casion ;  indeed  who  ever  saw  them  idle  when  a  prince 
was  to  be  flattered,  a  heretic  damned,  or  a  good  fea^t 
attended  ?  Many  of  the  mosques  were  thrown  open  to 
strangers,  and  discourses  in  honour  of  the  day  delivered 

by  the  leading  sectaries,  which  gave  C an  oppo^ 

tunity  of  hearing  two  of  their  most  celebrated  Sonnites, 
whose  eloquence  was  said  to  have  the  power  of  keeping 
even  the  Khalif  awake. 

He  fomid,  however,  that  curses  against  the  Shiites 
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were  the  most  stimulating  figm-es  of  rhetoric,  with 
which  these  orators  embellished  their  harangues.  *  It 
is  true,'  said  one  of  them,  *  thq^t  these  heretics  hold 
&ith  in  the  Koran ;  but  then  they  impiously  deny  that 
it  is  uncreated  and  eternal,  thus  derogating  from  the 
dignity  of  that  sacred  book,  by  supposing  that,  like 
other  books,  it  must  have  had  an  author !  It  is  granted 
that  they  believe  in  one  God  and  his  prophet,  but  then 
have  they  not  embraced  the  vile  opinion  of  the  Mota- 
galites,that  though  Grod  knoweth  all  things,  it  is  not  by 
his  knowledge  he  knoweth  them,  but  by  a  method  of 
knowing  which  he  possessed  long  before  his  knowledge 
existed  ? '  Such  were  the  rational  dififerences  of  opinion 
for  which  the  people  thought  it  worth  while  to  cut 
each  other's  throats.  '  Merciful  prophet  I '  exclaimed  a 
second,  *  can  a  reprobate  without  a  hair  on  his  chin 
ever  hope  for  the  kisses  of  a  Houri  ?  Can  the  unwashed 
toes  of  a  Shiite  ever  pass  the  sharp  bridge  into  Paradise  ? 
No,  certainly  my  friends  I  I  have  heartfelt  satisfection 
in  informing  you  that  the  learned  Giafar  EfiFendi  has 
succeeded  in  proving  by  no  less  than  seventy  passages 
in  the  Koran  that  the  whole  race  of  Shiites  will  be 
damned  to  all  eternity  1 ' 

This  language,  it  must  be  owned,  was  not  of  the 
most  festal  complexion,  and  indeed,  between  the  au- 
thorized arrogance  of  one  party,  and  the  hidden,  but 
combustible  indignation  of  the  other,  it  was  dreaded 
by  many  that  this  day  of  rejoicing  would  have  but  a 
sad  and  sanguinary  termination.  The  sun,  however,  had 
gone  down  without  witnessing  anything  worse  than  the 
smiles  of  those  who  lived  by  slavery,  and  the  frowns  of 
a  few  who  would  die  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  calm  and 
solitude   of  the  streets  seemed  to  promise  a  night  of 

more  than  usual  tranquillity,  when  C stole   out 

from  the  college  of  Al  Mostanseriah  in  order  to  attend 
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the  appointment  which  he  had  made  with  Haluta  on 
the  night  of  her  alarm  in  the  ruins  of  the  niumery. 
His  heart  was  bent  upon  a  much  sweeter  pursuit  than 
the  intriguing  of  courtiers  and  the  wrangliog  of 
sectaries,  when  in  passing  by  a  mosque  in  a  retired  part 
of  the  city,  he  heard  a  murmur  like  that  of  an  agitated 
multitude  when  the  first  breath  of  discord  begins  to 
put  its  waves  into  motion.  The  licence  of  the  day 
encouraged  him  to  enter,  and  the  confosion  of  the 
assembly  with  which  he  mingled  would  at  all  events 
have  secured  him  &om  observation.  An  interval  of 
silence  succeeded,  and  he  found  that  this  sensation  vas 
produced  by  the  oratory  of  a  Sonnite  doctor,  who  sur- 
passed his  preaching  predecessors  of  the  morning,  a£ 
much  in  virulence  of  feeling  as  in  splendour  of  abili- 
ties, and  who  breathed  in  eloquence  worthy  of  angels  a 
spirit  of  persecution  which  would  disgrace  the  fiends. 

Never  had  it  entered  into  C 's  head  that  genius 

could  be  at  the  same  time  so  bright  and  so  mischietouf. 
The  audience  alternately  listened  and  murmured,  as 
their  taste  was  charmed  or  their  passions  recited;  nor 
did  their  admiration  of  the  orator's  manner  divert  them 
in  the  least  fi*om  their  attention  to  his  matter,  for  the 
graces  of  his  style  were  such  as  are  felt  without  being 
considered ;  the  force  of  the  appeal  was  acknowledged 
at  the  same  moment  that  its  beauty  was  admired,  and 
those  chains  which  the  Grellic  deity  of  eloquence  ^ 
represented  to  have  hung  between  his  lips  and  the  ears 
of  his  auditors,  were  in  this  case  such  rapid  conductors 
of  conviction,  that  the  flash  and  the  shock  were  felt  at 
the  same  instant.  At  length  the  fire  of  fanatidsm  ro&e 
to  its  height,  a  sympathy  of  madness  spread  over  the 
crowd ;  every  scimitar,  as  if  by  signal,  leaped  from  its 
scabbard,  and  the  whole  assembly  rushed  from  the 
mosque,  shouting,  <  Vengeance  on  the  accursed  Shiites! ' 
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The  orator  who  had  aroused  them  was  at  their  head, 

and,  as  he  passed  the  place  where  C stood,  the 

youth  thought  that  he  could  recognise  the  very  same 
features  which  he  had  seen  by  the  light  of  the  caldron 
on  the  night  of  Haluta's  adventure  in  the  ruins.  It 
might,  he  felt,  be  imagination,  but  still  the  face  was  of 
that  singular  character,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
forget  or  confound  with  any  other,  and  though  it  was 
now  more  agitated  by  passion  than  when  he  had  ob- 
served it  in  the  chapel,  yet  its  expression  was  height^ 
ened  without  being  altered,  and  the  same  spirit  now 
guided  the  storm,  which  had  before  hung  brooding 
over  the  calm.  He  did  not,  however,  give  his  mind 
time  to  discuss  the  probability  of  the  idea,  but,  escap- 
ing as  well  as  he  could  from  the  bigoted  crowd,  and 
sending  a  look  full  of  scorn  and  indignation  after  them, 
as  they  hurried  away  ripe  for  all  the  horrors  which 
fanatical  fiiry  can  invent,  he  resumed  the  course  firom 
which  he  had  been  diverted,  and  in  a  short  time  found 
himself  in  the  arms  of  Haluta. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  SLEEFINGI-  BBATJTT. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  loves  of  C and 

Haluta,  as  if  love  had  really  a  considerable  share  in 
their  intercourse ;  but  those  who  know  the  difference 
between  gallantly  and  attachment  are  well  aware  how 
little  expenditure  of  affection  is  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  former  kind  of  feeling,  and  that  the 
loose  coin  of  the  senses  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  pm>- 
pose,  without  encroaching  upon  the  capital  of  the  heart. 
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Haluta  indeed  mingled  (as  women  generally  do)  a 
more  sentimental  degree  of  interest  with  the  bewilder- 
ment which  the  young  Christian  produced  ;  but  ambi- 
tion had  too  great  a  share  in  her  soul,  for  even  Love 
himself  to  possess  it  exclusively,  and  though  the  soften- 
ing society  of  the  seraglio,  and  the  luxurious  accom- 
plishments which  she  learned  there,  had  given  to  her 
thoughts  a  certain  tone  of  tenderness,  which  her  ad- 
venture with  C was  every  way  calculated  to  cherish, 

yet  she  bad  never  for  an  instant  lost  sight  of  that  proud 
elevation  to  which  learning  and  intellect  seemed  to 
raise  her  above  the  mere  vegetating  beauties  of  her  sex^ 
and  the  only  time  that  the  Emir,  in  his  few  visits  to 
the  seraglio,  did  her  the  honour  of  selecting  her  from 
the  lovely  group,  she  had  nearly  got  into  disgrace  by 
asking  him  in  an  unlucky  moment,  whether  he  knew 
how  to  calculate  the  almuten  of  a  nativity.     Even  with 

C ,  who  was  not  so  easily  puzzled,  her  astronomical 

knowledge  was  sometimes  rather  unseasonably  intro- 
duced, and  more  than  once  he  had  the  mortification  io 
find  that  himself  was  not  the  only  ascendant  that 
occupied  her. 

On  the  night,  however,  at  which  we  have  just 
arrived,  whether  from  a  vague  presentiment  that  their 
joys  would  be  soon  interrupted,  or  from  a  loyal  desire 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  by  those  best  of  all  possible 
feux  de  joie,  which  are  lighted  up  in  the  eyes  of  beauty, 
she  received  him  with  even  fonder  enthusiasm  than  on 
the  first  evening  of  their  intercourse,  and  the  learning 
of  past  times,  and  the  pain  of  future  ones,  were  all 
forgotten  in  the  full  happiness  of  the  present.  Before 
they  parted,  she  pointed  to  a  ring,  the  stone  of  which 
had  just  broken  to  pieces  upon  her  finger,  and  said* 
^  When  I  was  a  cliild,  in  my  father's  house,  a  magician 
gave  me  this  ring,  in  which  he   had   set  a  precious 
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drop  that  fell  from  a  tree  of  stone  in  the  grotto  of 
Antiparos.  This  gem  he  had  constellated  with  won- 
derful skill,  and  it  was  destined,  he  told  me,  to  fly  to 
pieces  the  moment  I  should  taste  the  highest  bliss '  of 
which  my  heart  is  capable.  Farewell,'  said  she  sadly, 
*  I  have  now  seen  my  happiest  moment ! '  ^ 

It  was  long  after  midnight  when  C retmned 

towards  Bagdat.  The  streets  which  had  been  so  solitary 
during  the  evening,  were  now  swarming  with  busy  and 
baleful  animation,  while  the  noise  of  arms,  the  moving 
to  and  fro  of  torches,  the  shouts  of  triumph,  and  now 
and  then  the  yell  of  despair,  most  direfully  announced 
to  him,  as  he  approached,  the  spirit  of  fury  that  was 
abroad.  Shocked  by  the  contrast  which  these  horrors 
presented  to  the  scene  of  romantic  endearments  which 
he  had  left,  and  indiflferent,  as  far  as  humanity  would 
allow  him,  to  the  fate  of  either  of  the  conflicting 
parties,  C was  hastening  home  with  all  the  bed- 
ward  propensity  of  a  man  who  had  been  too  happy  to 
do  anything  but  sleep  upon  his  happiness,  when  a  party 
of  fugitive  Shiites  rushed  by  him  in  all  the  consterna- 
tion of  flight  and  discomfiture,  some  of  them  falling 
faint  with  the  wounds  they  had  just  received,  yet 
anxiously  looking  back  while  they  fell,  as  if  they 
dreaded  what  followed  them  still  worse  than  death. 
Not  even  this  spectacle,  distressing  as  it  was,  could 
tempt  the  youth  to  swerve  from  his  drowsy  neutrality, 
till,  on  going  a  little  further,  he  beheld  an  unfortunate 
man,  whom  by  his  red  turban  he  knew  to  be  a  Shiite, 
almost  overpowered  beneath  the  swords  of  four  able- 
bodied  believers  in  the  Sonna.  All  the  blood  of  the 
knight  was  roused  at  the  cowardly  unfairness  of  this 

*  *  Happiest  feeling '  was  the  original  reading. 

*  The  original  reading,  which  is  erased,  stood  as  foUows : — *  I 
Lave  now  passed  the  bright  meridian  of  my  existence  I ' 
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encounter :  without  waiting  to  invoke  one  saint  in  the 
calendar,  he  flew  to  the  aid  of  the  red-torhaned  warrior, 
and  soon  made  his  antagonists  feel  the  vigonr  of  a 
young  Christian  polemic.  The  heretic,  finding  himself 
reinforced,  returned  to  the  charge  most  manfully,  and 
two  of  the  Sonnites  fell  beneath  their  united  prowess. 
But  just  as  the  remaining  two  were  on  the  point  of 
surrendering,  a  stone,  which  was  flung  either  from  a 
window,  or  from  a  sling  in  the  distant  crowd,  laid  the 

brave  Shiite  breathless  upon  the  ground,  and  left  C 

to  continue  the  combat  single-handed.  He  was  not, 
however,  dismayed,  though,  by  the  resmrection  of  one 
of  his  former  adversaries,  the  odds  against  him  w^e 
now  seriously  increased ;  but  placing  himself  before  the 
body  of  his  prostrate  ally,  he  wielded  his  weapon  with 
such  irresistible  activity,  that  in  a  short  time  he  dis- 
persed the  three  Islamite  confederates.  He  who  had 
ventured  upon  the  experiment  of  rising  again  to  the 
contest,  soon  found  it  more  prudent  to  return  to  his 
state  of  repose,  and  the  other  two  fled  towards  a  mob 
which  was  collecting  at  a  distance. 

There  was  now  no  time  to  be  lost;  the  Sonnites  were 

assembling  in  all  directions,  and  as  G had  none  of 

the  zeal  of  those  martyrs  who  have  died  for  opinions 
which  they  did  not  understand,  he  thought  he  had 
risked  quite  enough  in  the  cause  of  Shiitism,  and  was 
preparing  to  secure  his  retreat,  but,  not  deeming  it 
altogether  heroic  to  leave  his  wounded  on  the  field,  at 
the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  he  stooped  to  examine  the 
state  of  the  poor  overthrown  heretic,  and  had  the  satis- 
fisiction  to  find  that  he  was  little  more  than  stunned  by 
the  blow,  and  that  there  was  still  life  enough  in  his 
heart  to  bid  defiance  to  all  the  curses  of  the  orthodox. 

The  bravery  of  the  man  had  so  interested  C ^ 

that  this  discovery  made  him  sincerdy  happy,  and 
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thoTig^h  the  Shiite  was  not  of  the  most  portable  stature^ 
yet  the  zeal  of  humanity,  and  the  urgency  of  the 
moment,  gave  nerve  to  the  arms  of  the  youth,  and 
wings  to  his  feet,  and  having  placed  the  helpless  sectary 
upon  his  shoulders,  he  flew  with  him  through  a  retired 
street,  which  presented  itself,  till  they  were  quite  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  multitude.  Here,  laying  down 
bis  burden  beneath  the  porch  of  a  mosque,  where  some 
wanderers  of  the  night  had  left  a  burning  torch,  he 
proceeded  to  wipe  ofif  the  blood  and  dust  from  the 
face  of  the  Shiite,  and,  upon  viewing  him  more  closely, 
he  beheld,  to  his  unspeakable  astonishment,  the  very 
same  countenance  which  had  already  twice  haunted  him 
with  its  almost  supernatural  expression, — that  coim- 
tenance,  which  on  the  evening  before,  he  had  seen 
lighted  up  with  fanatical  rage  against  the  very  sect 
in  whose  cause  he  had  now  found  him  combating  so 
heroically. 

We  sometimes  meet  with  not  only  faces,  but  events, 
which,  though  conscious  that  it  is  the  first  time  they 
could  possibly  have  occurred  to  us,  yet  we  cannot  help 
feeling  as  if  they  had  already  passed  before  us  in  some 
dream,  or  been  anticipated  by  a  kind  of  secondnsight 
power  of  the  imagination,  exactly  in  the  way  they  are 
then  really  presented  to  us. 

The  impression  upon  C ^'s  mind,  however,. was 

something  more  than  this  mere  fanciful  recollection, 
and  the  circumstances  already  connected  with  these 
extraordinary  features  were  too  striking  and  wonderful, 
he  thought,  not  to  leave  an  ioflEJlible  remembrance  of 
them.  At  the  same  time  the  strange  inconsistency  of 
the  characters  under  which  this  singular  personage  had 
appeared,  seemed  to  him  such  a  monstrous  and  irrecon- 
cilable mystery,  that  he  almost  judged  it  safer  to  dis- 
trust the  very  evidence  of  his  senses  than  to  surrender 
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his  reason  to  the  belief  of  such  unaccountable  contra- 
dictions. While  his  mind  was  engaged  in  these  re- 
flections, the  Shiite  had  gradually  recovered  himself, 
and,  after  laying  his  hand  for  a  short  time  across  his 
forehead,  as  if  to  recollect  the  events  of  the  night,  he 
looked  up  in  the  face  of  the  youth,  who  hung  in  silent 
watchfulness  over  him,  and,  with  an  eye  that  seemed 
versed  in  the  various  cipher  of  the  human  countenance, 
surveyed  his  features  for  a  moment,  and  then  hastily 
made  an  eflPort  to  rise.  When  he  found  himself  upon 
his  knees,  he  turned  solemnly  towards  the  East,  where 
the  first  light  of  the  sun  was  just  beginning  to  appear, 
and,  raising  his  sword,  which  he  had  held  fast  during  the 
whole  of  the  adventure,  thrice  laid  the  blade  across  hia' 
breast,  and  thrice  extended  it  towards  Heaven,  pro- 
nouncing each  time  some  words  of  invocation  or  prayer, 

which  he  muttered  in  a  tone  too  low  for  C to 

distinguish  their  meaning.  This  ceremony  being 
ended,  he  rose,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  conflict  of 
the  night  had  exhausted  even  the  vigour  of  his  powerrul 
frame,  and  that  the  eflfort  which  he  now  made  to  move 
with  a  rapid  step  was  merely  the  impatience  of  a 
sanguine  spirit  unaccustomed  to  be  checked  by  the 
infirmity  of  the  machine  that  carried  it,  and  indignantly 
endeavouring  to  rise  above  the  weakness  of  mortality. 

C ,  upon  perceiving  this,  though  awed  and  almost 

repelled  by  his  looks,  respectfully  followed,  and  ofiered 
the  assistance  of  his  arm,  which  this  proud  and  mys- 
terious man  seemed  mortified  to  think  he  must  eitlier 
accept,  or  lie  fainting  and  exposed  upon  the  pathway. 
Before,  however,  he  consented  to  entrust  himself  to  the 
youth,  he  again  looked  long  and  intensely  at  him,  as  if 
to  take  the  last  soundings  of  his  soul  before  he  embarked 
his  fate  upon  its  faith  for  ever. 

The  yoimg  man  blushed,  and  not  because  his  heart 
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was  ashamed  of  being  read  (for  there  were  few  of  a  fairer 
t)-pe  and  character),  bat  because  this  hesitation  implied 
a  doubt  of  which  his  generous  nature  deeply  felt  the 
injustice.  The  result  of  the  scrutiny  however,  was 
confidence.  The  Shiite  took  his  arm  with  a  readiness 
which  resembled  cordiality,  and  they  proceeded  along 
their  way  in  silence. 

The  sun  had  risen,  but  the  quarter  of  the  city 
through  which  they  passed  was  but  little  frequented, 
and  the  few  persons  whom  they  met  were  of  that  unob- 
semng  class  of  mankind,  who  are  too  much  occupied 
with  their  own  little  parts  upon  the  stage  of  life  to 
have  any  leisure  or  inclination  for  becoming  spectators 
of  others.  They  accordingly  continued  their  way  in 
silence,  till  they  reached  the  gate  of  a  simple  mansion, 

which  was  known  to  C to  have  been  the  mansion 

of  the  celebrated  scholar  Nassireddin,  who  had  lately 
deserted  from  the  service  of  the  Khalif,  and  gone  over 
to  the  enemy  with  the  whole  force  of  his  library.  Here 
the  Shiite  stopped,  and  looking  anxiously  round  him, 
unlocked  a  little  door  beside  the  gate,  and  beckoned  to 

the  youth  to  follow  him.     Though  C 's  heart  knew 

as  little  of  fear  as  those  who  live  beneath  the  line  know 
of  frost  and  snow,  yet  it  was  not  without  a  feeling  of 
awe  that  he  heard  the  door  close  after  %  him,  and  found 
himself  alone  with  a  person,  in  whose  manner,  looks 
and  conduct,  there  was  something  so  grand,  so  por- 
tentous and  inexplicable.  They  passed  through  the 
house  into  one  of  those  delightful  gardens,  in  which  the 
pious  and  contemplative  Orientals  love  to  pass  their 
hours  of  thought  and  devotion,  and  where  the  incense 
of  prayer  and  the  breath  of  flowers  ascend  to  heaven 
most  sweetly  together.  The  spirit  of  the  morning 
played  freshly  among  the  blossoms,  and  the  air  seemed 
to  breathe  new  life  into  the  Shiite,  who  suddenly  turning 
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round,  demanded  in  a  solemn  voice,  ^  Young  sixanger! 
who  art  thou  ? ' 

A  few  very  modest  words  were  sufficient  to  satisfy 
this  inquiry ;  what  the  diffidence  of  the  relator  sap- 
pressed  the  discernment  of  the  hearer  supplied,  and 

when  C said  that  he  had  fought  and  that  he  had 

studied,  the  gallantly  of  his  air  and  the  intelligence  of 
his  eye  abimdantly  testified  that  he  had  done  neither 
in  vain. 

When  he  had  finished  his  short  and  simple  history, 
the  Shiite,  afber  a  few  moments'  pause,  addressed  him 
thus : — *  To  say  that  you  have  saved  my  life,  young  man, 
would  be  to  wrong  that  star  of  destiny  which  was  bom 
with  me,  and  which  must  light  me  through  many  such 
scenes  of  danger  ere  the  mission  upon  which  I  am  sent 
shall  be  accomplished.  With  gratitude,  however,  do 
I  acknowledge  the  promptitude  with  which  you  gave 
assistance  through  that  passing  cloud  of  weakness  which 
came  over  me,  and  the  confidence  I  am  about  to  repose 
in  you  is  the  first  and  noblest  return  that  ever  I  cas 
make  for  such  a  service.  Though  a  stranger,  you 
scarcely  require  to  be  told  that  the  days  of  Bagd*t 
are  almost  numbered,  and  that  the  moment  is  at  hand 
when  the  proud  rulers  and  profligate  citizens  must  pay 
the  full  penalty  of  their  crimes  and  corruptions.  The 
would-be  sages  of  this  world  may  sigh  over  the  ruin 
of  her  throne,  the  extinction  of  her  schools,  and  the 
bloody  profanation  of  her  temples;  but  to  him  who 
has  well  observed  the  fated  vicissitudes  of  all  things, 
who  has  traced  the  whole  length  of  that  mystic  chain 
of  which  creation  and  destruction  still  form  the  alter- 
nate links,  to  him  the  declension  of  glories  that  hare 
been  is  but  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  a  better  era,  and  he 
sees  in  the  fragments  of  fallen  empires  but  the  precious 
materials  of  brighter  and   more  harmonious  systems. 
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As  the  deluge  that  sweeps  away  and  the  earthquake 
that  rends  asunder  are  the  terrible  agents  that  have  en- 
riched our  earth  with  the  mountains  in  magnificent 
swell,  and  the  smiling  cultivation  of  the  valley,  so  by 
the  convulsions  of  the  moral  world,  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind  are  roused,  exalted  and  diversified ;  and  that 
man  does  not  ill  perform  the  ends  of  his  being  (however 
he  may  be  mistaken  by  the  short-sighted  multitude) 
who  assists  in  ameliorating  the  crisis  of  that  chaos  firom 
whose  anarchy  order  and  beauty  are  destined  to  arise.' 

Observing  that  the  youth  was  startled  at  this  sen- 
timent, he  said: — *Such  thoughts,  however,  are  far 
beyond  the  ken  of  the  uninitiated,  and  at  this  moment 
a  private  feeling  presses  upon  my  heart,  for  which  the 
grander  views  of  my  soul  must  be  for  awhile  forgotten 
or  postponed.  I  have  a  treasure  within  these  walls 
which  few  eyes  have  ever  beheld,  and  of  which,  though 
my  heart  can  feel,  my  tongue  cannot  tell  the  value. 
In  the  dreadful  scenes  through  which  it  is  my  lot  to 
pass,  the  thought  of  this  object  and  the  dangers  to 
which  it  is  exposed,  is  the  only  spell  that  unnerves 
my  arm,  and  dries  up  the  very  fount  of  enterprise 
within  me.  In  a  few  days  the  fate  of  Bagdat  will  be 
awfully  decided,  and  when  once  that  direM  storm  is 
abroad  which  my  spirit  hath  collected  and  my  arm 
must  guide,  who  shall  answer  for  the  safety  of  the  trea- 
sured form,  in  which  the  only  pure  hopes  of  my  life  are 
deposited  ?  Who  can  be  assured  that  while  I  wander 
upon  my  ministry  of  terror,  some  faithless  hand  may 
not  violate  this  privacy  and  steal  away  the  sole  dear 
gem  of  my  existence  ? 

'  Young  stranger,  the  voice  of  my  genius  whispers 
me  that  thou  art  the  person  destined  to  shelter  this 
flower  from  the  storm,  and  oh  1  if  fidelity  be  the  soul 
of  knighthood,  and  if  the  fulness  of  confidence  be  the 
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sweetest  triumph  of  the  generous  heart,  come  and 
behold  what  a  blessing  I  entrust  to  thee,  and  then 
own  how  amply  I  repay  what  thou  hast  done  for  me.' 
Having  said  this,  he  walked  towards  the  door  of  a 
retired  oratory,  which  hung  over  a  bright  little  stream 
at  the  end  of  the  garden,  like  that  cool  place  of  silence 
and  prayer  which  the  poet  Hafiz  loved,  beside  the 
waters  of  Rosaabad. 

The  youth,  with  a  heart  all  prepared  for  wonder?, 
followed  till  they  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  this  fairy 
mansion,  when  the  Shiite  turning  round,  made  a  siga 
to  him  to  pause,  wliile  he  himself  gently  lifted  the 

latch  and  looked  in  ;  he  then  beckoned  to  C and 

they  both  stole  on  tiptoe  into  the  oratory.  During  those 
very  few  moments  the  youth  could  employ  in  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  the  treasure  about  to  be  exhibited  to 
him,  a  variety  of  conjectures  had  floated  before  his 
fancy,  but  he  concluded  at  length,  that  the  language 
of  the  Shiite  was  symbolical,  and  that  this  gem  of  bis 
existence,  this  '  flower,'  this  '  depository  of  his  hopes,' 
must  be  some  magic  secret,  some  talisman,  perhaps, 
imbued  with  the  beams  of  that  star  which  he  had  said 
was  twinned  with  him  by  destiny,  or  perhaps  was  a 
phial  of  that  concentrated  essence  of  life,  every  drop  of 
which  was  supposed  by  the  Arabian  enchanters  to  have 
the  power  of  adding  a  century  to  man's  existence.  Nor 
did  he  quite  mistake.  It  was  indeed  a  talisman  which 
heaven  had  filled  with  brighter  and  purer  influences 
than  ever  the  stars  could  shed.  It  was  indeed  that 
concentrated  balm  of  our  being,  whose  spirit  is  purity, 
whose  taste  is  love,  and  which  more  than  prolonf? 
existence  by  sweetening  it.  It  was  a  young  and 
beautiful  girl  reclining  in  that  calm  sleep  which  i> 
seldom  slept  but  by  children  or  by  angels.  Yet  th? 
day-dress  which  she  wore,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
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sofa,  upon  which  she  seemed  to  have  only  thrown  her- 
self for  a  momentary  slumber,  looked  rather  like  the 
wakeful  preparation  of  one  who  dreaded  surprise.  Her 
hair,  which  had  escaped  from  the  silken  net  that  bound 
it,  fell  in  dark  waves  over  her  neck,  which  glimmered  , 
through  it  here  and  there  like  moonlight  through  an 
almond  grove.  Her  lips  were  half  opened,  with  a  kind 
of  speaking  air,  as  if  slumber  had  overtaken  them  in 
the  midst  of  some  sweet  sentence,  and  though  her  eyes 
were  shut,  yet  their  light  still  lingered  over  her  features 
as  in  those  summer  nights  of  the  North,  where  the 
sky  at  eve  hardly  feels  the  absence  of  the  sim,  whose 
brilliancy  is  only  softened,  not  lost,  by  his  setting. 

She  appeared  to  be  about  seventeen,  that  fresh  and 
lovely  age,  which  when  Hebe  herself  hath  passed,  she  is 
near  being  no  longer  Hebe ;  and  in  every  part  of  her 
form  there  lay  a  thousand  slumbering  graces,  which 
awaited  but  the  motions  of  her  waking  to  give  them 
animation  and  to  bring  them  into  play.     It  was  but  a 

moment,  however,  that  C was  permitted  to  look 

upon  these  inanimate  beauties,  which  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  consciousness  seemed  to  blush  of  themselves 
at  the  gaze  to  which  they  were  exhibited.  Twice  did 
the  Shiite  wave  his  hand  before  the  youth  could  under- 
stand that  it  was  meant  as  a  signal  to  depart;  at 
length,  scarcely  venturing  to  breathe,  they  both  stole 
back  into  the  garden. 

'Oh  tell  me'  (exclaimed  the  youth),  when  they 
were  at  some  little  distance  from  the  oratory,  *tell 
me ' 

But  the  Shiite  repressed  his  impatience  and  said : — 
*The  naoming  is  far  advanced,  the  multitudes  of 
Bagdat  are  abroad  ;  even  now  it  is  not  without  risk  that 
thou  wilt  leave  these  suspected  walls;  but  return  hither 
at  nightfall  and  all  shall  be  explained  to  thee.     Come 
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not  unless  thy  heart  is  ready  to  shed  its  last  blood  for 
her  who  now  slumbers  within  that  oratory.' 

As  he  spoke  these  words  they  arrived  at  the  outer 
gate  of  the  mansion.     Without  allowing  a  moment  for 

reply  he  hastily  unlocked  the  door,  and  C ^  as  if 

awakened  from  an  eventful  dream,  found  himself  once 
more  in  the  streets  of  Bagdat. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Theke  had  been  bloodshed  in  many  parts  of  the  city 
during  the  night,  and  though  in  every  instance  the 
Sonnites  were  the  aggressors,  yet  as  the  Shiites  had 
shown  a  rather  over-presumptuous  inclination  to  de- 
fend themselves,  the  fault  was  of  course  all  laid  upon 
them,  and  the  minister  declared  that  nothing  better 
could  be  expected  from  men  who  disbelieved  the 
Chapter  of  the  Blanket.  In  order  to  quiet  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  loyal,  it  was  announced  by  an  official 
bulletin  in  the  morning,  that  the  Khalif  had  slept  veiy 
soimdly  during  the  whole  of  these  unnatural  distur- 
bances, and  he  was  waited  upon  accordingly  with 
niunerous  congratulations  upon  the  powers  of  sleeping 
which  Providence  had  given  him,  and  the  dignity  with 
which  he  could  repose  amidst  the  clamours  and  dis- 
sensions of  his  subjects.  The  KhaUPs  ministers,  txw, 
were  not  a  little  pleased  at  the  timely  respite  which 
this  commotion  gave  them  from  the  troublesome  criti- 
cism of  an  oppressed  people;  though  ind^d  it  was 
not  the  first  time  that  they  had  profited  by  this  kind 
of  diversion,  for  like  cuttle-fish  they  could  only  hope  to 
escape  by  darkening  impurely  the  waters  around  them; 
and  though  the  people  of  Bagdat  were  a  thinking 
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people  (at  least,  though  they  thought  themselves  a 
thinking  people),  yet  there  were  not  a  few  amid  a  sober 
set  of  citizens,  who  could  play  the  fool  at  a  minute's 
warning,  with  perfect  satis&ction  to  their  rulers. 

'  It  is   true,'  (said   the  Vizier  in  his  last  annual 

speech  upon  prosperity),  '  it  is  true  that  we  have  lost 

an  army  or  two  by  the  unfair  attacks  of  that  abortion 

Holagu,  who,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  all  weU-bred 

generals,  will  not  even  give  us  a  clue  to  his  tactics,  or 

a  chance  of  beating  him ;  but  to  make  up  for  this  I  am 

happy  to  congratulate  the  good  people  of  Bagdat  upon 

the  brilliant  success  which  has  crowned  the  Khalif 's 

arms  in  the  late  attack  upon  a  caravan  of  European 

pilgrims,  whom  our  brave   troops    surprised   in   the 

middle  of  their  evening  service,  and  put  to  death  in  the 

coolest  and  most  soldier-like  manner.     Thirty  Christian 

corpses,  not  to  mention  as  many  witch-shells,  wigs,  and 

prayer-books,  are  among  the  spoils  of  this  memorable 

enterprise,  in  consideration  of  which  it  is  the  will  of 

the  sovereign  Khalif,  that  the  general  who  performed 

this   important  service    shall  be    called,   styled,  and 

accounted  a  hero,  not  only  by  himself  and  his  whole 

family,  but  by  all  the  well-aflFected  citizens  of  Bagdat, 

during  the  term  of  said  hero's  natural  Ufe.' 

Bejoicings  took  place  for  the  destruction  of  the 
caravan,  and  this  speech  of  the  Vizier's  was  very  much 
admired.  It  was  resolved  that  the  new-made  hero 
should  be  sent  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  the  upstart 
Holagu.  Upon  another  occafiion  these  wise  ministers 
of  the  B[halifate  had  succeeded  in  diverting  the  public 
attention,  by  inflicting  the  bastinado  on  a  worthy  natib- 
ralist  who  had  taken  the  liberty  of  objecting  to  a  certain 
breed  of  rats  to  which  the  Khalif  was  supposed  to  have 
a  very  strong  predilection,  and  which  at  aU  events  he 
had  suffered  to  propagate  so  abundantly,  that  not  only 
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the  palace,  but  all  Bagdat,  was  overrun  with  them. 
The  naturalist  in  question  not  only  objected  to  thest- 
animals,  but  even  suggested  a  mode  by  which  the  entire 
race  could  be  extirpated  easily.  The  whole  court  took 
alarm,  and  the  Imaum  Rossy  was  ordered,  at  the  peril  of 
his  place,  to  write  a  book  forthwith  in  defence  of  the 
rats,  and  to  prove  that  the  holes  which  they  made  m 
the  palace  were  of  the  greatest  possible  use  to  the 
building.  The  naturalist  was  rash  enough  to  answer 
the  Imaiun.  The  Imaum  replied  by  a  smart  bastinado, 
and  the  twenty-first .  stroke  convinced  the  nataralist 
that  the  rats  were  the  most  amiable  and  sendceable 
creatures  in  the  world. 

The  events  of  the  preceding  night  were  already 
beginning  to  be  forgotten,  though  the  sun  had  hardly 
passed  his  meridian  resting-place.  The  courtiers  and  the 
eunuchs  were  recovering  their  courage,  the  doctors  of  the 
Sonna  were  regaining  their  appetite  and  spirits,  and  the 
Khq-lif  himself  was  near  relapsing  into  the  pious  belief 
that  he  reigned  over  a  most  happy  and  united  people, 

when  C proceeded  to  the  little  villa  of  Masud,  on 

the  Tigris,  to  take  a  long  farewell  of  Masud  and  the 
library,  and  prepare  for  his  new  and  interesting  charge, 
which  now  occupied  every  thought  of  his  soul.  He  was 
met  by  his  servant  Diarmid,  whose  heart  he  truly  re- 
joiced by  desiring  him  to  prepare  for  leaving  Bagdat  that 
evening.  This  poor  fellow,  ever  since  his  arrival  in  the 
city,  had  from  motives  of  safety  assumed  the  Arabian 
habits,  but  the  diflSculties  in  which  this  di^[uise  in- 
volved him  on  the  preceding  night,  had  not  only  pat 
him  quite  out  of  conceit  with  his  costume,  but  had 
quickened  his  migratory  instincts  amazingly,  and  he 
heard  the  intelligence  of  their  departure  witii  delight. 

'Only  think,  sir,'  said  he,  relating  the  adventures 
of  the  night  to  his  master, '  I  was  seized  in  returning 
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to  the  college  by  two  of  those  unchristianlike  fellows, 
called  Sonnites,  who,  thrusting  their  torches  in  my  face, 
said  they  could  tell  by  the  colour  of  my  nose  that  I  was 
in  the  habit  of  mixing  wine  with  my  water,  which 
showed  that  I  was  a  Shiite,  a  damnable  Shiite.  In 
vain  did  I  protest  that  I  was  no  such  thing,  that  I 
always  took  my  wine  as  pure  and  unmixed  as  I  could 
get  it,  and  that  the  child  unborn  was  not  more  innocent 
of  spoiling  good  liquor  with  water  than  I  was.  This 
seemed  but  to  make  those  Mohametan  dogs  more  angry, 
and  they  began  to  lay  about  me  with  their  burning 
brands  so  unmercifully  that  I  had  every  prospect  of 
being  lighted  up  into  an  au^cZo-/^  immediately.  I 
had  nothing  now  left  me  but  to  run  for  it,  so  off  I  set 
with  this  pair  of  pious  persecutors  at  my  heels,  till,  as 
good  luck  would  have  it,  at  the  turning  of  a  comer  I 
saw  the  door  of  an  old  Nestorian  convent  open,  and, 
rushing  in  without  ceremony,  gave  the  slip  to  my 
enlightened  pursuers.  Here  I  found  an  old  monk,  who, 
perceiving  I  was  firightened  and  breathless,  pointed 
kindly  to  a  little  bed  in  the  comer  where  I  might  rest 
and  recover  from  my  alarms.  This  was  exactly  what  I 
wanted,  and  I  had  just  begun  to  doze  very  comfortably 
when  a  noise  in  the  street  startled  me.  <<  Mother 
of  God  1"  exclaimed  I,  «>^hat's  that?**  '^Oh,  hoi'', 
says  the  Nestorian,  "  is  that  your  creed  ?  Mother  of 
God,  indeed  I  here  is  a  pretty  blasphemer,  truly,  to 
insult  our  sacred  walls  with  such  expressions.  Mother 
of  God,  indeed  I  Out  of  my  doors  this  instant,  vile 
follower  of  Cyril  1  **  in  saying  which  he  thrust  me  forth 
into  the  street,  muttering  something  about  Judas  and 
the  Council  of  Ephesus,  which  was  all  as  comprehensible 
to  me  as  so  much  Hebrew.  I  was  now  again  left  at  the 
mercy  of  all  the  various  believers  of  Bagdat,  and  the 
worst  of  it  was  1  had  lost  my  way.    In  short,  sir,'  said 
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he,  seeing  that  his  master  grew  impatient  of  the  story, 
'  I  might  have  wandered  till  now,  or  been  put  even 
more  roughly  through  my  catechism  by  sonite  of  these 
amiable  religionists,  if  I  had  not  met  with  a  com- 
passionate fellow,  who,  without  asking  wheth^  I  was 
Turk  or  Christian,  took  me  home  to  his  house  and  gave 
me  shelter  and  protection  till  morning.  He  told  me 
when  I  was  leaving  he  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the 
Schoubaat,  who  think  they  are  as  wise  as  the  Shiites  or 
Sonnites,  and  by  his  own  showing  are  as  ignorant  fools 
as  either.' 

It  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  tender  regret  that 

C took  leave  of  the  quiet  little  study  where  he 

had  passed  so  many  hours  of  calm  communion  with  the 
silent  spirits  of  the  departed  wise  and  good.  Perhaps 
by  him  who  truly  loves  books  those  moments  of  in- 
tellectual repose  which  he  has  enjoyed  in  their  company 
are  remembered  with  a  better,  a  more  unalloyed  pleasme 
than  all  his  briUiantest  hours  of  intercourse  with  the 
gay,  the  wise,  the  witty,  or  even  the  beautiful.  He 
could  not  help  too  thinking  (notwithstanding  the 
chivalrous  and  romantic  sentiment  with  which  he  now 
devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  another),  he  could  not 
help  thinking  with  many  an  anxious  sigh  upon  the 
-fate  to  which  poor  Haluta  might  be  doomed  amidst 
the  ruin  and  confusion  that  hung  over  Bagdat.  He 
had  never  loved  her,  but  there  is  something  in  the 
recollection  of  pleasures  as  well  as  of  dangers  which 
seldom  fails  to  attach  us  to  those  who  have  shared  them 
with  us,  and  there  was  a  wild  enthusiasm  in  the  cha- 
racter of  this  extraordinary  woman,  which  the  veir 
thought  of  the  errors  it  might  lead  her  into  was  sufficient 
to  render  strongly  interesting. 

His  armour  was  brightened  up  for  the  first,  time 
since  he  had  bathed  it  in  Saracen  blood  at  the  battle  of 
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the  Asfamim.  And  as  he  put  it  on  he  ptayed  that,  fot 
her  in  whose  oaiue  he  wore  it,  his  heart  might  be  chaste 
s»  his  arm  was  strongs  and  that  selfish  passion  should 
ixfter  tempt  him  to  forget  that  the  purest  and  gentlest 
dutied  of  chivalry  were  the  disinterested  service  of  the 
£ur,  and  the  unpresuming  protection  of  the  innocent. 
He  had  taken  it  for  granted,  without  exactly  knowing 
why,  that  the  sleeper  in  the  oratory  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Shiite.  Her  youth,  and  the  age  of  her  mys- 
terious protector,  who  had  already  passed  the  summer 
of  manhood,  had  but  little  of  the  air  of  those  sighing 
veterans  who  seem  to  think  that  the  evening  sun  of  life 
sets  most  comfortably  upon  the  bosom  of  a  youthful 
Thetis — all  led  him  to  conclude  what  his  heart  too 
perhaps  rather  wished,  that  the  smile  of  parental  love 
was  the  warmest  she  had  ever  encountered.  It  was 
dusk  when  he  hastened  towards  the  mansion  of  Nasser- 
eddin,  and  having  ordered  Diarmid  to  wait  for  him  in 
some  quarter  of  the  neighbourhood,  he  soon  found  out 
the  little  gate  which  had  made  such  an  impression  on 
his  memory,  and  which  had  led  him  the  night  before 
to  as  beautiful  a  vision  as  ever  played  round  the  ivory 
portals  of  sleep.  He  had  not  stood  there  very  long 
when  he  perceived  a  remarkable  figure  passing  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
and,  as  well  as  he  could  distinguish  through  the  dusk, 
looking  towards  him  now  and  then  rather  anxiously, 
apprehensive  lest  he  might  betray  the  haunt  of  his 
mysterious  acquaintance.  He  passed  on,  but  the 
figure  which  he  had  noticed  followed  him,  and  it  was 
not  tiU  they  came  within  a  few  paces  of  each  other 
that  he  perceived  it  was  the  Shiite  himself,  who  had 
been  upon  the  watch  for  him.  The  youth  now  threw 
aside  the  cloak  that  hid  his  shiniug  armour,  which  the 
Shiite  observing,  approached  him  and  said  :  '  Welcome, 

0  0  2  r^        T 
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knight:  in  this  habit  thou  art  most  wdoome;  that 
garb  inspires  a  sacred  confidence  which  I  trust  its 
young  wearer  will  never  betray.  There  is  a  pledge  of 
purity  in  the  white  plume  of  a  Christian  knight,  which 
blood  may  steep,  but  dishonour  never  tinges.  In  an 
hour  or  two  hence  thou  must  fly  with  my  Amera  from 
Bagdat  to  a  retreat  I  have  chosen  which  she  will  point 
out.' 

{Cetera  deauTU^ 
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LETTERS   TO   LEIGH   HUNT. 

LETTER  I.» 

On  receiving  a  letter  amd  some  hooka, 

[1811.] 

Mt  dear  Sir, — I  am  jast  about  to  step  into  the 
mail  for  a  week's  absence  from  town,  and  have  only 
time  to  say  that  I  have  received  your  letter,  which  I 
liave  read  with  gratitude  and  admiration.  How  you, 
who  write  so  much  in  public,  can  afford  to  write  so 
well  in  private,  is  miraculous.  I  shall  take  your  books 
with  me,  and  hope  to  tell  you  all  I  think  and  feel 
•about  them  at  Beckenham. 

Bury  Street,  Monday  Evening. 

LETTER  II. 

On  Mr.  Moore^a  Opera  of  M,P.,  or  The  Blue'Stocking ; 
Mr,  Leigh  Hunt* 8  Feast  of  the  Poets,  8fc. 

[Post-mark,  1811.] 
Mt  dear  Sir, — It  was  my  intention  upon  receiv- 
ing the  last  letter  with  which  you  fiavoured  rae,  to 
answer  it  by  a  visit,  and  that  immediately ;  but  I  was 
hurried  ofiF  to  the  country  by  the  sickness  of  a  friend  \ 
and  since  my  return  I  have  been  occupied  in  a  way 
that  makes  me  very  unfit  society  for  ^ou,  namely, 
in  writing  bad  jokes  for  the  galleries  of  the  Lyceum. 

>  The  italics  in  all  the  following  letters  are  the  writer's  own. 
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To  make  the  galleries  laagh  is  in  itself  sufficiently  de- 
grading, but  to  try  to  make  them  laugh  and /ai{  (which 
I  fear  will  be  my  destiny)  is  deplorable  indeed.  The 
secret  of  it  however  is,  that,  upon  my  last  return  fiom 
Ireland,  in  one  of  those  moments  of  weakness  to  which 
poets  and  their  purses  are  too  liable,  I  agreed  to  give 
Arnold  a  piece  for  the  summer,  and  you  may  peTcave 
by  the  lateness  of  my  appearance,  with  what  reluctance 
I  have  performed  my  engagement. 

It  will  no  doubt  occur  to  you,  upon  reading  the  first 
page  of  this  note,  that  the  whole  purport  o{  it  is  to  <uk 
for  fMTcy ;  but  the  kind  terms  in  which  you  have 
spoken  of  some  things  I  have  written,  make  me  too 
much  interested  in  your  amcerity  to  ask  for,  or  wUkj 
the  slightest  breach  of  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
this  instance  you  will  treat  me  with  severity,  and  I  am 
just  as  sure  that,  ifyou  do,  I  shall  have  deserved  it.  Only 
say  that  you  expected  something  better  from  me,  and 
I  shall  be  satisfied. 

I  must  (though  late)  thank  you  for  your  last  B^Ug- 
tor.  The  poem  to  which  you  were  good  enough  to  direct 
my  attention  interested  me  extremely ;  there  is  nothing 
so  delightful  as  those  alternate  sinkings  and  risings, 
both  of  feeling  and  style,  which  you  have  exhibited  in 
those  verses,  and  you  cannot  think  how  gracefully  it 
becomes  the  high  philosophy  of  your  mind  to  saunter 
now  and  then  among  the  flowers  of  poetty.  Do  in- 
dulge her  with  a  few  more  walks,  I  beseech  you. 

I  am  afraid  you  look  upon  me  as  a  bad  politician, 
or  you  would  likewise  have  bid  me  read  the  fine  article, 
entitled  (if  I  recollect  right)  'A  Eetrospect  of  Public 
AflFairs.'  It  is  most  ably  done ;  but  you  write  too  well 
for  a  politician,  and  it  is  really  a  pity  to  go  to  the 
expense  offulmiruitinggoldf  when  common  gimpowder 
serves  the  purpose  just  as  well. 
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I  shall  not  call  upon  you  now  till  I  have  passed  the 
ordeal  ;  but  till  then,  and  ever,  believe  me,  my  dear 
Sir, 

Yours  with  much  esteem, 

Thomas  Moosb. 

B1127  street,  Satuidaj. 

The  fragment  which  Carpenter  told  you  I  had  for 
the  JR^Uctor  was  wickedly  political.  Some  of  the  allu- 
sions  have  now  lost  their  hold,  but  you  shall  see  it,  and 
perhaps  something  may,  with  your  assistance,  be  yet 
made  of  it. 


LETTER   III. 
On  MJP,,  or  The  Blue-itocUng. 

Mt  dear  Sib, — I  have  not  the  least  fear  that  ycm 
will  make  any  imgenerous  use  of  the  anxiety  which  I 
express  with  respect  to  yoiur  good  opinion  of  me.  I 
dare  say  you  have  read  in  The  Times  of  yesterday  the 
very  well-written,  and  (I  confess)  but  too  just  account 
which  they  give  of  the  shooting  of  my  fooFs-boU  on 
Monday.  The  only  misrepresentation  I  can  accuse  them 
of  (and  that  I  feel  very  sensibly)  is  the  charge  of  Royal- 
ism  and  courtiership  which  they  have  foimded  upon 
my  foolish  clap-trap  with  respect  to  the  R^ent ;  this 
has  astonished  me  the  more,  as  the  Opera  underwent  a 
very  severe  cutting  from  the  Licenser  for  a  very  opposite 
quality  to  courtiership,  and  it  is  merely  lest  you  should 
be  led  into  a  mistake  (fix)miihe  little  consideration  you 
can  afford  to  give  to  such  nonsense)  that  I  trouble  you 
with  this  note. 

If  the  child's  plea, — *  FU  never  do  so  again,'  could 
soften  criticism,  I  may  be  depended  upon  from  this 
moment  for  a  most  hearty  abjuration  of  the  stage,  and 
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all  its  heresies  of  pun,  equivoque,  and  claptrap :  however 
humble  I  may  be  in  other  departments  of  Uteratore,  I 
am  quite  conscious  of  being  contemptible  in  this. 
Yoiurs,  my  dear  Sir,  very  truly, 

Thomas  Moosk. 

27  Bury  Street,  Wednesday. 

Did  you  receive  a  note  I  sent  you  about  a  week 
ago? 

LETTER  IV. 

On  the  Feast  of  the  Poets  ;  Lord  Moira^  |t- 

[Post-mark,  August  1812-] 
My  dbak  Sir, — I  am  sorry  to  find  by  your  Ex- 
amvner  of  last  Sunday  that  you  are  ill,  and  I  sincerely 
hope,  both  for  the  sake  of  yourself  and  the  world,  that 
it  is  not  an  indisposition  of  any  serious  nature.  I  have 
very  often  since  I  left  town  had  thoughts  of  writing  to 
you ;  not  that  I  had  anything  to  say,  but  merely  to 
keep  myself  alive  in  your  recollection,  till  some  lucky 
jostle  in  our  life's  journey  throws  us  closer  together 
than  we  have  hitherto  been.  It  is  Tiot  true,  however, 
that  I  have  had  nothing  to  say  to  you,  for  I  have  to 
thank  you  for  your  poem  in  the  Refledor^  which  I 
would  praise  for  its  beauty,  if  my  praises  could  be  thought 
dAsintereefted  enough  to  please  you — ^but  it  has  won  my 
heart  rather  too  much  to  leave  my  judgment  fair  play ; 
and  the  pleasure  of  being  praised  by  you  makes  me  in- 
capable of  returning  the  compliment :  all  that  I  can  tell 
you  is,  that  your  good  opinion  of  me  in  general  is  paid 
back  with  interest  tenfold,  and  that  my  thoughts  about 
you  are  so  well  known  to  those  I  live  with,  that  I  have  tk 
pleasure  of  finding  you  acknowledged  among  them  by  no 
other  title  than  '  Moore's  Friend.'  I  suppose  you  have 
heard  that  I  suddenly  burst  upon  my  acquaintances  la^t 
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^rin^,  in  the  new  characters  of  hnsband  and  &ther, 
and  I  hope  you  will  believe  me,  when  I  say  that  (though 
my  little  intercourse  with  you  might  have  made  such  a 
confidence  impertinent  on  my  side)  I  often  wished  to 
make  you  one  of  the  very  few  Mends  who  knew  the 
secret  of  my  happiness,  and  witnessed  my  enjoyment  of 
it.  I  rather  think,  too,  that  if  you  were  acquainted 
with  the  story  of  my  marriage,  it  would  not  tend  to 
lower  me  from  that  place,  which  I  am  proud  to  believe 
1  hold  in  your  esteem.  I  have  got  a  small  house  and 
large  garden  here  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lord  Moira's 
fine  library,  and  feel  happy  in  the  consciousness  that  I 
have  i/ndeed  *  mended  my  notions  of  pleasure,'  and  that 
I  am  likely,  after  all,  to  be  what  men  like  you  approve. 
Mrs.  Moore  and  I  have  been  for  these  ten  days  past 
on  a  visit  to  our  noble  neighbour,  who  is  at  length  pre- 
paring for  an  old  age  of  ivdefpervdmhce^  by  a  manly  and 
summary  system  of  retrenchment.  He  has  dismissed 
nearly  all  his  servants,  and  is  retiring  to  a  small  house  in 
Sussex,  leaving  his  park  and  fine  library  here  to  solitude 
and  me.  How  I  have  mourned  over  his  late  negoti- 
ation I  A  sword  looks  crooked  in  water,  and  the  weak 
medium  of  Carlton  House  has  given  an  appearance  of 
obliquity  even  to  Lord  Moira ;  but  both  the  sword  and 
he  may  be  depended  on  still — at  least  I  think  so. 

I  was  very  much  flattered  by  your  taking  some 
doggerel  of  mine  out  of  the  Mornmg  Chronicle  some 
months  since,  called  ^  The  Insurrection  of  the  Papers.' 
I  don't  know  whether  you  saw  *  The  Plumassier '  about 
the  same  time.  It  was  mine  also,  but  not  so  good.  I 
hope  next  year,  when  I  have  got  over  a  work  I  am 
about,  to  help  you  with  a  few  shafts  of  ridicule  in  the 
noble  warfare  you  are  engaged  in,  since  I  find  that  you 
have  thought  some  of  them  not  unworthy  your  notice. 

With  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Hunt  and  your  little 
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chUdj  for  whom  I  could  supply  a  oompanwii  pieiurer 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Most  truly  yours, 

Thomas  Moobb. 

Wedneodaj. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  paying  the  postage  of 
this,  lest  it  might  not  be  received  at  the  Office. 


LETTER  V. 
On  Mr.  Hunt*s  Imprisonment ;  Lord  Moira^  ^. 

Kegworth,  Leicestershire,  Thursday. 
[Fcbnuay  1813.] 

Mt  dhab  Sib, — I  was  well  aware  that,  on  the  first 
novelty  of  your  imprisonment,  you  would  be  over- 
whelmed with  all  sorts-  of  congratulations  and  can- 
dolences,  and  therefore  resolved  to  reserve  my  tribute 
both  of  approbation  and  sympathy,  till  the  gloss  of  ycMir 
chains  was  a  little  gone  off,  and  both  friends  and  starers 
had  got  somewhat  accustomed  to  them.  If  I  were  now 
to  tell  you  half  of  what  I  have  thought  and  felt  in  yoar 
favour  during  this  period,  I  fear  it  would  be  more  than 
you  know  enough  of  me  to  give  me  credit  for;  and  I 
shall  therefore  only  say  in  true  Irish  phrase  and  spirit, 
that  my  heart  takes  you  by  the  hand  most  cordially, 
and  that  I  only  wish  heaven  had  given  me  a  brother 
whom  I  could  think  so  well  of  and  feel  so  warmly  about. 
I  hope  to  be  in  London  in  about  ibur  or  five  weeks, 
when  one  of  my  first  visits  shall  be  to  Horsemooger 
Lane,  and  I  trust  I  shall  find  your  restrictions  so  &i 
relaxed  as  to  allow  of  my  not  merely  lookmg  at  y<^ 
through  the  bars,  but  passing  an  hour  or  two  with  joo. 
in  your  room. 

I  have  long  observed,  and  (I  must  confess)  wondered 
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at  your  revenue  about  Lord  Moira,  and  have  sometimes 
flatterc?d  myself  (forgive  me  for  being  so  vain,  and  so 
little  just,  perhaps,  to  your  sense  of  duty)  that  a  little 
regard  for  me  was  at  the  bottom  of  your  forbearance, 
for  you  have  always  struck  me  as  one  whom  Nature 
never  destined  ^  accusatoriam  vitam  vivere,'  and  who, 
if  you  were  to  live  much  among  us  Lilliputians  of  this 
world,  would  soon  find  your  giant  limbs  entangled  with 
a  multitude  of  almost  invisible  Aaar^-strings ;  but  be 
this  as  it  may,  I  must  acknowledge  (with  a  candour 
which  is  wrung  from  me)  that  Lord  Moira's  conduct 
no  longer  deserves  yoiu'  approbation,  and  when  I  say 
this,  I  trust  I  need  not  add,  that  it  no  longer  has  mme. 
His  kindnesses  to  me  of  bourse  I  can  never  forget,  but 
they  are  remembered  as  one  remembers  the  kindnesses 
of  a  faithless  mistress,  and  that  esteem,  that  reverence, 
which  was  the  soul  of  all,  is  fled.     His  thoughtfulness 
about  me,  indeed,  remained  to  the  last,  and  in  the 
interview  which  I  had  with  him  immediately  on  his 
coming  down  here  after  his  appointment,  he  said  that, 
though  he  had  nothing  sufficiently  good  in  his  Indicm 
patronage  to  warrant  my  taking  such  an  expensive 
voyage,  yet    it  was  in  his    power,  by  exchaaige  of 
patronage  with  Ministers,  to  serve  me  at  home,  and 
that  he  meant  to  provide  for  me  in  this  way :  to  which 
I    answered,    with    many    acknowledgments    for    his 
friendship,  that  'I  begged  he  would  not  take  the 
trouble  of  making  any  such  application,  as  I  would 
infinitely  rather  struggle  on  as  I  am,  than  accept  of 
anything  under  such  a  system.'     I  must  add  (because 
it  is  creditable  to  him),  that  this  refusal,  though  so 
significantly  conveyed,  and  still  more  strongly  after- 
wards by  letter,  did  not  offend  him,  and  that  he  con- 
tinued the  most  cordial  attentions  to  us  during  the 
remainder  of  his  stay.     I  know  you  will  forgive  this 
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egotism,  and  would  perhaps  trouble  you  with  a  little 
more  of  it,  if  the  unrelenting  post-time  were  not  very 
nearly  at  hand. 

From  yours  ever, 

Thomas  Moorb. 


LETTER  VI. 

Mayfield  Cottage,  Monday  Evening. 
[Post -mark,  August  1813.] 

My  dbab  Hunt, 

•  ••**•  «b 

I  hope  you  see  my  friend  Lord  Byron  often ;  one  of 
the  very  few  London  pleasures  I  envy  him,  is  the  visit 
to  Horsemonger  Lane  now  and  then. 

Faithfiilly  yours, 

Thomas  Moorb. 


LETTER  Vn. 

On  the  Story  of  Rimini. 

Mayfield  Cottage,  March  7, 1814. 
My  dear  Hunt, — I  do  forgive  you  for  your  long 
silence,  though  you  have  much  less  right  to  be  careless 
about  our  non-intercourse  than  I  have.  If  I  knew  ss 
little  about  you  and  your  existence  as  you  know  of 
me,  I  should  not  feel  quite  so  patient  under  the  priva- 
tion, but  I  have  the  advantage  of  conmiuning  with  you 
for  a  very  delightful  hour  every  Tuesday  evening :  of 
knowing  your  thoughts  upon  all  that  passes,  and  of 
exclaiming  *  right  I — bravo  I — exactly ! '  to  every  senti- 
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ment  you  express ;  whereas,  from  the  very  few  signs  of 
life  I  give  in  the  world,  you  can  only  take  my  existence 
for  granted,  as  we  do  that  of  the 

litiJe  woman  under  the  hill, 
Who,  if  she's  not  gone,  must  live  there  still. 

However  I  do  forgive  you,  and  only  wish  I  could  pay 
you  back  a  millesimal  part  of  the  pleasure  which,  in 
various  ways,  as  poet,  as  politician,  as  partial  friend> 
you  have  lately  given  me.  Your  *  Bimini '  is  beautiful, 
and  its  only  faults  such  as  you  are  aware  of,  and  pre- 
pared to  justify :  there  is  that  maiden  charm  of  origin- 
ality about  it — that  ^  integer ,  iUibatusque  auccua,^  which 
Columella  tells  us  the  bees  extract;  that  freshness 
of  the  living  fount,  which  we  look  in  vain  for  in  the 
bottled-up  Heliconian  of  ordinary  bards ;  in  short,  it 
is  poetry — and  notwithstanding  the  quaintnesses,  the 
coinages,  and  even  affectations,  with  which,  here  and 
there 

I  had  just  got  so  far,  my  dear  Hunt,  when  I  was 
interrupted  by  a  prosing  neighbour,  who  has  put  every- 
thing I  meant  to  say  out  of  my  head ;  so,  there  I  must 
leave  you,  impaled  on  the  point  of  this  broken  sentence, 
and  wishing  you  as  little  torture  there  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  will  allow.  I  have  only  time  to  say  again, 
that  yotur  poem  is  beautiful,  and  that,  if  I  do  not 
exactly  agree  with  some  of  your  notions  about  versifi- 
cation and  language,  the  general  spirit  of  the  work  has 
more  than  satisfied  my  utmost  expectations  of  you.  If 
you  go  on  thus  you  will  soon  make  some  of  Apollo's 
guests  sit  ^  below  the  salt.'  The  additions  to  this  latter 
poem  are  excellent,  and  the  lines  on  Music  at  the  end 
are  fiill  of  beauty. 

There  are  many  of  the  lines  of  <  Rimini'  that  *  haunt 
tne  like  a  passion.'     I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to 
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own  that  these  are  among  the  number — I  qnote  from 
memory : — 

The  woe  was  short,  was  fagitive,  is  past ! 
The  song  that  sweetens  it  may  always  last 

I  am  aftttid  you  will  set  this  down  among  your  regnlar, 
sing-song  couplets ;  to  me  it  is  all  music. 

Is  it  true  that  your  friend  Lord  B.  has  taken  to  the 

heautifiilly  ^mammosa'  Mrs. ?     Who,  after  this, 

will  call  him  a  *  searcher  of  dark  bosoms  ? '    Not  a  word 
to  him,  however,  about  this  last  question  of  mine. 
Ever,  my  dear  Hunt,  most  faithfully  yours, 

Thomas  Moore. 

I  hope  to  deliver  my  mighty  work  into  Longman's 
hands  in  May,  but  of  course  it  will  not  go  to  press  till 
after  the  smnmer. 

LETTER  VIIL 

Sloperton  Cottage,  Devizes,  January  21,  iSiS. 

My  dbab  Hunt, — Having  the  opportunity  of  a  ftank, 
I  must  write  you  a  line  or  two  to  thank  you  for  your 
very  kind  notices  of  me,  and  stiU  more  to  express  my 
regret  that  in  my  short  and  busy  visits  to  town,  I  had 
not  the  happiness,  to  which  I  looked  forward,  of  passing 
at  least  one  day  with  you  and  your  family.  I  am 
always  so  thrown  <  in  mediaa  res '  when  I  go  to  London, 
that  I  have  never  a  minute  left  for  anjrthing  agreeable; 
but  my  next  visit  wiU,  I  hope,  be  one  of  pleasure,  and 
then  you  are  sure  to  be  brought  in  among  the  ingre- 
dients. For  the  cordiality  with  which  you  have  praised 
and  defended  me,  I  am,  I  assure  you,  most  de^lj 
grateftJ ;  and  though  less  alive,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  both 
to  praise  and  blame  than  I  used  to  be,  yet  coming  fiom 
a  heart  and  a  taste  like  yourS,  they  cannot  fail  to  touch 
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me  very  sensibly.  You  are  quite  right  about  the  con- 
ceits that  disfigure  my  poetry ;  but  you  (and  others)  are 
quite  as  wrong  in  supposing  that  I  hunt  after  them — 
my  greatest  difficulty  is  to  hunt  them  away.  If  you 
had  ever  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  Curran  converse 
— though  I  by  no  means  intend  to  compare  myself  with 
him  in  the  ready  coin  of  wit — yet,  from  the  tricks  which 
his  imagination  played  him  while  he  talked,  you  might 
have  some  idea  of  the  phantasmagoria  that  mine  passes 
before  me  while  I  write.  In  short,  St.  Anthony's  temp- 
tations were  nothing  to  what  an  Irish  fancy  has  to 
undergo  from  all  its  own  brood  of  Will-o'-th'  wisps  and 
hobgoblins. 

I  was  sorry  to  find  that  Cobbett  foimd  such  a  sturdy 
defender  in  your  correspondent  of  last  week ;  indeed, 
I  am  grieved  to  the  heart  at  many  things  I  see  among 
the  friends  of  liberty,  and  b^n  to  fear  much  more 
harm  bom  the  advocates  of  the  cause  than  fix)m  its 
enemies.  You,  however,  are  always  right  in  politics ; 
and  if  you  would  but  keep  your  theories  of  religion  and 
morality  a  little  more  to  yourself  (the  mania  on  these 
subjects  being  so  universal  and  congenital,  that  he  who 
thinks  of  curing  it  is  as  mad  as  his  patients),  you  would 
gain  influence  over  many  minds  that  you  unnecessarily 
shock  and  alienate.  I  would  not  say  this  of  you  in 
public  (for  I  cannot  review  my  friends),  but  I  say  it  to 
you  thus  privately,  with  all  the  anxious  sincerity  of 
a  well-wisher  both  to  yourself  and  the  cause  you  so 
spiritedly  advocate.  I  intended  to  have  written  you  a 
long  letter,  but  the  po8t-66K«  (an  old  woman  whom  I 
employ  for  that  purpose)  is  ringing  her  alarum  below, 
and  I  must  finish. 

My  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Hunt. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Tho^has  Moore. 
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LETTER  DL 
Sloperton  Cottage,  Deyiaes,  October  lo^  1818. 

Mt  DBAS  Hunt, — ^I  inteaded  that  a  letter  firom  me 
should  accompany  your  copy  of  the  seventh  number  of 
my  *  Melodies ' ;  but  I  rather  think,  from  your  papa*  of 
Sunday  last,  that  Power  has  had  the  start  of  me ;  and  I 
only  write  now  to  get  a  little  credit  fix>m  you  for  my 
vrvtefnUonB^  which  in  general,  indeed,  are  the  best  things 
about  me,  but  which,  unfortunately,  the  matter-of-fact 
people  of  the  world  are  never  satisfied  with.  As  yoa 
have  imagination,  however,  as  well  as  heart,  I  shall  leave 
you  to  fancy  all  the  kind  things  I  have  felt  towards  you 
during  the  long,  long  time  I  have  passed  in  saying 
nothing  whatever  about  them;  and  I  am  the  more 
inclined  just  now  to  tnist  a  good  deal  to  your  imagina- 
tive power,  as  I  am  disabled  from  writing  much  from  a 
slight  strain  in  my  shoulder  which  I  received  the  night 
before  last — ^when  the  world  was  near  being  a  bad  poet 
out  of  pocket  by  the  upsetting  of  a  carriage  in  which  I 
was  returning  from  Bowood. 

Shall  you  be  in  London  about  the  latter  end  of 
November  ?  I  hope  to  be  there  about  that  time,  and 
we  must  meet ;  for  I  have  much  to  say  to  you,  much 
to  give  and  receive  sympathy  about.  I  suppose  that 
you  have  heard  of  the  calamity  that  has  befrJlen  me 
through  the  defalcation  of  my  deputy  at  Bermuda,  who 
has  made  fi-ee  with  the  proceeds  of  two  or  three  ships 
and  cargoes  deposited  in  his  hands,  and  I  am  likely  io 
be  made  responsible  for  the  amount.  You  will,  it  is 
most  probable,  have  an  opportunity  of  returning  my 
prison  visits ;  as,  if  it  comes  to  the  worsts  the  Bules 
must  be  my  residence.  However  (as  I  have  just  written 
to  Lord  Byron),  Unity  of  Pioce  is  one  of  Aristotle's 
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Rules^  and,  as  a  poet,  I  must  learn  to  conform  to  it. 
By-the-bye,  he  has  made  many  inquiries  about  you  in 
his  two  last  letters  to  me,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you  before  I  write  to  him  again.  I  hope  you  will 
like  my  Irish  Mdodies  better  than  you  liked  LaUa 
Rookh. 

You  were  right  about  the  verses  to  Sir  H.  Lowe- 
Yours,  my  dear  Hunt,  very  truly, 

Thomas  Moobe. 


LETTER  X. 

Paris,  August  20,  iSai. 

My  deab  Hunt, — I  take  the  opportimity  of  a  frank 
to  send  you  a  hasty  line  of  acknowledgment  for  your 
kind  mention  of  me.  I  was  indeed  most  happy  to  see 
the  announcement  of  your  recovery,  for  public  as  well 
as  private  reasons — for,  though  you  have  right  good 
auxiliaries,  there  is  but  one  Sichmond  in  the  field 
after  all. 

This  is  a  very  delightful  place  to  live  in,  and  if  I 
was  not  obliged  to  stay  in  it,  I  should  find  the  time 
pass  happily  enough ;  for  were 

EVn  Paradise  itself  my  prison, 
Still  I  should  long  to  leap  the  crystal  walls. 

Your  friend  Mr.  Bowring  and  I  were  rather  unlucky  in 
our  attempts  to  meet,  but  we  dnd  meet  at  last,  and  I 
liked  him  exceedingly. 


D  p  2  r^        T 
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THE  LATE  DUEL. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Morning  PatL^ 

Sir, — Though  I  am  conscious  how  little  the  afiair 
in  which  I  have  been  lately  engaged  can  merit  a 
moment's  attention  from  the  public,  yet,  as  some  pains 
have  been  taken  to  misrepresent  the  motives  and  the 
manner  of  it,  I  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven  for  addressiiig 
a  few  words  to  you  upon  the  subject.  In  the  first  place 
the  quarrel  is  not  to  be  considered  as  literary.  Though 
by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  decrees  of  criticism,  I 
am  aware  that  they  are  not  to  be  reversed  by  an  appeal 
to  the  pistol.  The  review,  however,  which  Mr.  Jeffirey 
had  written,  appeared  to  me  to  contain  more  personality 
than  criticism ;  to  impute  to  me  motives  for  publica- 
tion which  my  heart  disclaims  and  detests,  and  to  assail 
me  altogether,  much  more  as  a  man  than  as  a  writer. 
Conceiving,  therefore,  that  in  the  present  state  of 
manners,  no  gentleman  can  hold  such  language  towards 
another  with  impunity,  I  returned  a  contradiction  to 
the  assertions  of  Mr.  Jeffrey,  in  terms  too  plain  to  befcv 
a  moment  misunderstood,  and  the  meeting,  of  whidi 
the  public  has  heard,  was  the  consequence. 

With  respect  to  the  ridiculous  story  about  the  load- 
ing of  the  pistols,  I  shall  only  say,  in  addition  to  the 
declaration  of  our  seconds,  who  are  men  not  likely  to 
prefer  the  safety  of  a  friend  to  his  honour,  that  any 
person  who  takes  the  trouble  of  inquiring  at  Bow  Street 
will  learn  that  the  pistol  which  the  officer  took  from  me^ 
was  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  regularly  loaded ; 
though  from  some  accident  in  the  carriage  of  the  pistols 
to  town,  that  of  Mr.  Jeffi^y  was  without  a  ball,  and 
that  the  discovery  of  this  circumstance  was  made  a 

»  Morning  P&it,  Monday,  Aogust  i8,  1806. 
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ground  for  detaining  my  pistols  a  day  or  two  after  the 
magistrate  had  consented  to  restore  iiiem. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.,  &c., 

T.  M00B£. 
Bniy  Street,  St.  Jameses,  August  16,  1806. 


TO  MRS.   SHELLEY 

ON  BSCEIPT  OF  HBB  COLLBCTBD  EDITION  OK  SHBLLET*8  POSMS. 

April  17,  1839. 

I  am  quite  ashamed  of  not  having  acknowledged 
sooner  your  precious  and  welcome  present,  precious 
doubly,  as  Shelley's  work  and  your  gift.  I  have  a  horror 
of  sitting  down  to  write,  and  in  that  respect,  at  least, 
am  fiiremeTU  poite^  always  on  my  feet.  Villainous 
pun !  but  I  have  not  time  to  make  a  better,  and  so 
you  must  forgive  me.  I  forget  whether  I  told  you 
that  I  am  also  embarked  in  a  Collective  Edition,  and 
am  just  now  employed  in  pruning  my  juvenilities  (cruel 
operation  I)  for  the  Press.  Li  looking  over  these  young 
things  (which  I  had  almost  entirely  forgot)  I  find  my- 
self alternately  chuckling  over  what's  good  in  them, 
and  wondering  and  cursing  at  what  is  bad. 

I  do  not  think  of  being  in  town  before  the  middle 
of  May,  but  hope  to  find  you  then  well  and  flourishing. 

Yours  ever, 

T.  MOORB. 
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[The  following  paragraphs  ate  derived  from  a  quarto  maniucript 
book  of  Moore's,  partly  in  pencil,  partly  in  ink,  containing^in  ^ 
minutest  hand,  and  with  innumerable  oorrections  and  interline- 
ations that  render  it  almost  indecipherable,  a  mass  of  Jeztracts, 
memoranda,  and  rough  notes,  on  the  coyer  of  which  he  has  written* 
« Chiefly  References  for  my  Byron^— -T.  Moose.*] 
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B.'8  DISLIKE  to  company  and  love  of  solitude,  common 
to  persons  with  very  lively  imaginations,  and  who 
have  not  the  power  of  giving  their  fancy  vent  in 
conversation. 

The  stagnation  of  Byron's  talent  during  his  married 
life.  Had  he  sunk  into  a  good  husband,  would  have 
lost  his  subsequent  and  finest  things.  For  such  wonders 
a  great  price  must  be  paid,  and  one  cannot  have  the 
tame  and  the  grand  together. 

B.  disposed  to  fall  gently  into  the  ways  of  those  he 
lived  with — to  respect  what  they  respected.  Would 
have  followed  to  a  certain  degree  the  standard  set  up 
for  character  in  England,  but  ill-used  and  chased  as  he 
was  from  its  society,  he  became  irritated,  and,  placed 
out  of  the  reach  of  these  social  influences,  degenerated. 
The  praise  he  gives  me  in  his  letters  is  so  evidently 
the  result  rather  of  his  good  nature  and  affection  than 
his  judgment,  that  I  have  the  less  scruple  in  laying  it 
before  the  world. 

Lord  B.'s  modesty — his  looking  up  to  all  the  men 
he  lived  with — mention  this  in  talking  of  his  praises  of 
me. 

His  slowness  in  discovering  his  talent  for  humorous 
poetry. 
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The  wonderful  power  his  mind  showed  in  being 
^ble  to  concentrate  itself  upon  great  subjects  in  the 
midst  of  such  society  as  he  kept  in  Italy — ^applicable 
•chiefly  to  Bavenna. 

I  always  anticipated  opposition  from  LadyByron, 
&c.,  about  the  Memoirs,  and  could  easily  perhaps  have 
braved  it,  but  was  not  prepared  to  expect  his  sister,  all 
his  friends,  &c. 

The  freedom  of  spirit  against  religion  all  did  veij 
well  in  Voltaire's  time,  before  the  grand  experiment 
was  tried;  but  since  the  Revolution  it  has  become 
I  rather  TnauvaU  ton,  and  of  late,  fortunately  perhaps 
for  the  world,  literature  has  gone  rather  on  the  other 
tack. 

Avow  my  having  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from 
the  connexion  with  Hunt.  Had  myself  refrised  to  join 
him  in  a  journal,  because  I  thought  he  ought  to  stand 
alone.  Had  often  asked  me  to  join  him  in  undertakings, 
but  I  never  would. 

Excited  himself,  evidently,  by  reading  on  the  suh- 
jeots  he  was  employed  about. 

Who  is  M.  S.  Q-.,  to  whom  one  of  the  early  poems  is 
^tddressed  ? 

To  ask  fiobhouse  or  Kinnaird  or  Drury  if  they 
know  who  are  the  boys  mentioned  in  *  Childish  Becol- 
lections,' — ^Lycus,  Euryalus,  &c. 

Must  write  to  Bees  to  get  me  Anecdotes  of  Lord 
Byron^  published  by  Knight  and  Lacy  in  1825. 

People  are  deceived  by  the  sound  into  rating  the 
ssTise  &r  above  its  value.  Translation  exposes  thi& 
Bead  Homer  in  Madame  Dacier. 

Byron,  the  first  very  great  poet  who  did  not  range 
himself  on  the  right  side  of  human  things. 

Inquire  of  Drury  and  others  whether  there  exists 
•any  copy  of  that  private  edition  of  Lord  B's  early 
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poems,  which  he  had  printed  before  he  published  them 
in  1807,  and  to  which  he  alludes  in  a  note  on  '  Childish 
BeooUections.' 

Inquire  of  Druiy  about  Hobhouse's  poems,  published 
while  he  was  abroad.  There  were  some  of  Lord  B.'s 
in  the  volume. 

His  parody  on  the  speech  from  the  'Medea'  on 
the  summit  of  the  Cyaneans,  a  strong  proof  of  the 
atrange  mixture  of  the  sublime  and  ridiculous  in  his 
mind. 

B.'8  great  love  for  Lord  C.  lay  entirely  in  his  recol- 
leetion  and  fancy — he  did  not  see  enough  of  him  to 
have  these  cooled  by  collisions  of  opinion,  by  '  trouble- 
some sincerity/  as  he  himself  calls  it,  and  all  those  little 
rubs  and  shocks  which  the  best  friends,  who  live  much 
together,  must  experience  from  each  other. 

Must  get  Sheppard's  Devotions^  in  which  there  is 
a  letter  from  B.  Must  see  also  in  Dr.  Clarke's  Bemains 
what  he  sajrs  of  him. 

Scrope  Davies'  sending  to  ask  the  loan  of  B.'s  pistols 
to  shoot  himself.  Answer — he  should  be  very  happy, 
but  that  the  pistols  were  great  favourites  of  his,  and 
he  was  afraid  that  they  would  be  taken  as  a  deodand. 

What  was  the  exact  period  of  his  love  for  Miss 
Chaworth  ?  It  could  not  have  been  '  during  the  year 
he  passed  in  Notts  away  from  college,'  for  though  he 
spea^  of  '  a  violent  though  pure  passion '  at  that  time, 
he  says  that  the  object  of  it  is  dead. 

The  change  of  my  style  not  so  much  in  deference  to 
my  critics  as  to  my  subject.  In  treating  of  politicians 
or  political  subjects,  one  may  venture  to  excite  a  little 
the  imagination  of  the  reader  by  occasional  flights,  but 
when  a  poet  like  Lord  Byron  is  the  subject,  so  many 
images  remembered  and  derived  from  his  Works  occur 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  that  it  would  be  both 
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presumption  and  bad  policy  to  intrude  one's  own  med^ 
dling  images. 

Must  see  the  reviews  of  the  Hours  of  IdleMS8  a^ 
the  end  of  1808  and  beginning  of  1809,  Oriiicali 
MoTvbUy,  and  particularly  the  Eclectic^  in  which  thera 
was  a  personal  attack  on  B.  (as  he  mentions  in  his  first 
letter  to  Dallas),  written,  as  he  supposed,  by  a  reverendj 
doctor  in  theology.  It  is  eyident  that  B.  was  flattere(| 
by  being  thus  attacked,  and  still  more  by  the  thought 
that  it  was  a  clergyman  who  did  it.  The  comparisonj 
too,  between  himself  and  the  bad  Lord  Lyttelton  evi- 
dently tickled  that  peculiar  vanity  of  his,  which  made 
him  delight  in  being  thought  worse  than  he  was. 

There  could  not  be  a  worse  preparation  for  marriagpe 
than   Byron's  preceding  life.     Had  never  known  any 
domestic  connexions,  no  regularity  of  a  home,  none  of 
that  deference  to  women  and  that  respect  for  their  good 
qualities  which  a  youth  passed  among  female  relatives 
inspires.     The  women  he  had  been  intimate  with  all  of 
the  worst  kind  ;  even  what  he  called  love  having  been 
squandered  on   worthless   and   corrupt   persons — then 
marrying  a  woman  so  rigidly  the  opposite  of  all  he  had 
been  accustomed  to — ^who  brought  virtue  in  its  least 
agreeable  form — ^a  pedant  in  goodness,  precise  and  cold 
in  all  her  tastes  and  habits. 

Inquire  about  the  edition  of  his  Hours  of  Idleiuss 
which  contains  the  verses  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  quoted 
by  Madame  de  Belloc. 

Confess  myself  too  much  under  the  influence]  of 
attachment  and  admiration  to  be  able  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  his  character.  Besides,  I  myself  (whatever  I  may 
have  heard)  never  saw  or  experienced  anything  from  him 
that  was  not,  &c.,  &c. 

The  general  impression  left  upon  us  by^B.'s  Works 
I  is  a  sense  of  power — ^power  wantoning,  as  it  were,  in 
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the  excess  of  its  own  stxength,  and  too  versatile  in  its 
operatioiis  to  produce  any  one  simple  and  durable  feel- 
ing in  onr  hearts.  Vivacity,  gloom,  tenderness,  sar- 
<asm,  succeed  each  other  too  rapidly  for  the  current  of 
ordinary  feeling  to  follow  them;  we  wonder  without 
mnpathising ;  and  the  very  power  of  the  artist  leads  us 
to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  man.  That  diversity  of 
character,  which  dramatists  represent  through  fictitious 
personages,  Byron  assumed  himself;  and  he  was  either 
the  villain,  the  enthusiast,  the  lover,  or  the  jester, 
according  as  the  wantonness  of  his  omnipotent  genius 
fiu^ested.  This  the  great  secret  of  his  whole  course, 
his  descents  as  well  as  his  flights,  exuberant  power 
throwing  itself  out  in  all  directions.  B.  the  first  poet 
that  ever  mixed  these  incongruities.  Ariosto,  whom  he 
<nriginally  intended  to  make  his  model  in  Chiide  Ha/rold 
(and  foiled),  was  altogether  different. 

The  two  Journals  exhibiting  the  turn  of  his  thoughts 
and  habits  at  two  such  very  different  periods  of  his  life, 
and  in  such  different  scenes — the  one  in  the  first  blaze 
of  his  fame  in  London,  &c.,  &c. 

£goism  almost  invariably  a  characteristic  of  men 
of  genius.  Their  mental  resources  make  them  inde- 
pendent of  others.  Besides,  their  imagination  is  with 
difficulty  satisfied :  everything  combines  to  throw  them 
bock  on  themselves.  Have,  in  general,  been  homeless 
animals. 

Whatever  deduction  may  be  made  from  Lord  B/s 
generosity  in  his  praise  of  me  from  the  consideration  of 
how  little  he  had  to  dread  from  my  rivalry,  the  same 
cannot  be  sisdd  of  his  enthusiasm  about  Scott,  whom  he 
had  every  reason  to  consider  a  dangerous  rival. 

Dependence  upon  others  is  the  great  source  of  social 
afiection.     Men  of  great  genius,  who  are  independent  of 
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external  lesonices,  who  love  solitude,  and  gmerally  li^^ 
in  a  state  of  abstraction,  are  in  every  respect  unfit  for 
domestic  life. 

The  true  piovince  of  poetry  is  to  embellish  and 
dignify  this  life,  and  shed  a  light  ovct  the  fatnre,  and 
the  poet  who  employs  his  art  in  blackening  and  degrad- 
ing human  nature,  and  throwing  the  darkness  of  eternal 
death  over  the  prospect  before  us,  runs  coimter  to  the 
purposes  of  his  high  calling.  Byron  could  not  hdp 
shedding  these  glories  as  he  went,  in  spite  of  the  general 
perverseness  of  his  intention.  The  light  escaped,  in 
spite  of  him,  at  every  instant. 

Another  consideration  is  that  superior  natures  have 
almost  invariably  taken  the  bright  side  of  things.  As 
we  see  in  ordinary  life  that  it  is  generally  the  least 
enlarged  minds  that  are  most  ready  to  find  fault  and  be 
fastidious,  so  it  is  in  the  views  taken  of  the  world  by 
the  poetic  observer  and  the  mere  grumbler.  There 
may  be  a  tinge  of  sadness  in  the  admiration  which  the 
former  feels,  but  there  is  no  malignity  or  depreciating 
spirit.  The  ton  moqueur  was  never  yet  the  tone  of  a 
lofty  genius,  and  it  was  what  alone,  perhaps,  prevented 
Voltaire  from  being  a  great  man.  Even  he  avoided  it 
in  his  loftiest  efforts.  The  doubter  naay  be  conscien- 
tious, but  the  scoffer  never. 

In  general  the  lives  of  poets  have  but  little  to  do 
with  their  works — their  habits,  affections,  peculiaritiefi, 
are  but  faintly  reflected  in  them.  We  therefore  seldom 
feel  liiuch  interest  in  them.  In  B.'s  case,  however,  it  is 
altogether  different.  He  has  not  left  a  scrap  of  writing 
upon  which  he  did  not  stamp  an  image  of  himself. 

B.'s  scene  with  Lady  Blessington — the  B.'s  near 
their  departure — lying  on  the  sofa  while  they  were  at 
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diimer — ^burst  out  a-ciying.  Lady  B.,  fearing  that  he 
might  be  ashamed  of  it,  saying,/  One  is  often  in  that 
sort  of  mood,  when  one  cannot  help  crying  from  ner- 
vousness.' ^  Nervousness  I '  angry  that  she  should  think 
it  arose  from  anything  but  feeling. 

Lord  Holland  expostulating  with  Lord  B.  on  the 
line  about  Lord  Carlisle — 

The  paralytic  puling  of  Carlisle, 

as  an  attack  upon  a  personal  misfortune.  <  What,  good 
(jod  I  do  you  mean  to  say  he  is  actually  paralytic,  and 
me  of  all  men  [looking  down  at  his  foot]  to  attack 
such  an  infirmity.  Fll  alter  it  instantly'  (or,  *ril 
^^pologise  instantly ' — query  ? — ^the  satire,  I  believe,  had 
been  then  suppressed).  However,  that  evening  some 
attack  appeared  on  Lord  B.,  in  the  Courier^  I  believe, 
&nd  next  day  he  said  to  Lord  H. :  ^  It  is  now  out  of  the 
question ;  I  cannot  after  this  retract  anything,  as  the 
fellows  would  triumph  over  me.'  Must  ask  Lord  H.. 
about  this. 

The  Rebellion  at  Harrow — three  claimants  for  the 
mastership — Evans,  Mark  Drury,  and  Butler.  Wild- 
man  at  the  head  of  the  party  for  M.  Drury.  A  boy 
telling  him  '  Byron '  (who  was  at  first  inclined  to  Evans) 
^  will  not  join  because  he  will  not  act  second  to  any  one, 
but  you  can  secure  him  by  giving  up  the  leadership  to 
him.'  W.  did  so,  and  Byron  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  party.  B.  was  never  pupil  to  Butler,  though  he 
lived  in  the  house  with  him.  Butler  sending  his  invita- 
tions according  to  the  usual  form  at  the  end  of  a  term — 
considered  always  as  a  sort  of  Royal  command.  B.'s 
answer  that  he  could  not  dine  with  him.  Butler  after- 
wards questioned  him  before  the  boys  on  the  subject — 
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i^hether  he  had  anyone  coming  to  dine  with  him? 
*  No.'  *  You  must  have  some  reason.  Lord  B.'  *  I 
have.'  'WTiat  is  it?'  «WTiy,  if  you,  Dr.  Butler, 
should  happen  to  pass  through  my  part  of  the  county 
when  I  was  at  Newstead,  I  certainly  should  not  ask 
you  to  dine  with  me,  and  therefore  feel  that  I  ought 
not  to  dine  with  you.' 

Lord  Delaware  one  of  his  pets  at  Harrow.  W. 
thinks  his  passion  for  him,  Clare,  Dorset,  and  Wing- 
field  was  very  much  their  being  brother  nobles.  W., 
being  a  monitor,  one  day  had  put  Delaware  on  his  list 
for  punishment.  B.  coming  up  to  him,  said,  ^  W.,  I  find 
you  have  got  Delaware  on  your  list;  pray  dont  lick 
him.'  '  Why  not  ? '  *  Why,  I  don't  know,  except  that 
he  is  a  brother  peer ;  but  pray  don't,'  &c.     W.  dicL 

It  was  the  grating  of  the  window  in  Butlei^s  hall 
that  B.  pulled  down. 

Mrs.  B.,  arriving  fi:-om  Aberdeen  with  B.  aad  Mary 
Gay,  asking  at  the  toll-bar  whether  there  was  not  a 
nobleman's  estate  near — whose  was  it  ?  *  It  was  Lord 
Byron's,  but  he  is  dead.'  *  And  who  is  the  heir  now?' 
*They  say  it's  a  little  boy  that  lives  at  Aberdeen/ 
<  This  is  him,  Gtod  bless  him  1 '  said  Mary  Gray,  turning 
to  the  child  and  kissing  him.  Mrs.  B.  then  stayed  at 
Newstead,  while  Byron  was  put  under  the  care  of 
Lavender  at  Nottingham.  Lavender's  method  was, 
filling  his  hands  full  of  oil  and  nibbing  the  foot  with  it 
for  a  long  time,  and  then  twisting  it  round  and  screwing 
it  up  in  a  wooden  machine.  Byron  in  great  pain. 
Bogers,  who  was  employed  at  this  time  to  read  Latin 
with  him  (read  Virgil  and  Cicero),  said,  *  My  lord,  I 
don't  feel  comfortable  at  having  you  sitting  opposite 
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me  theie,  in  such  pain  as  you  must  be/  '  Never  mind^ 
Mr.  Sogers,  you  shall  not  see  any  signs  of  it  in  me/ 
His  quizzing  Lavender,  who  was  an  ignorant  quack ; 
writing  down  letters  in  all  sorts  of  forms,  and  asking 
Lavender  what  language  it  was  ;  and  Lavender,  wishing 

to  appear  to  kDow,  would  say  it  was  ,   On  Lord 

B.'s  being  in  the  neighbourhood  after  his  return  from 
abroad,  he  bid  some  one  tell  Bogers  that,  beginning 
from  a  certain  line  which  he  mentioned  in  Virgil,  he 
could  recite  twenty  lines  on,  which  he  remembered  having 
read  with  Bc^rs  while  he  was  suffering  the  most  dread- 
ful pain. — ^When  B.  came  of  age,  there  was  a  ball  given 
and  an  ox  roasted.  Hanson  danced  at  the  ball.  Byron's 
system  of  starvation  began  early;  sweating  himself 
down;  had  himself  buried  in  the  manure-bed,  and 
remained  three-quarters  of  an  hour;  walking  up  the 
hill  in  a  great-coat, — Was  never  at  any  expense ;  the 
girls  (his  harem)  all  in  service  about  him ;  was  remarked 
to  have  been  like  his  grand-uncle  in  this,  who  kept  a 
woman,  but  made  her  work  very  hard. 

Mrs.  B.  lived  at  Southwell  while  B.  was  in  London 
and  at  Harrow ;  during  this  time  Newstead  let  to  Mr. 
Clay  (?)  and  to  Lord  Grrey  de  Buthyn,  who  had  it 
Bome  time.  When  B.  came  home  from  Harrow  he  used 
to  have  a  bed  at  Lord  Grey's  and  board  with  Mrs. 
Nealy  in  the  yard.  B.  sent  down  a  girl  from  St. 
James's  Street ;  the  consultation  of  Mrs.  Fletcher  about 
her  with  my  informant — ^  a  nice,  modest-looking  girl.* 
This  girl  wheedled  B.  out  of  a  (Nottingham)  lace  gown 
of  his  mother's,  one  of  the  relics  he  had  preserved ;  the 
other  relics  were  a  muff"  and  a  work-bag. 

The  melancholy  letters  of  B.  fix»m  abroad  used  to 
make  his  mother  cry.  Mrs.  B.  died  in  a  fit  of  passion 
about  the  bills  of  the  upholsterer.  Brothers.  Was 
sitting  on  her  bed  when  the  fit  seized  her;  her  death 

E  E 
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very  speedy.  B.  did  not  arrive  till  she  was  a  ocnpse. 
His  mother's  waiting-woman,  in  passing  at  night  bv 
the  room  where  the  body  was,  found  that  B.  was  sitting 
with  it  in  the  dark;  went  and  expostulated  with  him. 

He  burst  into  tears,  and  said, '  Oh,  Mrs.  ,  I  had 

but  one  friend  in  the  world,  and  I  have  lost  her." 
Hobhouse  and  he  quarrelled  once  (before  the  voyage), 
and  Hobhouse  went  oflF  to  town. — B.  boxing  with  Rush- 
ton  during  his  mother's  funeral. 

Byron's  habit  of  carrying  little  pocket-pistols  while 
a  boy.  This  passion  in  some  degree  hereditary,  for  Sir 
S.  Warren  related  that  once  when  he  dined  with  the  old 
Lord,  there  was  a  case  of  pistols  placed  on  the  table. 

The  neighbourhood  all  thought  it  would  be  a  match 
between  B.  and  Miss  Chaworth.  She,  Miss  Munday, 
(afterwards  .Duchess  of  Newcastle)  and  B.  used  to  be 
always  riding  and  playing  together.^ 

B.  used  often  to  show  old  Murray  the  place  he  had 
prepared  for  him,  B.  himself,  and  the  dog.  Old  Murray, 
on  Wildman's  mentioning  the  subject  (from  somebody 
joking  with  the  old  man  about  it),  said,  in  answer  to 
Wildman's  question,  *  whether  it  was  still  his  wish  to 
be  buried  there  ? '  'I  have  been  thinking  of  that,  sir, 
and  if  I  was  sure  my  lord  would  not  be  put  there,  I 
must  say  that  I  wouldn't  like  to  be  with  the  dog  alone.* 

Never  would  visit  any  of  the  neighbouring  gentle- 
men ;  very  close  with  respect  to  expenditure. 

The  page  that  came  down  firom  Lady  Lamb's— 
doubt  among  the  servants  whether  it  was  a  boy  or  girl. 

Wildman's  account  of  Cameron  at  Madame  D -s;  * 

the  first  night  B.  saw  her;  his  going  away  with  her; 

>  The  second  sentence  is  erased  in  the  MS. 
*  This  name  is  illegible  in  the  MS. 
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redeemed  her  from  D *  for  ICX)  guineas.    Break- 

fiisted  with  B.  afterwards  out  at  .     The  separate 

l)Qd8  B.  always  had  with  women.     ^  Tell  Miss  Cameron 
to  come  down.'    Wildman's  surprise. 

There  was  an  execution  on  Newstead  by  Brothers, 
the  upholsterer,  in  18 10  for  i,5cx>!.  A  notice  being 
pasted  on  the  house,  old  Murray,  fearing  to  take  it 
down,  yet  feeling  for  the  dignity  of  the  house,  pasted 
some  brown  paper  over  it. 

There  were  four  skulls  placed  upon  light  pedestals 
in  Byron's  study  found  at  the  same  time  with  the  cup   . 
skull.    B.  alludes  to  this  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Dallas. 

The  private  play  at  Mr.  Leacroft's  at  Southwell; 
acted  Penruddock  and  Tristram  Fickle ;  the  dining-room 
at  Leacroft's  fitted  up  as  a  theatre.  See  his  Prologue, 
which  he  spoke  himself,  in  his  Poems.  Colonel  Lightfoot, 
of  the  Forty-fifth,  one  of  the  actors.  Dr.  Pigot  another, 
and  the  two  Miss  Leacrofts.  One  of  the  latter  married 
to  Captain  Oakes,  Glocestershire.  The  epilogue,  in 
which  there  were  good-humoured  portraits  of  all  the 
actors,  written  by  Beecher  and  spoken  by  Byron. 
Beports  that  it  was  satirical,  and  that  they  were  all  to 
be  taken  off;  previous  rehearsal,  in  which  it  was  to  be 
heard  and  withdrawn  if  thought  wrong.  B.'s  suppres- 
sion of  his  mimicry,  in  consequence  of  which  the  actors 
themselves  entreated  it  might  be  preserved.  His 
coming  out  with  the  imitation  on  the  night. 

The  first  publication  of  B.  was  for  private  circula- 
tion, Fugitive  Pieces.  Beecher's  poetical  expostulation 
on  the  licentiousness  of  some  of  tibe  pieces.     B.'s  ready 

'  This  name  is  illegible  ia  the  M& 
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concurrence  in  his  view  of  it.  Embarrassed  about  the 
copies  he  had  sent  out ;  recalled  them,  and  Beecher  saw 
the  whole  of  the  impression  burned,  except  the  copy  he 
has  in  his  possession,  and,  I  believe,  another  which  was 
Htent  to  too  great  a  distance  to  be  recalled.  This  was  in 
1806.  The  burning  took  place  immediately  on  the  day 
of  his  correspondence  with  Beecher,  which,  according  to 
the  date  of  Byron's  poem,  was  November  26,1806.  He 
immediately  then  set  about  printing  another  edition, 
in  order  to  substitute  copies  for  those  which  he  had 
withdrawn  fix)m  his  friends.  This  impression  was  about 
100,  and  was  printed  the  beginning  of  1807,  ^^^  °^^^^ 
published.  Almost  immediately  after  followed  the 
publication  of  the  Hours  of  Idleness,  which  went  into 
a  second  edition,  the  title  Hours  of  Idleness  being 
omitted,  and  the  volume  called  merely  Poems,  Original 
mui  Translaiied.  This  second  edition  was  dedicated  to 
Lord  Carlisle. 

B.  saying  to  Miss  Pigot :  *  I  don't  know  how  it  is, 
I  sing  a  great  deal  better  to  your  playing  than  to  other 
people's.'  *  That's  because  I  play  to  your  singing,  while 
others  make  you  sing  to  their  playing.' 

Being  one  day  out  of  spirits,  Beecher  represented  to 
him  all  the  advantages  he  possessed,  among  other  things 
*  a  mind  that  placed  him  above  the  rest  of  mankind.' 
'  Ah  I '  he  said,  *  if  this  [laying  his  hand  on  his  head] 
places  me  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  this  [pointing 
to  his  foot]  places  me  far,  far  below  them.' 

Captain  Leacroft's  expostulating  with  him  on  his 
attentions  to  his  sister — some  threats  of  calling  him 
out-  Byron  ready  to  meet  him*  Afterwards,  on 'con- 
sulting Beecher,  resolved  never  to  go  near  the  house 
iigain,  and  firmly  kept  his  resolution. 
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B/s  habit  of  answering  his  correspondents  imme-    / 
diately  gave  to  his  letters  all  the  aptitude  and  freshness 
of  replies  in  conversation. 

His  peculiarity  in  not  being  able  to  describe  any- 
thing that  he  had  not  actually  seen.  What  he  saw,  he 
embellished ;  but  he  must  have  seen  it,  could  not 
imiagiiie  it.  Difference  between  this  and  those  persons 
whose  imagination  deals  best  with  what  they  have  not 
seen ;  whom,  from  their  love  of  truth,  facts  chill,  be- 
cause they  cannot  depart  from  them,  and  consequently 
cannot  elevate  them. 

Must  see  the  file  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  at  the 
beginning  of  1816  on  the  subject  of  B.'s  separation 
from  Lady  B. 

It  was  natural  that  such  times  should  produce  such 
a  poet  as  Byron.  The  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  day 
was  as  much  embodied  in  him  poetically  as  it  was  in 
Napoleon  politicMy  and  militarily. 

Hobhouse's  account  of  the  storm  in  which  B.  and 
Shelley  were  so  nearly  lost  on  the  Lake.  Shelley  wishing 
to  die  shortly  and  easily, — going  down  and  sitting  on  the 
great  trunk  and  holding  by  the  rings;  the  contest 
between  them.  B.  insisting  that  he  would  endeavour 
to  save  Shelley,  and  Shelley  refusing.  At  length  B., 
by  threatening  to  go  down  with  him,  prevailed  on  him 
to  let  go  the  rings,  and  tied  S.  and  himself  together  by 
a  handkerchief,  I  think.  S.  as  brave  as  a  lion,  H. 
says. 

Lord  B.  a  poet  through  every  moment  of  his  exist- 
ence. The  avowals  (or  rather  imputations)  of  his  own 
wickedness — which  people  took  aii  pied  de  la  lettre — 
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were  but  shadows  of  poetiy  passing  over  his  imagina- 
tion, and,  afl  it  were,  reflected  in  his  conversation. 

As  B.  showed  much  of  the  man  in  the  boy,  he  also 
continued  afterwards  to  show  the  boy  in  the  man ;  and 
an  inspired  schoolboy  was  what  he  more  than  anything: 
else  gave  one  the  idea  of.  The  intellect  and  passions 
of  the  man  showed  themselves  prematurely  in  the  boy : 
and  the  folly  and  fanfctroTicide  of  the  boy  mixed  with 
the  understanding  of  the  man. 

B.'s  attempt  at  Ariostoism  in  the  first  cantos  of 

.  Childe  Harold  a  failure ;  easier  to  introduce  touches  of 

pathos  or  sublimity  in  a  work  generally  comic  than 

to  descend  from  the  grave  and  grand  to  the  light  or 

humorous. 

Success  at  the  University  requires  undivided  atten- 
tion to  its  studies.  A  lively  and  versatile  mind  thirst- 
ing for  general  information  will  not  apply  itself  in  this 
manner,  but  will  wander  in  all  directions ;  and  hence 
generally  the  dullest  most  succeed  there. 

Such  a  combination  of  contrary  powers  always  at 
work,  coidd  the  brain  have  stood  it  long?  The  only 
sign  of  monomania  his  passion  to  be  thought  bad. 

What  produced  in  Byron's  poetic  characters  the  in- 
consistent union  of  *  one  virtue  with  a  thousand  crimes' 
arose  from  his  combining  in  these  fanciful  creations  the 
generous  qualities  he  really  possessed  with  the  bad  ones 
he  wished  to  pass  for  having. 

What  all  think  (bad  as  well  as  good)  he  uttered— 
the  shadows  that  pass  through  other  people's  minds  he 
finced  and  emhodied. 
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Kor  was  it  in  the  creations  of  his  femcy  only  that 
this  versatility  and  love  of  variety  showed  itself;  one 
of  the  most  pervading  mishaps  of  his  life  may  be  traced 
to  the  same  fertile  source.  The  pride  of  personating 
every  description  of  character,  evil  as  well  as  good» 
influenced,  as  we  have  seen,  but  too  much  of  his  con- 
duct ;  and  as  in  his  poetry,  his  own  experience  of  the 
ill-effects  of  passion  was  made  to  furnish  materials  to 
his  imagination,  so  in  action  his  imagination  supplied 
most  of  the  dark  colouring  under  which  this  pride  of 
appearing  all  things,  dark  as  well  as  bright,  so  often 
led  him  to  disguise  his  true  aspect  from  the  world. 
To  such  a  perverse  length,  indeed,  did  he  sometimes 
carry  this  fancy  for  self-defamation,  that  if,  as  he  him- 
self in  moments  of  depression  supposed,  there  was  any 
tendency  to  derangement  in  his  mental  faculties,  on. 
this  point  alone  could  it  be  pronounced  to  have  showed 
itaelf.  In  the  early  part  of  my  acquaintance  with  him, 
when  he  most  gave  way  to  this  humour  (it  was  ob- 
servable afterwards,  when  the  world  joined  in  his  own 
opinion  of  himself,  he  rather  shrunk  from  the  echo),  I 
have  known  him,  when  a  little  under  the  influence  of 
wine,  as  we  have  sat  together  after  dinner,  to  fall 
seriously  into  one  of  these  dark  and  self-accusing  moods, 
and  throw  out  hints  of  his  past  life  and  its  deeds,  with 
an  air  of  mystery  designed  evidently  to  evoke  curiosity 
and  interest.  He  was,  however,  too  promptly  alive  to 
the  least  approaches  of  ridicule  not  to  see  that  gravity 
was  becoming  somewhat  of  an  effort  of  politeness  on 
the  part  of  his  hearer,  and  from  that  time  he  never 
again  tried  this  sort  of  romantic  mystification  upon  me. 
From  what  I  have  known,  however,  of  his  experiments 
in  this  way  upon  more  impressible  listeners,  I  have 
little  doubt  that  to  produce  effect  at  the  moment  there 
is  hardly  any  crime  so  dark  of  which  in  the  excitement 
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of  this  acting  upon  the  imagination  of  others,  he  would 
not  hint  that  he  had  been  guilty ;  and  it  has  sometimes 
occurred  to  me  that  the  real  secret  cause  of  his  lady's 
separation  from  him,  round  which  herself  and  her  legal 
advisers  have  thrown  such  a  formidable  mystery,  may 
after  all  have  been  nothing  more  than  some  dramatic 
trial  of  his  own  &ncy  and  of  her  credulity,  some  in- 
vention in  the  dramatic  guise  of  confession  of  undefined 
horrors  meant  merely  to  mystify, — his  temptation  to 
such  tricks  being  increased  by  the  precise  character  of 
his  hearer ;  but  which  the  lady,  unluckily  for  both,  so 
little  understood  him  as  to  take  seriously. 

From  the  time  of  our  first  meeting  there  seldom 
elapsed  a  day  that  Lord  Byron  and  I  did  not  see  each 
other,  and  our  acquaintance  ripened  into  intimacy  and 
friendship  with  a  rapidity  of  which  I  have  seldom  seen 
an  example.  I  was,  indeed,  lucky  in  all  the  circum- 
stances attending  my  first  introduction  to  him.  In  a 
generous  nature  like  his  the  pleasure  of  repairing  an 
injustice  would  naturally  give  an  additional  stimuloB 
to  any  partiality  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  inspire  him 
with ;  while  the  manner  in  which  I  had  sought  this 
reparation,  free  as  it  was  frpm  resentment,  anger,  or 
defiance,  left  nothing  painful  to  remember  in  the  trans- 
actions between  us,  no  compromise  or  concession  that 
could  wound  self-love,  or  take  away  from  the  grace  of 
that  frank  friendship  to  which  he  at  once  so  cordially 
and  imhesitatingly  admitted  me.  I  was  also  not  a  little 
fortunate  in  forming  my  acquaintance  with  him  before 
his  success  had  yet  readied  its  meridian  burst,  before 
the  triimiphs  that  were  in  store  for  his  genius  had 
brought  the  world  all  in  homage  round  him,  and  among 
the  splendid  crowds  that  courted  his  society,  even 
claims  far  less  humble  than  mine  could  have  had  but  a 
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feeble  chance  of  fixing  his  regard.  As  it  was,  the  new 
scene  of  life  that  opened  upon  him  with  his  success, 
instead  of  detaching  us,  as  it  might  have  done,  from 
each  other,  only  multiplied  our  opportunities  of  meeting 
and  increased  our  intimacy.  In  that  society  where  his 
birth  entitled  him  to  move,  circumstances  had  already 
placed  me,  notwithstanding  mine  ;  and  when,  after  the 
appearance  of  ChUde  Ha/roldj  he  came  to  mingle  with 
the  world,  the  same  persons  who  had  been  my  intimates 
and  friends  became  his :  our  visits  were  mostly  to  the 
flame  {daces,  and  in  the  gay  and  giddy  round  of  a 
London  spring  we  were  (as  in  one  of  his  own  letters  he 
expresses  it)  'embarked  in  the  same  Ship  of  Fools 
together.' 

But  at  the  time  when  we  first  met  his  position  in 
the  world  was  most  solitary.  Even  those  coffee-house 
<K>mpanion8  who,  before  his  departure  from  England, 
bad  served  him  as  a  sort  of  substitute  for  more  worthy 
society,  were  either  relinquished  or  had  disappeared,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  associates  of  his  col- 
lege days  (to  whom  he  appeared  very  strongly  attached), 
Mr.  Dallas  and  his  solicitor  seemed  to  be  the  only 
persons  whom  even  in  their  very  questionable  degree  he 
could  boast  of  as  friends.  Though  too  proud  to  complain 
of  this  singularity  in  his  lot,  it  was  evident  that  he  felt 
it,  and  that  this  sort  of  cheerless  isolation  to  which  his 
youth  had  been  abandoned,  was,  on  entering  into  man- 
hood, one  of  the  chief  sources  of  that  resentful  disdain 
of  the  world  which  even  his  subsequent  success  in  it 
-came  too  late  to  remove.  The  effect,  indeed,  which  his 
<x)mmerce  with  society  afterwards  had,  for  the  short 
time  it  lasted,  in  softening  and  exhilarating  his  temper, 
showed  how  fit  a  soil  his  heart  would  have  been  for  the 
growth  of  all  the  kindlier  feelings,  had  but  a  little  of 
this  sunshine  of  the  world's  smiles  shone  on  him  earlier. 
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At  the  same  time,  in  all  such  speculations  as  to 
what  might  have  been,  nnder  other  ciicmnstances,  his 
character,  it  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  hi$ 
very  defects  were  among  the  elements  of  his  greatness, 
and  that  it  was  out  of  the  struggle  of  the  light  of  his 
nature  with  its  darkness  that  his  mighty  genius  drew 
its  strength.  A  more  genial  and  fostering  introduction 
into  life,  while  it  would  doubtless  have  softened  and 
disciplined  its  mood,  might  have  impaired  its  vigour^ 
and  the  same  influences  that  would  have  diffused 
smoothness  and  happiness  over  his  life,  might  have 
been  &tal  to  its  glory.  In  a  short  poem  of  his,  which 
appears  to  have  been  produced  at  Athens  (as  I  find  it 
written  in  a  leaf  of  the  original  MS.  of  ChUde  Haroldy 
and  dated  Athens,  1811),  there  are  two  lines  which, 
though  hardly  intelligible  as  connected  with  the  lest 
of  the  poem,  may,  taken  separately,  be  interpreted  as 
implying  a  sort  of  prophetic  consciousness  that  out  of 
the  wreck  and  ruin  of  his  heart  the  immortality  of  hi^ 
name  was  to  arise. 

We  frequently,  during  the  first  months  of.  our  ac- 
quaintance, dined  alone  together ;  and  having  no  Clab 
in  common  to  resort  to — the  Alfred  being  the  only  one 
to  which  he  at  that  period  belonged,  and  I  being  a 
member  of  none  but  Watier's,  our  dinners  were  either 
at  the  St.  Alban's  or  at  his  old  haunt •  Under- 
standing me  to  have  expressed  a  wish  to  belong  to  the 
same  Club  with  him,  he  good-naturedly  lost  no  time  in 
proposing  me  as  a  candidate ;  but  the  resolution  I  had 
then  nearly  formed  of  leading  in  future  a  country  life 
being  at  variance  with  this,  I  wrote  to  beg  that  he 
would,  for  the  present  at  least,  withdraw  the  proposal 

During  all  this  time,  and  through  the  suoceedifl^ 
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months  of  January  and  February,  his  poem  of  Child& 
Harold  was  in  progress  through  the  press ;  and  to  the 
changes  and  additions  which  he  made  in  the  course  of 
printing,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  of  the 
work  owe  their  existence.  On  comparing,  indeed,  hi& 
first  rough  draught  of  the  two  Cantos  with  the  poem  as- 
we  have  it  at  present,  we  are  made  sensible  of  the  power 
which  true  genius  possesses,  not  only  of  surpassing 
others,  but  of  improving  on  itself.  •  •  .  There  were 
also  in  the  poem,  as  first  written,  several  stanzas  full 
of  direct  personality,  an<l  some  degenerating  into  a 
style  even  more  familiar  and  ludicrous  than  that  of  the 
description  of  a  London  Sunday,  which  still  disfigures 
the  first  Canto. 

In  thus  mixing  up  the  light  with  the  serious,  it  was 
the  design  of  the  poet  to  imitate  Ariosto.  But  it  is  far 
easier  to  rise  with  grace  and  eflFect  from  the  level  of 
a  story  generally  familiar  into  an  occasional  burst  of  t. 
pathos  or  splendour  than  to  interrupt  a  prolonged  tone 
of  solemnity  by  any  descent  into  the  ludicrous  or  the 
light.'  In  the  former  case  the  transition  may  soften  or 
elevate,  but  in  the  latter  it  almost  invariably  shocks ; 
for  the  same  reason,  perhaps,  that  a  touch  of  patho& 
or  high  feeling  in  comedy  has  a  peculiar  charm,  while 
the  intrusion  of  comic  scenes  into  tragedy,  however 
sanctioned  among  us  by  habit  and  authority,  rarely 
fails  to  offend.  The  noble  poet  was  himself  convinced 
of  the  fEiilure  of  the  experiment,  and  in  none  of  the 
succeeding  cantos  of  ChUde  Harold  repeated  it. 

It  is  a  scepticism  whose  sadness  calls  far  more  for 
pity  than  blame,  and  through  whose  very  doubts  is 
discernible  an  inborn  warmth  of  piety,  which  they 
have  been  able  to  obscure,  but  not  to  chill,  and  which 

»  Vid^  tnprh,  p.  422. 
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even  under  this  cloud  is  worth  all  the  cold,  shallow 
belief  of  the  dignities  in  religion  who  ajs  little  reason  as 
they  feel. 

At  the  same  time  with  ChUde  Harold  he  had  three 
other  works  in  progress  through  the  press.  •  »  .  The 
note  upon  the  •  »  •  poem  which  had  been  the  hasty 
origin  of  our  acquaintance  was  withdrawn  in  this 
edition,  and  a  few  words  of  explanation  substituted, 
which,  before  they  were  committed  to  the  press,  he 
had  the  kindness  to  submit  to  my  perusal*  But  as  my 
fiole  object  had  been  the  satisfaction  of  my  own  feelings, 
without  any  view  whatever  to  a  public  atonement,  I 
attended  but  little  to  the  terms  of  the  explanation,  and 
have  since  wholly  forgotten  them. 

In  the  month  of  January,  the  whole  of  the  two 
cantos  of  Ghilde  Harold  being  printed  oflF,  some  of  the 
poet's  friends,  and  among  others  Mr.  B.  and  myself,  were 
so  bx  favoured  as  to  be  indulged  with  a  perusal  of  the 
sheets.  In  adverting  to  this  period  in  his  memoranda 
Lord  B.  mentioned,  as  one  of  the  discouraging  omens  that 
preceded  the  publication  of  this  poem,  that  some  of  the 
literary  friends  to  whom  he  had  shown  it  expressed 
doubts  of  its  success,  and  that  one  of  them  had  told 
him  '  it  was  too  good  for  the  age.'  "^Mioever  may  have 
pronounced  this  opinion  (and* I  am,  I  fear,  the  person 
that  must  plead  guilty  to  it),  the  age  has,  it  must  be 
owned,  most  triumphantly  refuted  the  imputation  upon 
its  taste  which  the  remark  implied. 

ANCESTOBS  OF  LOBD  B. 

A  biographer,  to  do  justice  to  Lord  B.  in  the  manner 
he  himself  would  have  wished,  should  certainly  not  omit 
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to  notice  the  antiquity  of  the  family  from  which  he 
descended.  Among  his  strongest  feelings  was  that  of 
his  rank  and  ancient  descent.  The  first  poem  in  his- 
Hours  of  IdlenesSy  written  in  1803^  when  he  was  fifteen 
years  of  age,  contains  a  proud  enumeration  of  some  of 
the  heroes  of  his  race.  Old  Bobert,  John  of  Horiston, 
&c.  (Must  inquire  into  all  these — the  old  pictures  at 
Newstead — some  still  remaining — *  Little  Sir  John  with 
the  great  beard.')  Some  story  thought  to  be  connected 
with  the  images  on  the  panels  at  Newstead,  as  on  all  of 
them  there  is  the  head  of  a  female,  with  a  Moor  on  one 
side,  and  generally  a  Christian  on  the  other,  gazing  at 
her.  As  some  of  Byron's  ancestors  served  in  the  Holy 
Wars,  as  he  says  in  the  poem  just  alluded  to : 

Proudly  to  battle 
Led  their  vassals  from  Europe  to  Palestine's  plain, 

^ese  groups  are  supposed  to  allude  to  some  of  the 
adventures  that  befel  them. 

Byron  standing  before  the  tomb  of  Galileo,  with 
Sogers,  in  the  Santa  Croce,  at  Florence  (where  there 
are  also  the  tombs  of  Machiavelli,  Michael  Angelo,  &c«), 
said :  '  I  have  a  pleasure  in  looking  upon  that  monu- 
ment— he  was  one  of  ua '  (meaning  noble). 

BIBTH  AND  CHILBHOOD. 

Bom  January  22,  1788 — Dallas  says  at  Dover,  the 
inscription  on  the  urn  says  in  London.  Mdme.  de  Belloc 
(on  what  authority  ?)  represents  him  as  bom  *  dans  une 
terre  de  sa  m^re,  a  30  milles  d' Aberdeen.'  Dr.  Ewing, 
of  Aberdeen,  in  quoting  to  me  the  authority  of  Byron's 
uorse,  Mary  Gray,  says  her  impression  was  that  he  wa» 
bom  in  London,  for  she  understood  that  the  celebrated 
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Dr.  William  Hunter,  aocouohear  in  London,  attended 
his  mother  on  the  occasion.  Dr.  Ewing  tells  me  the 
Aberdeen  people  are  much  inclined  to  dahn  tnm  as  a 
native.  He  used  sometimes  to  speak  of  himself  as 
Scotch. 

His  name  of  Gordon  was  that  of  his  mother  (Miss 
<jordon),  and  assumed  in  compliance  with  a  condition 
imposed  by  will  on  whoever  should  marry  her. 

He  appears  to  have  been  sent  when  four  years  old 
to  a  school  at  Aberdeen  kept  by  Mr.  Bower,  from  whose 
•day-book  the  following  extract  has  been  sent  to  me  br 
Mr.  Grrant,  of  Aberdeen,  successor  to  the  said  school- 
master, Mr.  Bower : — 

Qeoi^  Byron  Gordon,  19th  November,  1792.     1793, 1»i^ 
one  guinea. 

Mr.  Bower's  terms  for  reading  (says  mycorrespondent, 
Mr.  Grant)  were  five  •  shillings  per  quarter,  so  that 
young  Byron  must  have  been  under  his  care  about  a 
twelvemonth.  On  entering  her  son  at  this  school  Mrs. 
Byron  said  to  Mr.  Bower,  *  I  have  sent  him  to  you  tha^ 
he  maybe  kept  i/a  abovij*  from  which  Mr.  Grant  infers 
that  she  already  found  it  difficult  to  manage  him. 
From  1793  to  1795  Mr.  Grant  cannot  trace  him,  but 
supposes  he  may  have  been  during  that  interval  at 
Banff  Academy,  or  in  the  Highlands.  In  1795  t^ 
-entered  the  Grammar  School  of  Aberdeen,  where  he 
remained  till  the  summer  of  1798.  Mr.  Grant  W 
•examined  the  public  catalogue  of  the  school,  and  sap* 
that  his  name  does  not  appear  after  that  period. 

Must  not  forget  Byron's  consolation  for  his  lamene<> 
in  the  Greek  proverb  quoted  in  one  of  his  letters.  Can 
hardly,  however,  quote  it,  if  I  recollect  the  words 
Alright. 
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Mrs.  Shelley  tell^  me  she  heard  a  heedless  girl  onee 
j^ay  to  him, '  I  think  you  have  a  little  of  the  Scotch 
accent.'   *  Good  God !  I  hope  not.   I  am  sure  I  haven't, 

rd  rather  the  whole  d d  country  were  simk  in  the 

ocean.     I  the  Scotch  accent  I ' 


MRS.   HUSTEBS. 

B.  was  a  rough  boy — was  two  years  younger  than 
herself — she  thought  nothing  of  him — ^was  in  love  with 
Musters  at  the  time.  Byron's  hatred  of  dancing. 
Scene  at  Matlock  on  her  dancing  with  some  person  who 
was  unknown^  to  her ;  his  saying  pettishly,  *  I  hope  you 
like  your  friend.'  A  vulgar  Scottish  cousin  some  time 
after  coming  up  to  him,  Mi«B  Chaworth  retorted  the 
same  phrase:  'I  hope  you  like  your  friend.'  Was 
alarmed  once  by  a  ghost  he  saw  at  Newstead — (this 
at  a  later  period)  something  indistinct  he  saw  in  the 
dusk — related  by  Mrs.  Leigh,  who  was  with  him  at  the 
time.  B.'s  quarrel  with  his  mother  at  Southwell,  each 
thinking  that  the  other  meditated  self-destruction,  and 
going  round  to  the  apothecaries  to  warn  them  against 
supplying  poison. 

Asked  her  whether  the  hall  at  Annesley  was  the 
oratory  he  mentions  ?    Said  she  supposed  it  might  be. 

Thinks  it  possible  she  might  have  said  what  he 
mentioned  in  his  Memoirs :  '  What  1  me  care  for  that 
lame  boy  I ' 

His  mother  had  his  nativity  cast  when  he  was  very 
young.  Mrs.  B.  wished  to  pass  for  a  single  woman,  but 
the  fortune-teller  told  her  she  was  married,  and  had  a 
son  who  was  lame — that  he  would  be  in  danger  of  being 
poisoned  before  he  came  of  age,  and  would  be  twice 
married,  his  second  wife  to  be  a  foreigner. 

Passed  six  weeks  at  one  time  at  Annesley  while  his 
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mother  was  at  Southwell,  Used  at  first  to  go  hack  to 
Newstead  every  night  to  sleep,  saying  he  was  afraid  to 
sleep  at  Aimesley  because  he  thought  that  the  pictures 
had  taken  a  grudge  to  him  on  account  of  the  duel,  and 
would  come  down  firom  their  frames.  At  last  one 
evening  he  said,  ^  I  saw  a  hogle  last  night,'  which  when 
the  girls  (Miss  C.  and  her  cousin)  were  puzzled  to  know 
the  meaning  of,  he  repeated, '  I  saw  a  bogle — a  ghost— 
and  will  not  go  home  to-night.'  From  this  time  he 
always  slept  there.  Used  to  pass  his  time  chiefly  in 
riding  with  Miss  G.  and  her  cousin,  or  in  sitting  doing 
nothing,  pulling  his  handkerchief,  or  in  firing  at  a 
door  which  opens  on  the  teirace,  and  which  still  (Mrs. 
M.  says)  has  the  marks  of  his  bullets.  (By-the-bye, 
Miss  Pigot  told  me  that  whenever  he  had  nothing  else 
to  say  he  would  always  say  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 9,  10). 
The  only  thing  Mrs.  Musters  remembers  to  justify 
the  passage  about  her  lover  on  his  hasty  steed  was 
their  going  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill  together  to  see 
the  races  at  a  distance.  He  was  very  fond  of  sitting 
to  hear  her  play  the  air  of  Mary  Anne,  a  great  favourite 
of  his — ^partly  on  account  of  the  name.  Used  to  boast 
of  a  locket  he  had  that  somebody  had  given  him.  Was 
proud  of  his  beauty :  used  to  say, '  I  think  Pm  a  good- 
looking  fellow.' 

Appearance  of  B.  at  Cephalonia  excited  great 
sensation.  The  figure  of  Tartar  with  his  high  feather 
and  his  silver  epaulets.  B.,  while  he  retained  his  brig^ 
riding  often  by  the  Marina,  or  Parade,  out  to  the  point 
opposite  to  the  Guardiana  island — ^people  all  trying  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  him.  Used  to  put  spurs  to  his  horse 
when  any  group  of  ladies  appeared,  and  set  off  with  his 
attendants  after  him.  Used  sometimes  aftierwaids  to 
ride  attended  by  a  Suliote  in  hia  picturesque  costame. 
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Mr.  H.  B.  most  in  his  confidence.  His  visit  to  Ithaca 
and  going  to  the  Fountain  of  Arethusa  with  the  resident. 
Said,  ^  If  the  Grieek  Crovemment  cannot  pay  me  what  I 
have  advanced,  I  will  take  land  or  some  villages,  and 
collect  the  Suliotes  and  live  as  their  landlord.' 

Arrived  at  Argostoli  August  6,  1823,  in  the  brig 
^Hercules,'  which  he  had  freighted  to  convey  himself 
and  stores*  Ghtmba,  H.  Brown,  Trelawney,  and  Dr. 
Bruno,  an  Italian  physician,  on  board  the  ship  in  the 
harbour  for  four  weeks.  Despatched  first  H.  Brown, 
and  shortly  afterwards  Trelawney,  to  get  accurate  in- 
formation of  Greece.  Paid  off  the  vessel,  landed 
stores,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Metaxata,  a 
pleasant  village  four  miles  and  a  half  from  Argostoli. 
Continued  till  December  27,  when  he  embarked  for 
Missolonghi.  Received  with  respect — ^waited  on  by 
Colonel  D.  (?)  who  commanded  .in  the  absence  of  the 
governor — ^went  to  an  evening  party  at  Colonel  D's. 
Dined  with  the  officers  of  the  garrison — made  a  short 
speech  on  his  health  being  drunk,  with  which  he  was 
pleased.  Asked  Colonel  D.  veiy  often  if  he  had  done 
well,  if  he  had  acquitted  himself  properly,  so  little  as 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  public  speaking.  Dr.  Kennedy's 
intended  lecture  to  a  few  friends  on  the  truth  of  the 
C.  religion — one  of  them  mentioned  it  to  B. — his 
expressing  a  wish  to  be  present.  ^  You  know,'  he  said, 
'  I  am  reckoned  a  black  sheep  ;  yet  after  all,'  he  con- 
tinued, ^  not  so  black  as  the  world  believes  me.'  Said 
he  would  convince  Dr.  Kennedy  that  if  he  had  not  &ith 
he  had  at  least  patience,  and  would  listen  throughout 
the  prescribed  time  (twelve  hours)  without  interrupting 
him.  Lord  B.  said  that  he  did  not  like  to  be  called 
an  infidel,  as  it  was  '  a  cold  and  chilling  appellation.' 

F  F 
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I 
The  lecture  was  on  a  Sunday.     The  audience  d^d  not 

hear  Dr.  K.  through  his  twelve  hours.     I  saw,  says  the 

Doctor,  that  his  lordship's  patience  was  evidently  at  an 

end^  and  that  he  wished  to  be  a  speaker,  and  no  longer 

a  hearer.     B.  said  that  when  he  was  young  he  went 

regularly  to  church,  read  theological  works,  and  was 

particularly  pleased  with  Barrow ;  said  that  he  was  not 

an  infidel  who  denied  the  Scriptures  and  wished  to 

remain  in  unbelief ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  very 

desirous  to  believe,  as  he  experienced  no  happiness  in 

having  his  religious  opinions  so  unsteady  and  unfixed. 

But  he  could  not  understand  the  Scriptures.   Respected 

those  who  conscientiously  believed,  but  saw  so  many 

who  were  Christians  because  they  were  paid  for  being 

go,  and  from  some  other  such  motive  which  he  found 

out  in  them,  that  his  reliance  on  the  sincerity  of  their 

believing  was  much  shaken.     To  the  similitude  used 

by  Dr.  K.  of  the  potter  and  his  clay,  B.  renoiarked  that 

he  would  certainly  say  to  the  potter,  if  he  were  broken 

in  pieces,  'Why  do  you  treat  me  thus  ?'    He  also 

observed  that  if  the  whole  world  were  going  to  hell,  he 

would  prefer  going  with  them  to  going  alone  to  heaven. 

Byron  astonishing  the  standers-by  with  his  theological 

knowledge    (mentioning    Barrow,    Stillingfleet,   &c), 

which  Dr.  K.  questions,  and  contradicts  the  assertion 

that  went  about  that  he  himself  was  astonished  at  B.^s 

knowledge.     '  Lord  Calthorpe  was  the  first  who  called 

me  an  atheist  when  we  were  at  school  at  Harrow,  for 

which  I  gave  him  as  good  a  drubbing  as  ever  he  got  in 

his  life/    B.'s  liveliness  and  affability.     Speaking  on 

the  utility  of  prayer,  B.  said  to  Dr.  K. :  '  Prayer  does 

not  couBist  in  the  act  of  kneeling,  nor  in  repeating 

certain  words  in  a  solemn  manner.    Devotion  is  the 

I  affection  of  the  heart,  and  this  I  feel ;  for  when  I  view 

the  wonders  of  creation  I  bow  to  the  majesty  of  Heaven, 
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and  when  I  feel  the  enjoyments  of  life,  health,  and 
happiness,  I  feel  grateful  to  Crod  for  having  bestowed 
them  upon  me.'  Had  his  sister's  pocket-bible  with 
him,  and  read  it  continually.  The  thing  that  seemed 
mofit  to  strike  Byron  (merely  because  it  was  poetical) 
was  Dr.  K.'s  idea  that  Satan's  appearance  before  Crod 
in  Job  must  be  taken  literally.  ^  Lord  B.  again  ex- 
pressed how  much  the  belief  of  the  real  appearance  of 
Satan  to  hear  and  obey  the  commands  of  God  added  to 
his  views  of  the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  the  Creator.' 
B.  did  not  attend  any  more  of  the  ipeetings  before 
mentioned,  and  Dr.  K.  seemed  to  be  glad  of  it,  as  the 
remarks  of  B.  (talking  as  he  would  be  excited  to  do  for 
impression  and  effect)  could  be  of  little  service  to  his 
military  hearers.  The  other  conversations  were  with 
B.  alone.  B.'s  comparison  of  the  witch-scene  in  Saul 
with  Goethe's  devil  (Mephistopheles),  his  opinion  that 
the  former  was,  taking  actors,  circumstance,  &c.,  into 
account,  the  finest  and  most  finished  witch-scene  ever 
written  or  conceived.  Goethe's,  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  sublime  specimens  of  human  conceptions.  The 
anecdote  of  the  man  in  the  papers  (which  Dr.  K. 
mentioned  to  him),  who  one  evening  brought  Cam  in 
his  hand  to  a  friend,  and  read  some  passages  of  it  to 
him,  in  which  doubts  of  immortality  and  of  justice 
upon  earth  are  expressed,"  and  directed  his  attention 
to  what  you  had  said.  Next  morning  he  shot  himself. 
Lord  B.  looked  serious.  This  seemed  to  make  a  great 
impression  on  B.,  and  he  frequently  after  recurred  to 
it.  <  I  do  not  reject  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  I 
only  want  sufficient  proofs.'  A  frequent  question  of 
his,  *  What,  then,  you  think  me  in  a  very  bad  way  ? ' 
^  But,'  answered  he,  ^  I  am  now  in  a  fairer  way.  I 
already  believe  in  predestination,  which  I  know  you 

ff2 
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believe  in,  and  in  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart  in 
general,  and  of  my  own  in  particular.  Thus  you  see 
there  are  two  points  in  which  we  agree.  I  shall  get  at 
the  others  by  and  by,  but  you  cannot  expect  me  to 
become  a  perfect  Christian  at  once.'  Lady  B-,  he  said, 
was  a  great  person  among  the  Socinians.  Had  had 
many  disputes  with  her  upon  religion,  but  on  comparing 
all  points  together,  found  that  her  religion  was  very 
much  the  same  with  his  own.  Praised  Shelley  highly. 
Lord  B.  on  these  occasions  never  let  an  opportunity  for 

*  a  joke  or  pun  escape,  but  still  nothing  in  his  manner 
of  levity,  or  a  wish  to  mock  at  religion.  Showed  great 
misgivings  and  unwillingness  about  going  to  Greece. 
'  After  all,'  said  he*,  *  it  is  my  own  indolence  that  makes 
me  dislike  to  move,  for  though  I  have  been  a  sort  of 
wanderer  on  the  earth,  I  have  always  quitted  each 
place  of  residence  with  some  regret,  from  a  dislike  oi 
trouble  and  care,  I  suppose.'  Byron  had  Southwood 
Smith's  book  with  him,  and  was  much  pleased  with  its 
opportune  [reference]  to  the  '  shocking  doctrine,'  &c. 
&c.  'I  cannot  decide  the  point,'  said  his  lordship, 
'  but  to  my  present  apprehension  it  would  be  a  most 
desirable  thing  could  it  be  proved  that  ultimately  all 
created  beings  were  to  be  happy.  This  would  appear 
to  be   most  consistent  with  a   God  whose  power  is 

;  omnipotent,  and  whose  principal  attribute  is  love.  I 
,  cannot  yield  to  your  doctrine  of  the  eternal  duration  of 
punishment ;  this  author's  opinion  is  more  humane, 
and  I  think  he  supports  it  very  strongly  from  Scripture.' 
The  Doctor,  of  course,  all  for  eternal  damnation.  Dr. 
Kennedy  sent  him  the  accoimt  of  Rochester's  death. 
Had  great  contempt  for  the  (Jreeks,  and  looked  only  to 
their  cause — nil  boni  prceter  cauaam.  '  I  am  nearly 
reconciled  to  St.  Paul,  for  he  says  there  is  no  diflfereDce 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks,  and  I  am  exactly  of 
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the  Bame  opinion,  for  the  characters  of  both  are  equally 
vile.'  Dr.  K.'8  grave  proofs  that  he  had  mistaken  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  very  amusing.  The  liberal 
way  in  which  he  spoke  of  Hunt  as  a  man  of  talents 
and  sincerity,  and  that  he  would  7U>t  desert  him.  *  Do 
you  continue  to  read  your  Bible?'  *I  do,'  he  said, 
*  every  day.'  *  Do  you  add  prayer  to  it  ?  '  *  No,'  he 
said,  '  I  am  not  so  far  advanced,  and^  as  I  said  before, 
you  must  give  me  time.' 

Hearing  of  his  daughter  Ada  being  ill — ^her  complaint 
a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head — a  complaint,  he 
said,  to  which  he  himself  was  subject.  His  right  eya 
inflamed  while  at  Cephalonia — imputed  it  to  having 
read  a  good  deal  of  late.  '  If  I  said  anything  dis- 
respectful of  Lady  B.  I  am  very  much  to  blame.  Lady 
B.  deserves  every  respect  from  me,  and  certainly 
nothing  could  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  a  recon- 
ciliation. (K.  had  expressed  his  hope  to  see  this  some 
day  or  other).  His  bringing  actresses  to  the  house  all 
false.  Had  sent  Hobhouse  to  her  to  know  the  cause  of 
her  leaving  him,  who  almost  went  down  on  his  knees 
to  her.  ^I  am,  and  always  have  been,  ready  for  a 
reconciliation.' 

No  more  tragedies,  having  so  completely  failed  in 
them,  as  they  say. 

Left  his  house  at  Metadata  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  an  English 
gentleman's.  On  the  day  he  was  to  embark  found  him 
reading  Quenti/a  Durwa/rd.  He  was,  as  usual,  in  good 
spirits.  Left  a  donation  for  the  school  for  Greek 
females  at  Cephalonia.  Dr.  K.'s  anger  at  the  motto  of 
the  Grxeek  Telegraph. 

From  the  time  of  his  arrival  till  his  death  was  the 
happiest  and  brightest  (Dr.  K.  says)  of  his  life.  He 
was  not  writing  any  poem,  nor  engaged  in  any  vice. 
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He  was  kindly  received,  and  had  9  prospect  of  glory 
before  him.  He  had  expected  not  to  be  so  well  received. 
It  was  while  living  on  board  the  brig  he  made  his  trip 
to  Ithaca.  Had  some  idea  of  going  to  Constantinople 
to  release  some  Greek  captives.  As  to  the  danger,  the 
worst  they  could  do  was  to  put  him  in  the  Seven 
Towers. 

*You  must  have  been    highly  gratified,'  said  a 
Scottish  gentleman  who  accompanied  him  &om  Ithaca^ 

*  by  the  classical  remembrances,'  &c.  &c.  '  You  quite 
mistake  me,'  said  Lord  B.,  ^  I  have  no  poetical  humbug 
about  me.  I  am  too  old  for  that.  Ideas  of  that  sort 
are  confined  to  rhyme.' 

<  Take  care,'  said  a  gentleman  who  was  riding  with 
him,  when  they  came  to  a  difficult  pass  of  the  road, 
'take  care,  lest  you  fall  and  break  your  neck.'  'I 
should  not  like  that,'  said  his  Lordship,  *  but  should 
this  leg  of  mine  be  broken,  of  which  I  have  not  much 
use,  I  should  not  mind,  and  perhaps  I  might  get  a 
better.' 

The  woman  who  washed  for  him  (at  Cephalonia),  a 
soldier's  widow,  had  a  smart,  genteel-looking  girl,  her 
daughter,  about  fifteen,  whom  she  occasionally  sent  to 
his  lordship's  house  with  the  linen.  Lord  £•  noticed 
this,  and  wrote  to  Wm.  H.  of  the  regiment,  and 
requested  he  would  tell  her  mother  not  to  send  her 
daughter  any  more.  'You  know,'  he  said,  'what  a 
parcel  of  rascals  my  household  is  composed  0^  and  I 
should  not  like  the  poor  girl  to  get  any  injury.  And 
don't  fail,'  he  added,  '  to  let  Dr.  E.  know  this  good 
action  of  mine.' 

Said  that  he  came  out  to  the  islands  prejudiced 
against  Sir  T.  Maitland's  government  of  the  Greeks. 

*  But  I   have    now   changed  my  opinion.    They  are 
such  barbarians  that,  if  I  had  the  government  of  them* 
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I  would  pave  these  very  roads  with  them.'  With  the 
officers  who  went  out  to  him  he  used  to  jest,  laugh, 
smoke,  and  drink  brandy-and-water  and  porter  with 
the  best  of  them. 

Had  generally,  he  said,  a  sullen  and  ill-natured  fit 
every  evening  at  eight  o'clock ;  rued  then  to  scold  the 
servants,  &c.,  till  the  fit  was  passed. 

Wrote  letters  firom  Nelasah  to  the  Greek  Grovem- 
ment,  warning  them  of  the  consequence  of  dissension^ 
&c.  &c.  Tribute  to  his  strong  and  sound  political  views 
by  Coimt  Delladicemo — ^nothing  £BUiciful,  &c.  &c.,  but 
all  correct  and  enlightened.  His  comfortless  residence 
at  Missolonghi — the  household  always  in  confusion — 
servants  in  different  uniforms,  just  whatever  they  liked, 
some  very  grotesque. 

He  said  that  when  he  and  Hobhouse  were  together 
in  Albania,  Hobhouse  laid  hold  of  a  great  quantity  of 
manuscript  paper,  which  had  fallen  out  of  his  portman- 
teau, and  asked  what  it  was.  On  being  told  that  it  was 
an  account  of  B.'s  early  life  and  opinions,  he  persuaded 
him  to  bum  it,  *  For,'  said  he,  *  if  any  sudden  accident 
occur  they  will  print  it,  and  thus  injure  your  memory.' 
'  The  loss,'  he  said,  <  is  irreparable.' 

In  hearing  the  different  causes  alleged  for  his  sepa^ 
ration,  he  seemed  amused  at  the  falsehood  and  absurdity 
of  them.  When  he  had  heard  all  he  said,  ^  The  causes 
were  too  simple  to  be  soon  found  out.' 

He  used  to  say  Trelawney  was  an  excellent  fellow 
till  his  La/ra  and  Gorewi/r  spoiled  him  by  his  attempt- 
ing to  imitate  them. 
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Byron  (Fletcher  says  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  K.)  used 
while  at  Nivier,  near  Venice,  to  dismount  from  his 
horse  when  a  procession  was  passing  and  fall  on  his 
knees  till  it  passed,  and  once  gave  a  severe  reproof  to 
his  groom  for  not  doing  the  same. 

Fondness  for  alliteration.     In  fifth  edition  altering 
For  well  had  Conrad  leam'd  to  awe  the  crowd, 
changed  to  ^  curb  the  crowd.' 
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Abebdeen,  Lord,  15 

Addison  at  Venice,  152,  note ;  his 

Freeholder,  229,  note 
Adile  de  Shumge,  79 
iEschjlns,  his  Agamemncn  quoted, 

221 
Alfieri,  155 
Almanack  des  Gourmands^  qaoted, 

292,  note 
Amours  of  Daphnis  and  CMoe,  56, 

74 
Ana^reon,  paraphrase  of  the  fifth 

Ode  of,   5;    aUnsion   to,  48; 

Lord    ThurloVs     translations 

from,  49 
AnneBdeyn^  117-144 
Anthologia  Hihemiect,  2-6 
Apnleins,  quoted,  135 
Arabian  i^^igkts,  quoted,  264 
Ariosto,  his  story  of  Isabella  and 

the  Moor,  68 ;  quoted,  238,  note 
^Vristophanes,  his  CUrnds,  39 
Anstotle,    on    the    lang:uage    of 

Tragedy,  133,  3S8;  ^^  -R^es, 

402 
Athanasian  Creed,  the,  31,  181 
Augnstine,   St.,  stranse  doctrine 

of,  61 ;   his  City  of  God,  6$  ; 

his  letters  to  women,  67 

Bicow,  Lord,  quoted,  167,  298 
Bale,  Bishop,  171 
Balzac  on  Tertullian,  64 
Barbeyrac,    his  treatise    'De    la 

morale  des  Pires,*  62 
Basil,  St.,  his  Letter  to  a  fallen 

Virgin,  74 
Bayle,  his  llioughts  on  the"Comet, 

145 ;  his  definition  of  the  term 

Protestant,  246 


CAS 
Beaumarchais,  his  Figaro,  quoted^ 

Beggar's  Opera,  The,  173 

Bel  and  the  Dragon,  22 

Berkeley,  Bishop,  his  essay  on  Tar 
Water,  145 

Bertholdt,  200 

Beza,  retort  of,  22 

Bliicher,  12-14 

Boccaccio,  148 

Boileau,  quoted,  49»  5i»  I03»  347 

Bologna  stone,  the,  277,  345 

Bossuet,  quoted,  99,  note 

Boyd,  Hugh  Stuart,  his  Trans- 
lation of  Select  Passages  from 
the  Fathers,  55-75 

Bread-Fruit  Tree,  The,  17 

Broglie,  Due  de,  discourse  of,  95 

Buchanan's  Elegy  upon  his  Gout,. 
49,  note 

Bunbuiy,  Lady  Sarah,  her  per- 
formance of  Jane  Shore,  170 

Burke,  verses  by,  174 

Bumey,  Dr.,  on  the  origin  of  the 
Italian  opera,  149,  note 

Busby,  Dr.,  on  lird  ThurloVs 
Hermilda,  37 

Bute,  Lord,  as  Lothario,  170 

Butler,  Mr.,  on  Transubstantia- 
tion,  124 

Byron,  Lord,  failure  of  a  poem 
by,  132 ;  his  visits  to  Leigh 
Hunt  in  Horsemonger  Lane 
Gaol,  398 ;  an  amour  of,  400; 
his  correspondence  with  Moore.. 
402,  403;  Notes  for  Life  of,. 
409-440 

Canxtte,  21 
Castlereagh,  Lord,  246 
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Chateaubriand,  76,  77 

Ohiabrera,  154 

Chillingworth,  on  the  Fathers,  56 

Ch^ysoetom,  St,  hiB  Third  Ora- 
tion on  the  Inoomprehensible, 
69;  on  the  efficacy  of  prayer, 
70 

Cicero,  quoted,  83,  162;  venes 
by,  173;  quoted,  247,  248 

CinUiio,  154 

Clemens  AJexandrinns,  62,  65 

Cobbett,  'William,  401 

ColU,  licentious  piece  by,  163 

ColUer,  Jeremy,  59 

Columella,  quoted,  399 

Constant,  Bexqamin,  112 

Comaio,  Luifli,  154 

Comeille,  158 

Cotdn,  Madame,  78,  82 

Cowley,  on  Ovid*s  banishment, 
45 ;  his  translations  from  Ana- 
creon,  49 ;  obscurity  and  quib- 
bling pedantzy  of,  279 

Cranmer,  141 

Czovne,  his  Masque  of  QdittOf 
168 

Curran,  401 

Dantb,  quoted,  44,  note;  desig- 
nation of  his  Divma  Cammedia, 
148 ;  quoted,  347 

Darwin,  quoted,  249 

Dayenant,  Sir  William,  169 

Deuteronomy,  quoted,  31 

Donne,  279 

Dorat,  Les  JBai9er$,  295 

Diyden,  his  Jnnus  Jtftra^w, 
quoted,  78 

Duchesnois,  Mademoiselle  (the 
actress),  78 

Edinburgh  Bkvibw,  Contribn- 

to,  33-220 
Edwani  III.,  233 
Eldon,  Lord,  12,  27,  44,  45,  49 
Elisabeth,  Queen,  78,  230 
Euripides,  his  Ipkiffenia,  quoted, 

144 
Exeter,  Bishop  of,  15,  29 

Fatbxrs,  the,  5S-75 
Einelon  on  Ss,  Basil's  Letter  to  a 
Mian  Viigia,  74,  94 


Fitzgerald,  Lord  Edward,  175 
Fla^t,  Comteese  de.    See  Sousa, 

Mf^dfrn<^  de 
Flood,  Heuiy,  173 
Fox,  Charles  James^  as  an  amateur 

actor,  170 
Frederick  the  Oreat,  188,  245 
French  Novels,  75-92 
French  Official  Life,  92.117 

Gammbb  GtTBToir's  Keedle,  166 
Ghudiner,  Bishop,  138 
Genlis,  Madame  de,  78,  91 
Gesenius,  Dr.,  on  Isaish,  200 
Gibbon,  his  DteUne  and  FaB,  145 ; 

quoted,  151 
Gifford  on  Masques,  167 
Goethe,  his  Gamao,  166,  lufte 
Goldoni  on  the  Mazchese  Alb«^ 

gati,  155 
Grattan,  verses  by,  173-175 
Gregory  NananBen,  SL,  66;  a* 

tracts  from,  71 
Grey,  Lord,  16 
Grower,  H.  M.,   his   Ingedy  of 

Anne  Boleyn^  117, 125-133 

Hbftaiiebok,  the,  of  Mugaret  of 
Navarre,  119,  124 

Heliodorus,  his  romance  of  Tlue- 
gines  and  Gharidea,  63 

Henry  VIII.,  118,  121;  his  lore- 
letters  to  Anne  Boleyn,  124 

Higgins,  Mr.  Godfrey,  210 

Holland,  Lord,  41 

Homer,  208 

Horace,  Lord  Thurlow's  tnnsla- 
tionsfrom,  50;  his  fiunilisz;  60 

Hume,  on  Berkeley,  146,  n<ftt', 
curious  passage  in  the  iiist  edi- 
tion of  his  History,  231,  note 

Hunt,  Lei^,  Moore's  Ictten  to^ 
391-403;  his  Story  qf  Bmxi, 
399 

Irviko,  Edwabd,  25,  30 

Jbffrst,  on  Moore's  rerisr  of 
Lord  Thurlow's  poenUi  35! 
Moore's  duel  with,  404 

Jerome,  St.,  67,  note 

Johnson,  Dr.,  on  AddisoD's  Oi^ 
136 
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Jomon,  Ben,  masqnefl  o(  l68 
JoTtiii,  his  leaning  towazcU  Arian- 

ism,  i8o 
Justin  the  Hartjrr,  St;  57 

KwffWT.ii,  John  Phuip,  126 
Kilkenny  theatarieaU,  171 
Koran,  the,  241,  note,  352 

X«ACTAMTin9,  73 

Ta  Payette,  Madame,  82,  9 1 

LaUa    Bookky     *  divertiMement ' 

from,  169 ;  quoted,  352,  note 
liBmartine,  yerses  by,  translated 

by  Moore,  75,  note,  76 
liamennais,  100 
JjBk  Mothe  le  Vayer,  his  HBxame" 

ton  Ruttique,  62,  note 
Lamp  of  8i.  Agatha,  the,  6 
ijapland  snnset,  345 
Ijoe,  ProfesBor,  Us  Dissertation  on 

the   German    rationalists,   re- 

Tiewed,  199  9qq. 
Leibnits,  188,  note 
Le  Kain,  the  tragedian,  162 
liessing,  &ble  of,  192 
lingard.  Dr.,  124,  125,  note  . 
linnxns,  his  classification  of  bats, 

50 
laiiT,  qnoted,  146,  148 
Lofty  Lorde,  the,  20 
Lofenso  de  Medici,  149, 154 
LonisXIY.,  loi 
Louis,  St.,  ransom  o(  344 
Lttcan,  quoted,  25,  note,  36,  note 
Lucretius,  quoted,  39 
Luther,  quoted,  29,  182,  note 

Machiatsxxi,  as  a  comedian,  151, 

152 
Mahomet,  his  holy  pigeon,  352 
Marpuerite  of  Nayarre,  158 
Mane  Antoinette,  164 
Marot,  Clement,  157 
Martial,  60 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  78 
Masques,  167 
Menage,  42 

Middleton'sLiquiry  into  Miracles, 
,,56,  59,  note 
Miguel,  Don,  14 
MiJman,  De«n,  Ms  Anne  Boleyn, 

iX7i  132-144/  his  History  of 


the  Jews,  z8i ;  his  surprise  on 

hearing  that    Moore  was    the 

author  of  the  article  on  German 

Bationalism  203,  note 
Milner,  Dr.,  226  sqq, 
Milton,  epithet  used  by,  74;   his 

artillery  in  Paradiee  Loi^,  78 ; 

his  Arcades  and    Oomus,   167, 

174;  his  Ckrieiian  Doctrine,  196 
Moira,  Lord,  39s,  397 
Moliire,   his    Bourgeois    GtntiU 

homme,  126 
Montaigne,  qTioted,  146,  159 
Montesquieu,  quoted,  98,  116,  245 
Morgan,  Lady,  her  L1&  of  Salva- 

tor  Bosa,  155,  note 
Morpeth,  Lord,  i^ 
Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History, 

quoted,  63 

Nafolboh,  downfall  of,  43 ;  traits 
of,  108-111 

O'Bribn's  Sound  Towers  of  Ire- 
land, reviewed,  204-220 

Origen,  66,  67,  note 

Orid,  quoted,  12 ;  banishment  o( 
45 

Paihtbob,  93,  225 

Philpotts,  Henry,  Bishop  of  Exe- 
ter, 29-31 

Pitt,  William,  170 

PlAto,  357 

Plautns,  152 

Plotinus,  74 

Politian,  his  Tragedy  of  Orfeo, 
149 ;  yerses  of,  150 

Pompadour,  Madame  de,  her  per- 
formance of  the  part  of  Collette 
in  Les  7Ms  Catuines,  161 

Pope,  his  Bape  of  the  Lock,  59; 
sayiuff  Of,  174 

Power,  Richard,  176 

Poynder,  Mr.,  22 

Pjrophet  of  the  Silver  Veil,  the, 
362 

Prince  Regent,  the,  12- 14,  38,  53, 
256,  note 

PnSieesse  de  Cleves,  La,  91 

Priyate  Theatricals,  145-176 

Posey,  B.  B.,  his  work  on  German 
Rationalism  renewed,  183  s^. 
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IUbbujb,  quoted,  93,  225 
Racine,  his  Esther  and  Jthaliey 

160 
Baddiffe  romaoees,  absnidity  of,  8 
Bt/lector,  The,  393-3W^ 
Boee,  Bey.  Hugh  Jaanes,  his  work 

on  German  Fiotestantism  re- 
viewed, 177  eqq. 
Konnd  Towers  of  Ireland,  204- 

220 
BofUMean,  his  lailtire  as  an  actor, 

163 
Bnssell,  Lord  John,  his  Hutory<^ 

Europe  frcm  the  Veaceof  UtreeiUp 

quoted,  1 16,  note 

Saimt  Patbicx,  Ode  to,  11 

Saint  Swithin,  11 

Salmasius,  64 

Salyator  Boea  as  a  comic  actor, 
154 

Schiller,  his  unsnccessM  perform- 
ance of  Clavigo,  165,  166;  re- 
ligious essay  by,  198 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  his  L{fe  of 
JDrvden  quoted,  212 

Scuderi,  ludicrous  speech  in  his 
tragedy  of  Dido  and  iEneas, 
160 

Shakespeare,  quoted,  36,  51 ;  in- 
debted to  Cinthio  for  some  of 
his  stories,  154 ;  quoted,  177 

Shelley's  Poems,  405 

Shelley,  Mrs.,  letter  of  Moore  to, 
405 

Shenstone,  quoted,  21,  note 

Silvester,  JPope,  238,  note 

Smart,  Sir  George^  40 

Sophocles,  his  Electro,  150,  his 
(Ed^w,  153 

South,  quoted,  65 

Southey,  his  Vtndieia  Eedeaia 
Anglicans,  125;  hia  Doctor,  220, 
note 


WTA 

Sousa,  Madame  de,  novds  oC  75* 

92 
Stael,  Madame  de,  78;  her  JUe- 

magne,  198 
Stephen,  Henry,  40 

Thbtuluan,  62,  64 ;  his  treatise 
De  VtrgimbuB  Fdcndu,  quoted, 

197 

Thurlow,  Lord,  Poems  of,  re- 
viewed, 35-54 

Xoland,  187 

Turner,  Sharon,  on  Margaret, 
(^neen  of  Navarre,  119;  ^ 
defence  of  Henry  VHI.,  121, 
124 

XJLTsaBS,  supposed  identity  of  with 

St.  Patrick,  207,  208 
Usher,  Archbishop,  234,  238,  net* 

Vallakcet,  205-207 

Varillas,  quoted,  149,  note 

Veiled  Prophet,  the^  362 

Venantius  Fortimatus,  73 

Ver-vert,  51 

VincentiuB  Fabridus,  curioaspoem 
by,  249,  note 

Yiigil,  lus  lines  on  Bumoor  quoted, 
113;  his  avoidance  of  certain 
words,  134,  note 

Voltaire,  on  Heniy  VIH..  122; 
on  the  old  Scriptural  disnae, 
156;  his  performanee  cf  the 
part  of  Cic«ro,  162,  his  SikU 
de  Louis  XIV,,  quoted.  24a 
note\  his  Hsksnadt,  quoted, 3431 
note\  romances  of;  304*  34^ 

Warburtok,  quoted,  199 
Wetherall,  23-25,  26 
Whyte,  Samuel  (Moore's  school- 
master). Lines  to,  5 
Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  118 
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Chatto  6- Windus's 

List  of  Books. 

Including  Announcements  for  the  Season  i877-8» 


IMPORTANT  VOLUME  OF  ETCHINGS, 
Folio,  cloth  extra,  £i  lis,  6d. 

Examples  of  Contemporary  Art. 

ETCHINGS  from  Representative  Works  by  living:  English  and 
Foreign  Artists.  Edited,  with  Critical  Notes,  by  J.  Comyns 
Carr. 

Folio,  half-bound  boards,  India  proofs,  2iJ. 

IVilliam  Blake : 

ETCHINGS  from  his  Works.  By  William  Bell  Scott. 
With  descriptive  Text. 

NEIV  VOLUME   OF  HUNTING  SKETCHES. 
Oblong  4to,  half-bound  boards,  2iJ. 

Canters  in  Crampshire. 

By  G.  Bowers.  I.  Gallops  from  Gorseborough.  II.  Scrambles^ 
with  Scratch  Packs.     III.  Studies  with  Stag  Hounds. 

Square  8vo,  cloth,  extra  gilt,  gilt  edges,  with  Coloured  Frontispiece 
and  numerous  Illustrations,  lOf.  (id. 

The  Art  of  Beauty. 

By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Hawbis,  Author  of  "Chaucer  for  Children.'^ 
With  nearly  One  Hundred  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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Ckown  4to,  cantainiDg  24  Plates  beantiinlly  printed  in  Co!oaxs»  with 
detcriptive  Text,  doth  eztn,  gUt,  6/. ;  illustnted  bouds,  3^.  6£ 

j^sop's  Fables 

Translated  into  Homan  Nature.    Bf  C.  H.  Bennett. 

^Fmr  fim  mmd  frgHc  tkt  turn  vtrsim  a/jS*o^s  FahUs  mmti  itar  ami^&i 

9fw  verttam,  of  old  Uorits  dort  n»t  amuse  tketm  tkff  mmt  bt  very  didimdait 
mmd  their  siiuaiiom.  one  mmck  to  it  commiseraied.^'^M.oiMUtc  Post. 


Crown  8to,  doth  extra,  with  639  lUnstTations,  7^.  6^^  a  New  Editkn 
(unifonn  with  *'  The  Englishman's  Hoose  ")  of 

j4  Handbook  of  Architectural  Styles. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  A.  ROSENGARTEN  by  W. 
Collett-Sandass.    With  639  Illnstzations. 

Crown  8vo,  Coloored  Frontispiece  and  mostrationsy  doth  gilt^  7/.  6^ 

A  History  of  Advertising, 

From  the  Earliest  Tunes.  IHnstiated'  by  Anecdotes,  Cniioss 
Spedmens,  and  Biographical  Notes  of  Saccessfol  Adveitiseis. 
By  Henry  Sampson. 

'Bmsin- 
mmyhe 


'^iihtttrmi' 

in^mHim  tmm  *jr  mJfmrtuemomtt^-^orioms,  comnc,  'rormsk^'or  daentriiki  rucailj. 
T%e€km^terom  ^avrimdUs  and  hoajeet*  is /ull of  emUrtainmeni ;  but  ^tksU  tk 
— ' — r  iiselfit/uU/rom  tkefirttfage  U  the  iastr-^ATumsMuu. 


Oown  8yo,  with  Portrait  and  Facsimfle,  doth  extra,  js.  6£ 

Art  emus  IVard's  IVorks: 

The  Works  of  Charles  Farrer  Browne,  better  known  as 

Artemus  Ward.    With  Portrait,  facsimile  of  Handwriting,  &c 

**  TkeamtAoreomkimes  He  /owert  0/  Thathtrav  with  tJkorn  o/AOertSwnA. 

Tie Mmiits  r9$Uod in  with  a  motive  kamd-~otu  ^iMch  has  tko g^t^tiaHngr" 

SATuaDAT  Ravinr. 

Small  4to,  green  and  goId«  6f.  6</.;  gilt  edges,  7/.  (d. 

As  Pretty  as  Seven, 

and  other  Popular  German  Stories.  Collected  by  Luowic 
Becbstein.  With  Additional  Tales  by  the  Biothen  Grdui, 
and  100  lUnstrations  by  Richter. 

**Tkoutmlet  m  pmre  emd  lumUkMi  **ff  ^»in  Aed  over  ddUkeed  m  ntf- 
J^J— ^^Tfy  ^i^^ "^^ *<«»» amdjiowett,  tAe  romeemhmmu  ^fwUdk  ta^' 
Jbtt  tAomigk  4^.*— PaxrAcx. 
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Crown  8to^  doth  extra,  yj.  6^. 

^  Handbook  of  London  Bankers  ; 

With  some  Account  of  their  Predecessors,  the  Early  Goldsmiths  ; 
together  with  Lists  of  Bankers,  from  the  Earliest  London  Direc- 
tory, printed  in  1677,  to  that  of  the  London  Post-Office  Directory 
of  1876.    By  F.  G.  Hilton  Price. 

^AniitUr^HiMgand  um^rttenHinj^  iiiiUwork^  wktek  may  prtvi  m.  uut/ulcam-' 
itrAtUism.  tvwardttktkUUfye/ a  difficult  ntbjtcL  .  .  ^  Mr.  Prict's  amtcdtttt 
mart  tnUHaiumf,  ....  Th*r»  is  aomttkiMg  /nscinnting,  aimasi  romoHiic, 
dm  ike  detail  fivem  us  o/CkU£$  Bank.  .  .  .  Tkert  itagrtai  deal  of  nmtmng 
wwadiMg  amdsoMu  valimbU  ittformatioH  im  iki*  5«9ilr."— Saturday  Review. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  9^. 

Bardsley's  Our  English  Surnames: 

Their   Sources  and    Significations.       By   Charles   Warbing 
Bardslsy,    M.A.     Second    Edition,    revised  throughout,  con- 
siderably enlarged,  and  partially  rewritten. 
••  Mr.  Bardttey  kAtfaUmully  ccmtulted  tkt  crifinal  mudimfal  docttttuntt  and 
tuarks  from  wkick  tke  origin  and  development  ^tumames  can  alone  be  tatiffetc^ 
torily  traced.    He  kae/umiskeda  valnaSU  contribution  to  tke  literature  oftur^ 
uames,  and  we kope  to  kear  more ^kim  intkie  Jield.**—'TiUB&. 

I>emy  8vo,  illustrated,  is,  each. 

Henry  Blackburn 's  Art  Handbooks : 

Academy  Notes  for  1877, 

With    143   Illustrations  of  the  Principal   Pictures  at  Bur- 
lington House :  more  than  One  Hundred  being  Facsimiles  of 
Sketches  drawn  by  the  Artists. 
V  Academy  Notes />r  1875  and  1876  may  also  ie  had^  price 
One  Shilling  each, 

••  We  at  once  take  an  oMortunity  of  ofering  our  tkanks,  as  n-ell  as  tkose 
of  all  visitort  to  tke  £jcktbition,  to  Mr.  Blackburn  for  kts  very  carefully 
executed  retnow  0/ tke  Academy  pictures,  illustrated  by  *f*e  x«x  woodcut 
memoranda  of  tke  principal  pictures,  almost  kalf  oftkemfrom  tkepenctls  ^ 
tke  painters  tkemselves.  A  ckeafor,  prettier,  or  more  convenient  souvemr 
of  tke  Bxkibition  it  would  bo  difficnlt  tp  concttvf  tmd  unreaiPtuMe  to 
expect,"— Tmn. 

Pictorial  Notes  in  the  National  Gallery, 

The  British  School.  With  upwards  of  100  Illustrations 
of  the  principal  Pictures  at  Trafalgar  Square,  and  Plans 
of  the  Galleries ;  forming  a  complete  Catalogue  of  the  British 
Section. 

The  Old  Masters  at  Trafalgar  Square, 

With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Pictures  at  South  Kensington, 

With  80  Illustrations  of  the  Raphael  Cartoons,  th:  Sheep- 
shanks Collection,  &c. 
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Demy  Sto,  cloth  extra,  with  lUustntions,  i&r. 

Baker's  Clouds  in  the  East: 

Travels  and  Adventiires  on  the  Pexso-Tnrkoman  Frontier.    By 

Valentine  Bakes.    With  Mftps   and   Ilhutration%  cokmred 

and  plain,  firom  Original  Sketches.    Second  Editioiit  revised  and 

corrected. 

**A  man  who  fui  omly  tkmkt/or  hinatlf^  ^f  «*^  ^^  risitd  hisltftim  grieri* 

§tu»  in/ormiUien,    .    .   ^    .    A  m&si  grapkic  a$ul  lively  narraiive  ^  trmvels  and 

mdvtMium    wkick   kavt   nothing  of  tho   commonplact   about  thnm^'—hMXHS 

Mkkcurv. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  Js,  6d, 

Boccaccio's  Decameron  ; 

or,  Ten  Days'  Entertainment  Translated  into  English,  with  aa 
Introduction  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With 
Portrait,  and  Stothaed's  beautiiul  Copperplates. 

Price  One  Shilling  Monthly,  with  Four  Illustrations. 

Belgravia  Magazine. 

'THAT  tho  ^rpou  with  which  **BRLGRAVIA  "  was  origmmUd hu  htn 
•*■  fnlfillod,  it  shown  by  tht  po^tmriiy  thmt  has  niiendtd  ii  sinco  iU  Jini 
mtptaranct.  Aiming.  a$  may  be  infemdjrom  itt  nmne^  at  supplying  the  mui 
r^ned  and  cultivaUd  section  of  London  society  with  inteUectutd  pabumm  stated 
to  its  reonimftentSt  it  sprang  at  oneo  into  public  favour^  emd  has  since  remaimti 
one  of  the  most  extensively  read  and  widely  circulated  of  periodicals.  In  possi^g 
into  new  hands  it  has  experienced  no  structural  change  or  modification.  In- 
creased energy  and  increased  capital  haite  been  employed  in  elermting  it  i*  the 
highest  standard  of  excellence,  but  all  the  features  that  had  won  public  oppricio' 
tion  Aave  been  retained^  and  the  Magaoine  Uill  seehs  its  /rincipml  supberi  in  tAe 
homes  of  BelgravitL.  As  the  moans  through  which  the  wrtter  most  readify  rtocka 
i^  heart  ^  the  general p^Uc,  and  in  consequence  as  the  most  important  ^  aids 
in  ihe  establishment  ofmorab  and  the/ormation  of  character; fiction  still  remuans 
a  Principal  feature  in  the  MaraaiAe.  Two  serial  stories  accordiatgly  run  tknmg^ 
its  pages;  sufplemenied  by  short  stories^  novelettes,  and  narrative  or  drmmatit 
sketches  t  whtlst  essays,  socieU^  biographical^  and  humorous;  scient\ftc Osceterin 
brought  to  the  level  of  Popular  comprehendon^  and  treated  with  a  light  tcvck ; 
poetry t  of  the  highest  character;  and  records  of  adventure  aftd  travel, form  tit 
remaintnf^  portion  of  the  contents.  Especial  care  is  now  bestowed  upon  tkt 
illustrations,  <^  which  no  fewer  than  four  appear  in  each  number.  Beyond  the 
desip€  of  iUuslraiisig  the  article  they  accompany,  these  aim  at  maintaining  a 
position  as  worhs  ^ art,  both  as  regards  drawing  and  engraving.  In  thert, 
whatever  claims  the  Magaoine  b^ore  possessed  to  favour  have  now  b»m  enbonced, 
and  the  Publishors  can  but  leave  the  result  to  a  public  that  has  seldom  foiled  t$ 
appreciate  all  earnest,  persistent ^  and  welMiruted  ej^ertsfor  its  amusement  end 
benefit, 

•  ♦  The  THIRTY^THIRD  Volunu  of  BELGRAVIA  (vkkh  w 
cluaes  the  Holiday  Number),  elegantly  bound  in  crimson  cloth,  juU 
^t  side  and  back^  gilt  edges j  price  *js»6cL^  is  now  ready.^^Hcndismt 

Cases  for  binding  the  volume  can  be  had  at  2s.  each. ^ 

Third  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  6j; 

Boudoir  Ballads  : 

Vers  de  Soci^te.    By  J.  Ashby-Sterry. 
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Imperial  4to,  doth  ext^^  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  price  2U,  per  Tolame. 

Beautiful  Pictures  by  British.  Artists  : 

A  Gftthering  of  Favourites  from  our  Picture  Galleries.  In  2  Series. 
•  The  First  Series  including  Examples  by  Wilkie,  Con- 
stable, Turner,  Mulready,  Landseer,  Maclise,  £.  M. 
Ward,  Frith,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  Leslie,  Ansdell,  Marcus 
Stone,  Sir  Noel  Paton,  Faed,  Eyre  Crowe,  Gavin  0*Neil, 
andMADOX  Brown. 

The  Second  Series  containing  Pictures  by  Arm  ytage,  Faed, 
GooDALL,  Hemsley,  Horsley,  Marks,  Nicholls,  Sir  Noel 
Paton,  Pickersgill,  G.  Smith,  Marcus  Stone,  Solomon, 
Straight,  £.  M.  Ward,  and  Warren. 

All  engraved  on  Sted  in  the  highest  style  of  Art.  Edited,  with 
Notices  of  the  Artists,  by  Sydney  Armytage,  M.A. 

"  TAit  iook  is  well  got  tf>,  and  good  tnfravingt  hyjetns^  Lumb  Stocks,  mmd 
•iktrs^  Msig  back  to  us  /tcturos  ^  KoftU  Academy  RxhikitUns  of  ptut  years.** 

— TlMU. 

Crown  8vo,  with  Photographic  Portrait,  cloth  extra,  ^, 

Blanchard's  (Laman)    Poems. 

Now  first  Collected.  Edited,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author  (indud- 
ing  numerous  hitherto  unpublished  Letters  from  Lord  Lytton, 
Lamb,  Dickens,  Robert  Browning,  and  others),  by  Blan- 

CHARD  JeRROLD. 
**His  hnmorous    verso  is  much  of  it  admirable —s^rkUng  vntk  genuim 
ex^rii^  and  as  poUshed  emd  ^rUed  as  Praed 's/'^ScorsuAit. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7^.  6d, 

Bret  Harte  's  Select  Works, 

in  Prose  and  Poetry.  With  Introductory  Essay  by  J.  M.  Bel- 
lew,  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  50  Illustrations. 

**Not  many  months  before  my  friend's  death,  he  had  sent  me  two  sketches  ^ 
n  young  American  writer  (Bret  Harte),  far  away  in  Calif omia  (*  The  Out" 
casts  ^  Poker  Flat,*  and  another),  in  which  he  had  found  such  subtle  strohes 
of  character  as  he  had  not  anywhere  else  in,  laio  years  discovered  ;  the  manner 
resembling  himself,  but  the  matter  fresh  to  a  decree  that  had  surprised  him  ; 
the  /ainting  in  all  respects  masterly,  and  the  wld  rude  thing  fatnted  a  fuite 
^fondeffnl  reality,  I  have  rarely  known  him  more  honestly  moved.*''^Fouam.*s 
Life  of  Dickbns 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  gilt,  71.  6d. 

Brand's  Observations  on  Popular  Anti- 

piititSf  chiefly  Illustrating  the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Customs, 
Ceremonies,  and  Superstitions.  With  the  Additions  of  Sir 
Henry  Ellis.  An  entirely  New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  fine 
full-page  Illustrations. 
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Small  crotm  8to,  cloth  eztia,  gilt,  with  fnll-page  Portndts,  4r.  6^. 

Brewster's    (Sir    David)   Martyrs  of 

Science, 
Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Astronomical  Plates,  4^.  &. 

Brewster's  (Sir  David)  More  Worlds 

than  One^  the  Creed  of  the  Philosopher  and  the  Hope  of  the 
Christian. 

Small'crown  8vo»  doth  ext^^  dr. 

Brillat'Savarin's  Gastronomy  as  a  pifie 

Art;  or.  The  Science  of  Good  Living.  A  Tnmslation  of  the 
"  Ph]^iolo^ie  du  Go<lt  "  of  Brili^t-Savarin,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Explanatory  Notes  by  R.  £.  Anderson,  M.A. 

"  W9  haw  read  it  tvi/A  rare  enjoyment ^  Just  as  we  Move  deiigkiedfy  read  mnd 
re-read  quamt  old  iMoak.  Mr.  Anderson  has^  done  his  teofk  of  iraadottoa 
daintily^  with  true  appreciation  of  the  points  in  his  original,  and  ott^fiter, 
thongh  late,  we  cannot  but  believo  that  this  book  will  be  welcomed  and  much  read 

by  MMX."— NOMCONrOKMIST.  

Demy  8vo,  profusely  Illustrated  in  Colours,  price  30ir. 

The  British  Flora  Medica : 

A  History  of  the  Medicinal  Plants  of  Great  Britain.  Illiistiated 
by  a  Figure  of  each  Plant,  coloured  by  hand.  By  Benjamin  H. 
Barton,  F.L.S.,  and  Thomas  Castle,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  A  New 
Edition,  revised,  condensed,  and  partly  re-written,  by  John  R. 
Jackson,  A.L.S.,  Curator  of  the  Museums  of  Economic  Botany, 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

The  Stothard  Bunyan.— Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  71.  6«/. 

Bunyan  's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Edited  by  Rev.  T.  Scott.  With  17  beautiful  Steel  Plates  by 
Stothard,  engraved  by  Goodall  ;  and  nimierous  Woodcuts. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  yj.  6d, 

Byron 's  Letters  and  Jotirnals. 

With  Notices  of  his  Life.  [By  Thomas  Moore,  A  Reprint  of 
the  Original  Edition,  newly  revised.  Complete  in  One  thick  Volnme, 
with  Twelve  full-page  Plates. 

••  We  have  read  this  hook  uith  tk*  greatest  pleasure.  Considered  merely  «/« 
composition^  it  deserves  to  be  classed  among  the  best  specimens  of  English  ^r/f 
which  our  age  has  prpdnctd.  .  .  .  The  style  is  agreeable^  clrar^  and  nuin:^, 
and  when  it  rises  into  eloquence ^  rises  without  effort  or  ostentation.  It  n-eta-f^ 
be  difficult  to  name  a  book  which  exhibits  more  kindness,  /aimesCt  and  m^iatj- 
— Macaulay,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
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Demy  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  3IJ.  &/. 

Canava  's  IVorks  in  Sculpture  and  Model- 
ling, 150  Plates,  exquisitely  engraved  in  Outline  by  Moses,  and 
printed  on' an  India  tint.  With  Descriptions  by  the  Countess 
Ai,BRlzzi,  a  Biographical  Memoir  by  CicOGNARA,  and  Por- 
trait bjr  WORTHINGTON. 
'*  The  UrtUiif  of  this  master's  reseurces  is  amasit^,  tmd  the  manual  UAeur 

txptndea  on  kU  works  would  have  worn  out  many^  an  ordinary  workman.      The 

outline  eng^nmngs  aro  finely  executed    The  descri^tioe  notes  are  discriminain^^ 

and  in  the  main  exact/'-SrwcTATOiL 

Two  Vols,  imperial  8to,  doth  extra,  gilt,  the  Plates  beautifully 
printed  in  Colours,  £^  y. 

Callings  Illustrations  of  the  Manners^ 

Customs^  and  Condition  of  the  North  American  Indians :  the  re- 
sult of  Eight  Years  of  Travel  and  Adventure  among  the  Wildest 
and  most  Remarkable  Tribes  now  existing.  Contuning  360 
Colour^  Engravings  from  the  Author's  ori^nal  Paintings. 

Small  4to,  cloth  gilt,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  lOf.  6^. 

Chaucer  for  Children : 

A  Golden  Key.  By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Hawbis.  With  Eight  Coloured 
Pictures  and  numerous  Woodcuts  by  the  Author. 

"  //  neust  not  onl^  take  a  kigk  place  among  the  Christmas  and  New  Year  iooks 
of  ikis  season,  hut  is  also  of  pemsanent  value  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Chaucer^  whose  works^  in  selections  of  some  kind  or  other ^  are  now  text-books  in 
every  school  that  aspires  to  give  sound  instruction  in  English."— KcAOVtsY. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Coloured  Illustrations  and  Maps,  24/. 

Cope's    History   of   the   Rifle  Brigade 

(The  Prince  Consort's  Own),  formerly  the  95th.  By  Sir  Wiluam 
H.  Cope,  formerly  Lieutenant,  Rifle  Brigade. 

"  This  latest  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  British  army  is  a  work  of  the 
most  varied  information  regarding  the  distinguished  regiment  whose  life  it  nor- 
mteSf  and  a/so  of  facts  interesting  to  the  student  in  military  chairs.  .  .  . 
Great  credit  is  due  to  Sir  U^.  Cope  for  the  patience  and  labour,  extending  over 
maity  years,  which  he  has  given  to  the  work.  .  .  ,  In  many  cases  weU'exc 
cutedjlans  of  actions  are  green.*'— JAokvisg  Post. 

**  j^ven  a  iare  record  of  a  corps  which  has  so  often  been  under  fire,  and  has 
home  a  part  in  important  engagements  all  ever  the  world,  could  not  prove 
otherwise  than  full  of  matter  acceptable  to  the  military  rvo^^rr."— ATHKNiBUM. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  Two  very  thick  Volumes,  7j.  td,  each. 

Cruikshank's  Comic  Almanack. 

Complete  in  Two  Series  :  The  First  from  1835  to  1843 ;  the 
Second  from  1844  to  1853.  A  Gathering  of  the  Best  Humour 
of  Thackeray,  Hood,  Mayhew,  Albert  Smith,  A*Beck- 
ETf,  Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  2000  Woodcuts  and  Steel 
Engravings  by  Cruikshamk,  Hine,  Lamdells,  &c. 
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Crown  Syo,  doth  extia,  gilt,  *is.  §^ 

Caiman's  Humorous  Works: 

** Broad  Grins,"  "My  Niglitgown  and  SKppcis,**  and  other 
Humonnis  Works,  Prose  and  Poetical,  of  George  Coluan. 
With  Life  by  G.  B.  BncKSTONE,  and  Frontispiece  by  Hogarth. 

Crown  Syo,  doth  extra*  gilt,  with  Portxaits,  7^.  ^d. 

Creasy' s  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Etonians, 

with  Notices  of  the  Early  Histoiy  of  Eton  College.  By  Sir 
Edward  Creasy,  Author  of  "  The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of 
the  World."  A  New  Edition,  brought  down  to  the  Present 
Time,  with  13  Illustrations. 

"^  MTW  tditun  of  '  Crttuft  EiOHums*  will  ie  mulc0mtg,  TJkt  h^k  wu  a 
favourit€  a  quarter  of  a  century  i%go^  and  it  hot  mmniainml  itt  r^mtaiiom,  Thr 
value  of  this  new  edttion  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  thai  Sir  Edward  Creasy  has 
added  to  it  oeveral  memoirs  of  Etoniatu  who  have  died  smoe  ihefini  adUio* 
a^^eared.    The  work  is  emimentfy  iniomiiaitr''''^SciomuAX, 

To  be  Completed  in  Twenty-four  Parts,  quarto,  at  5*.  each,  pfofasdy 
illustrated  by  Coloured  and  Plain  Plates  and  Wood  EngiaTingi^ 

CyclopcBdia  of  Costume  ; 

or,  A  Dictionary  of  Diesa  Repl,  Ecclewairical,  Civil,  and  Mili- 
tary—from the  Earliest  Period  m  England  to  the  ragn  of  George 
the  Third.  Including  Notices  of  Contemporaxieous  Fashioas  on 
the  Continent,  and  preceded  by  a  General  Histoiy  of  the  Costumes 
of  the  Principal  Countries  of  Europe.  By  J.  R.  Plakch*, 
Somerset  Herald. —  A  Prospectus  will  be  sent  upon  application. 
Part  XVIII.  just  ready. 

**i4  most  readable  and  interesting  work—and  it  cast  scarcefy  be  ceeuulttd  in 
muji,  whether  the  reader  is  in  search  for  information  as  to  militafy,  ce%r1% 
ecclesiastical,  legal,  or frofessiannieostunu.  .  ,  .  All  tho  chroma^lUkegnMh 
•  and  most  of  the  woodcut  illustrations— the  loiter  amounting  to  several  thomsoMOs 
— are  very  elaborately  executed;  and  the  work  forms  a  livre  dc  \\ixt  which  rnden 
it  equally  suited  to  the  library  and  the  ladies*  drawing-roomy — ^Tuncs. 

"^^ Part XIV.  contamstheCompUtionitftheDICTIONARy.wkUK 
as  Vci,  I.  of  the  Book,  forms  a  C&mpMe  Work  in  itsdf,  TTdswhtmt 
may  now  be  had,  handsomely  bound  in  half  red  morocco^  gilt  top^  frue 
£1  1 3J.  6d,    Cases  for  Ending  the  volumt  may  also  he  had,  price  y.  ia(h. 

The  remaining^  Parts  will  be  occupied  by  the  GENERAL  HISTORY 
OF  THE  COSTUMES  OF  EUROPE,  arranged  ChronologicaUy.^ 

Demy  8to,  half-bound  morocco,  211. 

Dibdin's  Bibliomania; 

or,  Book-Madness  :  A  Bibliographical  Romance.  With  nnmeroo^ 
Illustrations.  A  New  Edition,  with  a  Supplement,  indudii^  * 
Key  to  the  Assumed  Characters  in  the  Drama. 
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Parts  I.  to  XII.  now  ready,  2ix.  each. 

Cussans*  History  of  Hertfordshire. 

By  John  £.  Cussans.  Illustrated  with  full-page  Plates  on  Copper 

and  Stone,  and  a  profusion  of  small  Woodcuts. 
••  Mr.  CusMOMS  kas,  jrom  sources  not  accessible  to  ClutterBu^kf  made  most 
ealuabU  addiHana  to  the  manoriml  history  qftkt  county  from  the  earliest  /eriod 
dowmw€undt,  cleesrwd  up  tnany  doubtful  points^  and  given  original  detaus  con- 
cerning tntrious  subjects  uniauchsd  or  im^/ectly  treated  by  that  writer.  The 
^digrwas  soom  tohamebeen  constructedwith  great  care,  and  are  a  vahtabU  addition 
to  ths  gensalogtcal  history  of  the  county.  Mr.  Cussans  appeetrs  to  have  do$u 
his  xnerk  conscientiously ^  emd  to  have  s^red  neither  time,  laoo$tr,  nor  expense  to 
render  his  volmnut  worthy  qfrnnkingin  the  highest  class  of  County  Histories,** 
— ACAABMY. 

Two  Vols,  8vo,  cloth  extra,  30^, 

Dixon's  White  Conquest : 

America  in  187$.    By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 

**  The  best  written,  most  instructive,  and  most  entertaining  booh  that  Mr, 
Dixon  has  published  since 'New  America.* "—ArvntiMiJU, 

Second  Edition,  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  i8j. 

Dunraven's  The  Great  Divide: 

A  Narrative  of  Travels  in  the  Upper  Yellowstone  in  the  Summer 
of  1874.  By  the  Earl  of  Dun  raven.  With  Maps  and  numerous 
striking  full-page  Illustrations  by  Valentine  W.  Bromley. 

*'  There  has  not  for  a  long  time  appeared  a  better  booh  nf  travel  than  Lord 
Dunraven*  s  *  The  Great  Divide  *  .  .  .  The  booh  is  full  ^  clever  observation, 
and bothnarraiive  and  iUustraiions are  thoroughly  good"^ATHZiiMVU. 

Demy  8to,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  241. 

Dodge's  (Colonel)  The  Hunting  Grounds 

of  the  Great  West :  A  Description  of  the  Plains,  Game,  and 
Indians  of  the  Great  North  American  Desert.  By  Richard 
Irving  Dodge,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  United  States  Army. 
With  an  Introduction  by  William  Blackmore;  Map,  and 
numerous  Illustrations  drawn  by  Ernest  Griset. 

"  This  magnificent  volume  is  one  of  the  most  able  and  most  interesting  worhs 
nMeh  has  ever  proceeded  from  an  American  pen,  while  its  freshness  is  equal  to 
that  of  any  similar  booh.  Colonel  Dodge  has  chosen  a  subject  of  which  he  is 
master,  and  treated  it  with  a  fulness  that  leaves  nothing  more  to  be  desired,  and 
in  a  style  which  is  charming  equally  for  its  picturesqueness  and  its  purity.** 

—NONCOKFORMIST. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  6^. 

Emanuel  On  Diamonds  and  Precious 

Stones :  their  History,  Value,  and  Properties ;  with  Simple  Tests  for 
ascertaiiung  their  Reality.  By  Harry  Emanuel,  F.R.G.S. 
With  numerous  Illustrations,  Tinted  and  Plain. 
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Crown  8vo,  doth  extn,  with  lUostnitioiia^  7x.  6d, 

The  Englishman's  House: 

A  Practical  Guide  to  all  interested  in  Selecting  or  Building  a 
House,  with  full  Estimates  of  Cost,  Quantities,  &c  By  C-  J. 
RrcHAitDSON.    Third  Edition.    With  nearly  600  Illustrations. 


*•*  This  book  is  intended  to  su^^y  «  long-felt  wnni^  vet.,  aflmn,  nam'teckmicai 
account  of  everv  style  of  Aouse,  vritk  the  cost  emd  mummorof  hmUdi 
every  variety^  from  a  vtjrkman*s  cottage  to  a  nobUm 


Y  style  of  kousOt  with  the  cost  and  mummer  0/  bmildiseg:  H  giees 

tspeJace. 


Crown  8vo»  doth  boards,  6/.  per  Volume  ;  a  few  Large  Paper 
copies  (only  50  printed),  at  izr.  per  VoL 

Early  English  Poets, 

Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annotations,  byRey.  A.B.Gxosabt. 

*'ilfr.  Crosart  has  spent  the  mtosi  laborious  and  the  mtost  entkmsiasHc  care  en 
the  perfect  restoration  and  preservation  of  tike  text ;  tuid  it  is  verv  mmSiefy  thai 
amy  other  edition  ^  the  poet  can  ever  be  called  for.    .    .    Frame  Mr.  Crosart  vpe 
'  and  always  roceive  the  final  results  ^mtost  patiemi  and  ceempetomt 


ahoays  expect  and  ahoays 
9cholarshsp,**-''&XAUWWSu 


1.  FUicher's( Giles,  BD.) 

compute  Poems:  Christ's  Victorie 
in  Heaven.  Christ's  Victorie  on 
Earth,  Christ's  Triumph  over 
Death,  and  Minor  Poems. 
With  MemoriAl-lntroduction  and 
Notes.    One  Vol. 

2.  Davies"    (Sir    John) 

ComfUie  PoeHcal  Worhs,  in- 
dnding  Psalms  I.  to  L.  in  Verse, 
and  other  hitherto  Unpublished 
MSS.,  for  the  first  time  Col- 
lected and  Edited.  With  Me- 
tnorial-Introduction  and  Notes. 
Two  Vols. 

3.  Merrick's (Robert)HeS'' 

ptrida,    NebU    Numbers,    and 

•»•  Other  volumus  are  in  active prepeu^i ion. 


Complete  Collected  Poems.  With 
Memorial-Iotroductiaii  and  Notes, 
Steel  Ptortraif.  Index  of  Fust 
Lines,  and  Glossarial  Index,  ftc 
Three  Vols. 

4.  Sidney's  (Sir  Philip) 

Complete  Poetical  Works,  io- 
cluding  all  those  hi  "Arcadia." 
With  Portrait.  Memorial-Intro- 
duction, Essay  on  the  Puetiy  of 
Sidney,  and  Notes.    Thiee  Voh. 

5.  Donne's    (Dr,    John) 

Comfieie  Poetical  Works,  in- 
dudmg  the  Satires  and  various 
from  MSS.  With  Mtmorial-Ia- 
troduction  and  Notes. 

l/m  the  press. 


Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  6s. 

FairhoWs  Tobacco: 

lu  History  and  Assodations ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Plant  and 
its  Manufacture,  and  iu  Modes  of  Use  in  all  Ages  and  Coontne. 
By  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.     A  New  Edition,  with  Coloured  j 
Frontispiece  and  upwards  of  100  Illustrations  by  tJie  Author. 

**  A  verypUasant  and  instrmetioe  history  0/  tobacco  and  its  eusociatioms,  «4.vl 
tee  cordially  recommend  alike  to  the  votaries  a$td  to  the  enemies  of  the  m%ck- 
medigmod  but  certainly  not  neglected  t»eed,     .      •     •     Full  ^  interest  ^ui  !«•   ; 
f9rmeation,^'-'DK\vi  News. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  lUustratioiis,  4/.  W. 

Faraday 's  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle. 

Lectures  deliTered  to  a  Jnrenile  Audience.     A  New  Edition. 
Edited  by  W.  Crookes,  F.C.S>    With  nnmerous  lUastrationa. 
Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  with  lUnstrations,  4r.  (nL 

Faraday's  Various  Forces  of  Nature. 

A  New  Edition.   Edited  by  W.  Crookxs,  F.CS.  With  nnmerons 
Illnstrationa. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  with  Uhistrationa,  7/.  &/• 

Finger-Ring  Lore: 

Historical,  Legendary,  and  Anecdotal. — Earliest  Notices;  Snpersti- 
tions ;  Ring  Investiture^  Secular  and  Ecdestastical ;  Betrothal  and 
Wedding  Rinn;   Ring-tokens;  Memorial  and  Mortuary  Rings  ; 
Posy*Rings;  Customs  and  Incidents  in  Connection  with  Rings; 
Remarkable  Rings,  &c.   By  William  Jones,  F.S.A.  With  Hun- 
dreds of  Illustrations  of  Curious  Rings  of  all  Ages  and  Countries. 
**Enttra  fitUf  imU  tk*  wkoU  tuhj§ct^  tmd^[io€t  oh  amotmi  of' v^9rmatiett 
^d  ^eturmi  rtadini  in  rtUrenc*  tktrtto  n^uk  it  of  vory  high  tnitntt,     Tkg 
MAi  u  not  onlf  a  tori  of  kittoty  ^  fingtr-riugt,  hut  it  a  collection  0/  anoedotot 
M  comuctton  mitk  them,    .    .    .     Tko  volumo  it  admirably  illustratod^  and 
•Itog^tker  affhrdt  an  amount  ofamutcmint  and  information  tukick  it  not  otkoT' 
tffise  eatilj  acce*tiSlo.**—ScoTSWiAit. 
,"  One  ^  thoti  gottipiftg  hookt  wkick  art  at  full  if  amtttement  at  ^  inttmt^ 
^.''— ATMawjKuai. 

Thx  Ruskin  Grimm. --Square  crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  dr.  6d, : 
gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

German  Popular  Stories. 

Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm,  and  Tran«uated  by  Edgail 

Taylor.     Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  >>y  John  Ruskin. 

With  22  Illustrations  after  the  inimitable  designs  of  Gkorgs 

Cruikshakk.  Both  Series  Complete. 
*'  The  tUmtraUont  of  this  vobtmo  ,  ,  ,  ,  areof  quite  tterUnr  and  admirmlU 
ort,  of  a  cUut  precisely  parailel  in  elevation  to  the  diameter  of  tkt  ialet  wkick 
tkey  ilhtstrate;  and  the  original  etckbtrt^  at  I  kave  before  said  tn  tko  Appendix  to 
my  * EUmtnit  ^ Drawing*  were unnvalied in  masteffminess ^touck ttnce Rem- 
h^mdtifn  some  qualities  V  delineation,  unrtvalled  even  by  kim),  .  .  .  To  make 
tomewkat  enlarged  copies  of  tkem,  looking  at  tkem  tkrougk  a  magnifying  glass, 
and  never  ^ting  two  Unet  wkere  Cruiksktrnk  kas  put  only  one,  would  be  an  exer- 
cise in  decision  and  tevere  drawing  wkick  would  leave  afterwards  little  to  be  learnt 
m  sckools.** -^Extract  from  Introduction  by  John  Roskik. _^ 

One  VoL  crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  ^. 

Gilbert's  (IV.  S.J  Original  Plays  : 

"A  Wicked  World. *»    "Charity,"    "The    PaUce  of  Truth." 
«  Pygmalion,"  "  Trial  by  Jury,"  &c. 
"  His  workmanskip  is  in  Us  way  perfect ;  •/  is  very  sound,  very  even,  very 


weU  smtained,  and  excellently  balanced  tkrot^kout.^-OnnmL, 
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One  ShiUing  Monthly,  lUiisfnted  by  Arthur  Hopkihs. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Edited  by  Sylvantts  Urban,  Gentleman. 

TN  sttkiMf  iff  rtstffrt  M«  **  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE  "  U  tJu  ^ticn 
^     ii/0rmerfy  htU^  ike  PubHsktrs  do  noi  late  sight  of  Uu  ckmmctd  cemditvuu 
vnder  which  it  mow  ap^ea-n,     WhiU  maiMtaining  an  hisioricol  cvrntxHtdtj  e>*i£* 
dates  back  to  tho  rtign  of  Georgo  iho  Socond,  tkotv  wii  U  no  mttem^  tehfr«r% 
the  present  with  the  weight  itf  a  distant  past,  or  to  adhere  sleeviskiv  to  tradttie^ 
the  application  o/fokick  is  wuuiiod  to  the  aitered  condiHoms  a/  aoeatiy  oi  tkt 
present  time.     It  is  sought  to  render  ike  Magazine  to  ike  gemtioteeom  qf  ioffJ 
what  in  earlier  times  it  proved  to  the  getttleman  of  a  peut  giemefutum,     A^ 
features  will  be  introdnood  to  take  tho  place  ^  those  wkiek  dim^penr;  m  tkt 
most  important  respects,  kowever,  tke  conneettng  links  between  the  present  oni 
the  past  will  be  closest.     Biography  and  /fittoey^  wkiek  ka^  nhm^  /<«»wf»  * 
conspicuous  portion  of  the  contents,  will  retain  tke  prominence  assigned  them, 
andwiU  be  treeUoduiik  the  added  breadth  that  sprtngs/rom  imcreaaed  famut- 
ariiy  witk  autkoritios  and  more  exact  appreciation  e/  tke  prvtnaee  of  tkt 
Biographer  and  tke  Historian.     Science,  wkiek  confers  upon  tke  age  spenai 
vmsnence,  will  have  its  latest  conclusions  and  forecasts  presented  in  a  *«***f^ 
which  skaa  Mtg  thorn  witMn  tko  grasp  ^  the  generat  reader.     Tke  phile- 
^pkical  aspect  of  Politics,  the  matters  wkiek  affect  Imperial  int^rwats,  will  ie 
separated  from  the  rivalries  <f  parfy,  and  will  receive  a  due  skasm  of  attenttm. 
Archeeolegy  (under  wkiek  comprehensive  head  may  be  included  Genealogy,  Te- 
pegrapky,  and  other  similar  matters),  Natitral  History,  Sport  and  Adventuri. 
Poetry,  Belies  Let  ires.  Art  in  eM  its  manifesiaHoHS,  wilt  constitute  a  frrtien 
^  tke  contents;  and  Essn^  upon  social  subjects  wilt,  as  kereiefore,  be  w^ 
epersed.      Under  the  head  of  Table   Talk  matters  of  current  interest  vi"  ^ 
discussed,  and  facts  of  kistorie  value  n^tt  he  preserved.    A  tb^ork  of  Fictten  ^ 
some  novelist  of  highest  position  will  run  Ih^wegh  tke  pages  of  tke  Mat:astee, 
and  will  be  ilhatrated  fy  arOsis  ^  known  oxceUonet.     Witk  a  fuU  sense  «/ 
what  is  involved  in  their  promise,  and  witk  a  firm  resolution  to  abide  bytMtr 
pledges,  the  Publisheri  unJertake  to  spare  no  exertion  tkai  is  necessary  to  f*^ 
the  kighosi  class  of  contrikutiaHs,  te  place  tko  Magaaino  in  tke  ftrst  rank  V 
serials,  and  to  fit  ti  to  take  its  place  en  the  iabfo  and  on  tke  skeives  efaUclassts 
qf  cultivated  Englishmen, 

%•  Mm  ready,  the  Volume  for  Ja$tttary  to  Jutu^  1877,  Mh  esir^ 
price  %s.  6d.  ;  and  Cases  fifr  bindings  price  2f .  each". 

Demy  410,  ^oth  extra,  with  IllustratioBS,  31/.  6/. 

Gillray  the  Caricaturist: 

The  Story  of  his  Life  and  Times,  with  Anecdotal  Descriptions  cf 
his  Eimyings.  Edited  by  TRoaiAS  WRIGHT,  Esq.j  M.A.,  F.S.A* 
With  83  full-page  Plates,  and  mnnerous  Wood  Engrayings. 

Crown  8yo,  cloth  extra,  with  a  Map,  31;  6e^. 

Gold: 

or,  Legal  Regulations  for  the  Standard  of  Gold  and  Silver 
Ware  in  the  different  Countries  of  the  World.  Transkted  from 
the  German  of  Studnitz  by  Mrs.  Brewrr,  and  Edited,  vitk 
additions,  by  EDwm  W.  Strbetkr. ^ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edra,  yji  U. 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  Thought : 

An  ENCYCLOPiGDiA  OF  QUOTATIONS  from  Writers  of  all  Tlmtf 
and  Countries.     Selected  and  Edited  by  Thsodorx  Tayiojl 
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Sqmre  i6mo  (Tanchnitz  size),  doth  eictra,  %s,  per  volume. 

The  Golden  Library: 


Bayard  Taylor's  Diver- 

siotu  of  iAd  jBcMo  Ciub. 

The  Book  of  Clerical  Anec- 

doies. 

Byran^s  Don  yuan. 
Carlyle  (Thomas)  on  the 

Choice  of  Books.    With  a  Me- 
moir.   IS,  6d, 

Emerson's    Letters    and 

Social  Aims, 

Godwin' s(  William)Lives 

of  the  NtcrowtOHCtrs, 

Holmes's  Autocrat  of  the 

Brtakfast  TdbU,  With  an  In- 
trodadioa  by  G.  A.  Sala. 

Holmes's  Professor  at  the 

Breakfast  TabU, 

Hood's  Whims  and  Oddi-- 

ties.  Complete.  With  all  the 
original  Illustrationa. 

Iruing's     ( Washington) 

Tales  of  a  Traveller. 

Iruing's      ( Washington) 

Tales  of  the  Alhambra, 

Jesse's  (Edward)  Scenes 

and  Occupations  of  Country  Lifr. 

Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia. 

Both  Series  Complete  in  One  Vol. 

Leigh  Hunt's  Essays :  A 

Tale  for  a  Chimney  Conier,  and 
other  Pieces.  With  Portrait,  and 
Introduction  by  Edmund  Olligr 


Mallory  s  (Sir  Thomas) 

Mortd' Arthur:  The  Stories  of 
King  Arthur  and  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table.    Edited  by 

Bb  MONTGOMERIB  RANKING. 

Pascal's  Provincial  Let- 

ters,  A  New  Translation,  with 
Historical  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  T.  M'Csn,  D.D.. 
.LL.D. 

Pope's  Complete  Poetical 

Works, 

Rochefoucauld's  Maxims 

and  Moral  Refiectiens,  With 
Notes,  and  an  Introductory 
Essay  by  Sainte-Bkuve. 

St.   Pierre's    Paul    and 

Virginia t  and  the  Indian  Cot" 
tage.  Edited,  with  Life,  by  the 
Rev.  E.  Clarke. 

Sftelley's    Early    Poems 

and  Queen  Mab,  with  Essay  by 
Leigh  Hunt. 

Shelley's   Later  Poems: 

Laon  and  Cythna,  &c. 

Shelley's  Posthumous 

Poems,  the  Shelley  Papers,  &c 

Shelley's    Prose    Works, 

including  A  Refutation  of  Deism, 
Zastrozzi,  St  Irvyne,  ftc. 

White's  Natural  History 

ofSelbome,  Edited,  with  addi* 
tions,  by  Thomas  Brown, 
F.L.S. 


••  A  series  of  txeellentfy  frinied  and  carefulfy  annotaied  volunus,  handy  in  sin^, 
tmd  altogeiker  g//»w<w/.*— Booksbllhk. 

Small  8vo,  doth  gilt,  dr. 

Gosse's  King  Erik  : 

A  Tragedy.    By  Edmund  W.  Gossb.  Vignette  by  W.  B.  Scott. 

"  We  have  seldom  teen  mo  marked  an  advance  in  a  second  booh  befond  a  first 
Its  merits  are  solid  and  of  a  very  high  order." -^AcADtur. 
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Small  Sto,  doth  gilt,  51. 

Gosse's  On  Viol  and  Flute. 

Sc  coni  Edition.    With  a  Vignette  by  W.  a  ScoTT, 

Half-boandy  paper  boards,  2lx.;  or  degantly  half-boond  crimson 
morocco,  gilt,  25X. 


The  Graphic  Portfolio. 


Fifty  Engravings  from  "The  Graphic,"  most  carefully  printed  00 
the  finest  plate  paper  (18  in.  by  15  in.)  from  the  Original  Engravings. 
The  Drawings  are  by  S.  L.  FiLDES,  Helen  Paterson,  Hubert 
Heekomer,  Sydney  Hall,  E.  t.  Gregory,  G.  D.  Leslie, 
W.  Small,  G.  Du  Maurier,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  G.  J.  Fin- 
well,  Charles  Green,  G.  Durand,  M.  E.  Edwards,  A.  B. 
Houghton,  H.  S.  Marks,  F.  W.  Lawson,  H.  Wbigall, 
and  others. 


ns  s&mt  fff  ikecMcett  s^ecimenSt  hotk  ofdrmdmg  mnd  w0td'tm;ramng' 
Admiraiit  in  tUtaiUtmd  gxprttnon,  and  migrmd  vtitk  rare  delica^.  — Daily 

News. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Ulostrations^  211. 

Greeks  and  Romans  (The  Life  of  the), 

Described  from  Antique  Monuments.  By  Ernst  Githl  and  W. 
KONER.  Translated  fh>m  the  Third  German  Edition,  and  Edited 
by  Dr.  F.  Hueffer.     With  545  Illustrations. 

Crown  8yo,  doth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  yj.  ddT. 

Greenwood's  Low-Life  Deeps: 

An  Account  of  the  Strange  Fish  to  be  found  there ;  including 
"The  Man  and  Dog  Fight,"  with  much  additional  and  con- 
firmatory evidence;  "With  a  Tally-Man."  "A  Fallen  Star," 
"The  Betting  Barber,"  "A  Coal  Marriage,"  &c  By  James 
Greenwood.  With  Illustrations  in  tint  by  Alfred  Concansn* 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  yx.  6^. 

Greenwood's  Wilds  of  London: 

Descriptive  Sketches,  from  Personal  Observations  and  Experience, 
of  Remarkable  Scenes,  People,  and  Places  in  Ix>ndon.  By  James 
Greenwood.  With  12  Tinted  Illustrations  by  Alfred Concanxk. 

••  Mr.  yames  Greemmaod  presents  hitHself  once  more  in  iJke  ckameter  ef  *  erne 
wAfise  delight  it  is  to  do  his  humble  endeawnr  towards  exAosing  and  extirpetiH 
soetal  ahues  and  those  hfiU-^md-camor  evils  which  t^ct  sodotj:  "— SatCTXU* 
Rbvibw. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Ulnstrations,  4f.  6</. 

Guyot  's  Earth  and  Man  ; 

or.  Physical  Geog^raphy  in  its  Relation  to  the  History  of  Mankind. 
With  Additions  by  Professors  Agassiz,  Pierce,  and  Gray.  12 
Maps  and  Engravings  on  Steel,  some  Coloured,  and  a  copious  Index. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6r. 

J^ake  's  New  Symbols  : 

Poems.    By  Thomas  Gordon  Hake. 

••  The  entire  hook  breathes  a  pure  and  ennobling  injluence,  shows  tvelcomt 
^Ttginality  of  idea  and  illustration,  and  yields  the  highest  proof  of  imaginative 
ri'cstltj  and  mature  power  <if  expressionJ'*^Arkiv.KJB,vu. 

Medium  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  ^s,  6d. 

Hall's  (Mrs.  S.  C.)  Sketches  of  Irish 

Character,  With  numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by 
Daniel  Maclise,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  W.  Harvey,  and  G. 
Cruikshank. 

'*  The  Irish  Sketches  of  this  lady,  resemble  Miss  Mit/ord's  beautiful  English 
Sketches  in  *  Our  Village*  but  they  are  far  more  vigorous  and  picturesque  and 
krifht.** -Blackwood's  Magazinb. 

Three  Vols,  royal  4to,  cloth  boards,  £6  6s, 

Historical  Portraits  ; 

upwards  of  430  Engravings  of  Rare  Prints.  Comprising  the 
Collations  of  RoDD,  Richardson,  Caulfield,  &c.  With 
Descriptive  Text  to  every  Plate,  giving  a  brief  outline  of  the  most 
important  Historical  and  Biographical  Facts  and  Dates  connected 
with  each  Portrait,  and  references  to  original  Authorities. 

Two  Vols.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  361. 

Hay  don's  Correspondence  &  Table-Talk. 

With  a  Memoir  by  his  Son,  Frederic  Wordsworth  Haydon. 
Comprisixig  a  large  number  of  hitherto  Unpublished  Letters  from 
Keats,  Wilkie,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  Kirkup,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Landseer,  Horace  Smith,  SirG.  Beaumont,  Goethe, 
Mrs.  Siddons,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Talfourd,  Jeffrey,  Mist 
Mitford,  Macready,  Mrs.  Browning,  Lockhart,  Hallam, 
and  others.  With  23  Illustrations,  including  Facsimiles  of  many 
interesting  Sketches,  Portraits  of  Haydon  by  Kkats  and  Wilkie, 
and  Haydon's  Portraits  of  Wilkie,  Keats,  and  Maria  Foots. 

'*  There  can,  we  •think,  be  no  question  ^  its  interest  in  a  purely  biograpkicai 
sense f  or  0/ its  literary  merit.  The  letters  and  table-talk  form  a  most  valuabh 
contribution  to  the  social  and  artistic  history  of  the  Awa"— Pall  Mall  GAZBTTa: 
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Crown  8to^  doth  extn,  gilt,  7x.  ^eU 

Hood's  (Thomas)  Choice  Works, 

In  Prose  and  Verse.    Including  the  Creau  op  ths  Comic 

Annuals.    With  Life  of  the  Aathor«  Portrait,  and  orcr  Two 

Hondred  original  Illustrations. 

**  H9t  mUy  eloet  ikt  vctumg  includt  the  heittr-huwrn /otms  fy  the  auiA0r^  bmi 

«ft»  wkmi  is  kaf!^fy  described  as '  ikt  Crtam  »/tke  Ctmic  Amtm^.'  Su^  deUcifmt 

ikimis  as*  Don't  3fOH  smsllFirtf*  *Tks  Pmrisk  RgoebtHmt^  msuL*  Huggms  mod 

Dm^ms^  will  never  want  readers,^ — Graphic 

Crown  Sto,  cloth  extra,  with  Photographic  Portiait,  6r. 

Hood's  (Tom)  Poems,  Humorous  and 

Pathetic,     Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  his  Sister,  Frances  Fiu- 

XJNG  B&ODSRIP. 

"  There  are  matn  ^oems  in  the  vehtme  wMch  the  very  lest  Judge  migJkt  weil 
msMtake/or  his  fathers  towr^."— Stamdakd. 

**A  very  satl^actary  eantributien  U  Ught  iitefiatnte,*^-^vymAY  Timks. 

'*  The  Soak  is  sad  evidence  of  what  msghi  have  been.  These  whe  knew  Heed 
wiUkriMe  it;  these  whe  did  net  knew  him  should  get  it^  and  they  mriUJlndim  it 
a  sufficient  reward,    it  is  pure  and  food  from  first  to  iast.'*'ScxmuAK. 

Square  crown  Sro,  in  a  handsome  and  spedally-designed  tandiog^ 
gilt  edges,  dr. 

Hood's  (Tom)  From  Nowhere  to  the 

North  Pole:  A  Noah's  Arkseological  Narrative.     With  25  Illni- 
trations  by  W.  Brunton  and  E.  C.  Barnes. 

**  The  asuusing  letterpress  it  prqfusely  interspersed  with  the  Jingling  rhmes^ 

ndBamesde'" 


which  children  love  and  learn  so  easily,  Messrs.  Brunton  and  Barnes  de/kU 
Justice  to  the  writer's  meeming,  and  a  pieasanier  result  0/  the  hmrwemems  ce- 
epermiiem  of  author  mud  artist  eouU  not  he  dSm'm^."''— Tmas. 


Crown  8to,  doth  extra,  gilt,  fs.  6d. 

Hook's   (Theodore)    Choice    Humorous 

IVorhs,  including  his  Ludicrous  Adventures,  Bons-mots,  Pans 
and  Hoaxes.  With  a  new  Life  of  the  Author,  Portraits,  Fac- 
similes, and  Illustrations. 

Two  Vols,  royal  8vo,  with  Coloured  Frontispiece*,  doth  extra,  £2  5/. 

Hope's  Costume  of  the  Ancients. 

Illustrated  in  upwards  of  320  Outline  EngraTings,  contaiiung  Re- 
itations  of   Egyptian,    Greek,    and    Roman    Habits  and 


**  The  subetanee  ^many  expensive  werhs,  coniaiming  all  that  may  be  necssseef 
U  give  to  artists,  and  even  to  dramatic  performers  and  to  ^fhers  engsgei  m 
cUusicai  representaiionst  an  idea  0/ ancient  costusmes  sufficienilf  ample  teprtuei 
their  offending  in  their  performances  by  gross  and  obvious  blunders,'^ 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  yj. 

Home's  Orion: 

An  Epic  Poem,  in  Three  Books.  By  RiCHA&D  Hengist  Horns. 

With  Photographic  Portraits    Tenth  Edition. 

,  to  he  tnt  of  the  nobUst,  if  noi 
f  are  trivial  mmd  eoKvemitOHul, 
c  ami  supreme."— EvGAK  Allan  Pos. 


"  OrioH  win  be  admitted,  hy  every  man  of  geniue^  to  I 
ike  very  nobiett,  ^tieal  urorm  0/  the  age,  lie  defects  art 
a*  Beauties  intrmsie  and  su/reme."—EvGAK  Allan  Poi 


Atlas  folio,  half  morocco,  gilt,  £$  5^. 

TAe  Italian  Masters : 

Autotype  Facsimiles  of  Original  Drawings  in  the  British  Museum. 
With  Critical  and  Descriptive  Notes,  Biographical  and  Artistic, 
by  J.  CoMYNS  Carr. 

**  This  splendid  volume.  .  .  Mr,  Carres  choice  of  examples  heu  been  dictated 
hy  vnde  knowledge  and  fine  tact.  .  .  The  majority  have  been  reproduced  with 
remarkable  accuracy.  Of  the  criticism  which  accompanies  the  drawings  we  have 
mot  hitherto  spoken,  but  it  is  this  which  gives  the  booh  its  fecial  value,"^PJax, 
Mall  Gazkttb. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  tot.  6eL 

yennings'  The Rosicrucians: 

Their  Rites  and  M]jrsteries.  With  Chapters  on  the  Ancient  Fire 
and  Serpent  Worshippers,  and  Explanations  of  Mystic  Symbols 
in  Monuments  and  Talismans  of  Primaeval  Philosophers.  By 
Hargravb  Jennings.     With  upwards  of  300  Illustrations. 

Small  8vo,  doth  extra,  6x. 

yeux  d' Esprit^ 

Written  and  Spoken,  of  the  Later  Wits  and  Humourists.  Collected 
and  Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh. 

"  This  thoroughly  congenial  piece  ^  work  .  .  .  Mr.  Leilas  claim  to  praise  is 
threefold:  he  has  performed  the  duty  of  taster  with  care  and  judgment ;  he  has 
restored  many  stolen  or  strayed  bons-mots  to  their  right/ml  owners  ;  and  he  has 
exercised  his  editorial  functions  delicaiely  and  sparingly.**— Daily  Tblbcrai'H. 

Two  Vols.  Syo,  with  52  Illustrations  and  Maps,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  14^. 

yosephus's  Complete  JVorks. 

Translated  by  Whiston.  Containing  both  "  The  Antiquities  of 
the  Jews,"  and  "  The  Wars  of  the  Jews." 

Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6x. 

Lamb's  Poetry  for  Children,  and  Prince 

D»rus*  Carefully  reprinted  [from  the  recently  discovered  unique 
copies. 
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Small  8to^  doth,  fall  gilt,  gilt  cdget,  with  Illaatratioiis,  6j; 

Kavanaghs'  Pearl  Fountain^ 

And  other  Fairy  Stories.    By  Bridget  and  JuuA  Kavakagh. 
With  Thirty  Illustrations  by  J.  MoYR  Smith. 

**G€nnin9  new  fairy  xtotiex  of  tkt  eU  (f/r,  tomu  of  thtm  om  doKiitf^ns  tkt 
lest  ^GHmm't'Ce^^itn  Popular  Storits,*  ....  For  the  mett  pmrt,  tJu 
stories  are  tfovmriekt,  tkortmih-zmug  fairy  stories  qf  the  most  etdmirabie  kind. 
....  Mr,  Moyr  Smith's  iilustrationSt  tco,  are  adtmirmile.  Look  at  that 
white  rahbit.  Anyone  womid  see  at  the  first  gtance  that  he  is  a  raUit  with  m 
mind,  and  a  very  nncommon  mind  too—that  he  is  a  /airy  reMitt  emd  that  he  is 
^onnr  at  chi^  adviser  to  some  ome^witkout  readmg  even  a  weed  ef  tks  story. 

A^-iZ ^.-.^    *L.   r^i i.t^   ^JK^^a  ^r  4L^  fistic  Ai-^ ^y  ^r^  r^2—^Li^-J*  n..^w- 


within  our  htMwiedfe,*'Sf^CTA'TOitL, 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Portraits,  71.  6^ 

Lamb's  Complete  IVorks, 

In  Prose  and  Verse,  reprinted,  from  the  Original  Edttioos,  with 
many  Pieces  hitherto  unpublished.     Edited,  with  Notes  and  In- 
troduction, by  R.  H.  Shspherd.     With  Two  Portraits  and  Foe- 
simile  of  a  page  of  the  "  Essay  on  Roast  Pig." 
**  A  eompUi4  edition  0/  LtmA^e  writings,  in  ^se  and  verse,  kas  Img  Ittn 
wanted,  and  is  new  sufpliid^      Tke  editor  a^^eart  to  have  tahtn  grsmt  foi*» 
to  bring  together  Lamh's  scattered  contrihntions,  and  kis  eoUectiem  centows  a 
number  of  pieces  wkieh  are  new  reproduced  Jor  tke  first  time  since  their  oH^mel 
appearance  in  various  oid  ^errodicals^^S  at  vttt>AY  Kevi&w. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  lor.  6J, 

Mary  &  Charles  Lamb: 

Their  Poems,  Letters,  and  Remains.  With  Reminiscences  vsA 
Notes  by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  With  Hancock's  Portrait  of 
the  Essayist,  Facsimiles  of  the  Title-pages  ofthe  rare  First  Editions 
of  Lamb's  and  Coleridge's  Works,  and  numerous  IIlustnuioD& 
•*  Very  many  passages  will  delight  tkose  fond  ^  H/erarjr  trifles;  kardfy  enj 
portion  wiil/aii  in  tnterest  for  lovers  of  Ckaries  Lamb  and h$s  sister.  **— Stakdaid. 

Demy  Sto,  cloth  extra,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  i8f . 

Lafnont  's  Yachting  in  tlie  Arctic  Seas; 

or,  Notes  of  Five  Voyages  of  Sport  and  Discovery  in  the  Ncigh* 
bourhood  of  Spitrbergen  and  Novaya  Zemlya.  By  Tames  Lamont, 
F.R.G.S.  With  numerc^  full-page  Illustrations  by  Dr.  LlVESAY. 

"  After  wading  through  numberless  volumes  of  icy  fiction,  concocted  $iamtivt, 
and  spurious  biography  of  Arctic  voyagers,  it  is  pleasttni  to  meet  witk  a  rodsiti 
genume  volume.  .  ,  .  He  shows  muck  tact  in  recounting  his  adventum,  tad 
tkey  are  so  interspersed  with  anecdotes  and  information  as  to  make  them  onytkhts 
but  wearisome.  .  .  .  The  booh,  as  a  whole,  is  the  moH  intportant  addittpi 
made  to  our  Arctic  litereUurefor  a  lottg  timeJ"~~AriuatMVWU 
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Crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  with  Illnstntions,  7/.  ^ 

Ife  in  London  ; 

OT^  The  History  of  Jeny  Hawthorn  and  Corinthian  Tom.  With 
the  whole  of  Cruikshank's  Illustrations,  in  Colours,  after  the 
Originals. 

Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4^.  6d. 

Linton 's  yoshua  Davidson, 

Christian  and  Communist.  By  £.  Lynn  Linton.  Sixth  Edition, 
with  a  New  Preface. 

Crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7/.  6^. 

Longfellow's  Complete  Prose  IVorks. 

Including  "Outre  Mcr,"  "Hyperion,"  "  Kavanaeh,"  "The 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe,"  and  "  Driftwood.**  With  Portrait 
and  Illustrations  by  Valentine  Bromley. 

Crown  Sto,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  7x.  6</. 

Longfellow 's  Poetical  IVorks. 

Caielnlly  Reprinted  firom  the  Original  Editions.  With  numerous 
fine  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood. 

'*  Mr,  L0MgfeUpw  has  for  many  f tan  Utm  ike  ieti  Jknonm  and  the  mett  read  ^ 
Americam  po§U  :  and  iUs^efularity  it  of  ike  right  kmd^  and  rif^htly  and  fairly 
won.  He  ha*  not  stoofodto  catch  attention  by  artifice^  nor  striven  to  force  it  by 
violence.  His  work*  have  faced  the  test  of  parody  and  burlesque  {which  in  these 
days  is  almost  the  common  lot  qf  writings  ^  any  mark),  and  have  come  off  imr* 
AarMun^"— Saturday  Rsvibw. 

,  The  Eraser  Portraits. — ^Demy  4to,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  with 
83  characteristic  Portraits,  3XX.  6^. 

Maclise's  Gallery  of  Illustrious  Literary 

Characters.  With  Notes  by  Dr.  Maginn.  Edited,  with  copious 
Additional  Notes,  by  William  Bates,  B.  A. 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  volumes  of  this  year's  literature."— Timks. 
"  Desenus  a  flaee  on  every  dra/onng^room  table ^  and  may  not  unfitly  be  removed 
from  the  drawtng-room  to  the  library.'* — Spbctator. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  is.  6d. 

Madre  Natura  v.  The  Moloch  of  Fashion. 

By  Luke  Limner.  With  33  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

**  Agreeably  written  and  amusinstly  illustrated.  Common  sense  and  erttdition 
an  brougkt  to  bear  on  the  subjects  discussed  in  tV."— Lancbt.j 
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Huidioiiidj  printed  in  fiicaimnc^  price  ^a 

Magna  Charta. 

An  exact  Facrimile  ol  the  Original  Document  in  the  British 
Museum,  printed  cm  fine  plate  paper,  nearly  3  feet  laog  bjr  a  fieet 
wide,  with  the  Arms  and  Seals  of  the  Barons  embUaoned  in  Gold 
and  Colours. 
*«*  A  full  Translation,  with  Notes,  on  a  large  sheet,  6<f. 

Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illastrations,  7r.  6</. 

Mark  Twain 's  Adventures  of  TomSawyer. 

With  One  Hundred  Illustrations. 

"  Tht  tmrlUrpart  rf  the  hook  is  to  our  tkffiking  the  most  €ummm£  tkmg  Mark 
Tnmim  has  writttn.  Tko  kmmattr  it  not  o/awfr  n^roarious,  htt  it  is  mim^ 
gsnmnot  andsomttimes  almost  pathetic."— ArmoiMnu. 

"A  hooktohoroad,  TJuroisa-ctrtainfroskiuss  astd  mtooOy  aiomi  ii^aprac 
ticaUjt  romamtic  ckarmetor,  so  to  s/takg  ^kiek  wiil  wuUu  it  vety  attractim.''— 
Spbctatob. 

%^  Also  a  Popular  Edition,  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  at  as. 
Crown  Swo,  doth  extxifi,  with  Illustrations,  7x.  6d. 

Mark  Twain 's  Choice  Works. 

Revised  and  Corrected  throoghont  by  the  Author.     With  life, 
Portrait,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2x. 

Mark    Twain's  Pleasure  Trip  on  the 

dmUmni  of  Europe.      ("  The  TmiocCTfs  Abroad,"  and  "The 
New  Pilgrim's  Progress.") 

Two  Vols,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  i8r. 

Marston's  (Dr.   Westland)   Dramatic 

and  Poetical  Works*  Collected  Library  Edition. 
**  Ths  *  Patrician's  Daughter'  is  an  oasis  in  tMs  desert  if  modem  iramaJtk 
htorature^  a  real  emanation  0/  mind.  We  do  not  recoBeet  any  tnotUm  work  in 
which  states  of  thougki  are  sofreelm  devete;^,  txceft  the  '  Torgumio  Taste'  rf 
Goethe,  The(l<^is  a  naork  of  art  tn  the  sameoemeihaitaplayefSo^toctesiso 
work  if  art ;  ttis  one  simple  tdea  in  a  state  of  gradual  development  .  .  .  TAr 
Foeoourite  of  Fortune*  u  one  ^  the  most  m^portamt  additions  to  tke  sleek  rf 
Engiish  prose  comedy  that  has  Seen  ^fode  during  the  present  cemtiery.'*^'Tmta. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8x. 

Marston  's  (Philip  B.J  All  in  All: 

Poems  and  Sonnets. 
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Crown  Syo^  doth  extra,  %s, 

Marston  's  (Philip  B.)  Song  Tide, 

And  other  Poems.    Second  Edition. 
••  This  it  •first  work  of  oxtraanUnary  Uirformamco  and  of  tiiU  tnoro  txlraor* 
Jinrnfy  ^romae,     Tkoyoun^st  school  of  EngUsk  pottry  has  rtceived  an  important 
4$(ceMsion  to  its  ranks  sm  Pkiiip  Bonrks  Marston^'*—  Examimbr. 

Handsomely  half-bomid,  India  Proofs,  royal  folio,  £\o ;  Large  Paper 
copies,  Artists'  India  Proofs,  elephant  folio,  j[^20. 

Modem  Art : 

A  Series  of  superb  Line  Enffravings,  from  the  Works  of  Pistin- 
fished  Painters  of  the  English  and  Foreign  Schools,  sdected 
Irom  Galleries  and  Private  Collections  in  Great  Britain.  With 
descriptive  Text  by  James  Daffornb. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  gilt,  gilt  edges,  7/.  6d, 

Muses  of  May  fair : 

Vers  de  Soci^t^  of  tibe  Nineteenth  Century.  Induding  Selections 
from  Tbnnyson,  Browning,  Swinburne,  Rossetti,  Jean 
INOSLOW,  LocEJiR,  Ingoldsby,  Hood,  Lytton,  C.  S.  C; 
Landor,  Austin  Dobson,  &c.    Edited  by  H.  C.  Pennell. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6f.,  a  New  and  Cheaper  Edition  of 

The  New  Republic; 

or.  Culture,  Faith,  and  Philosophy  in  an  English  Country  House. 
By  W.  H.  Mallock. 

"  Ths  groat  charm  of  the  hook  Uss  in  the  clever  and  artistic  war  fhe  dialogue 
is  managed^  and  the  diverte  and  various  expedient*  by  whick^  whilst  the  love  of 
ihot^t  on  every  page  is  kept  at  a  high  pitchy  it  never  loses  its  reaUstic  oHect. 
.  .  .  It  is  gnnng  high  praise  to  a  work  of  this  sort  to  se^  thai  it  abso&ttefy 
fueds  to  be  taken  as  a  whole,  and  that  disjointed  extrtuts  here  and  there  would 
entirely  fail  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  artistic  nniiyt  the  careful  and  conscientious 
sequence  of  what  is  evidently  the  brilliani  outcome  qf  much  patient  thought  and 
s^afy,  ,  .  .  Enough  has  now  been  said  to  recommend  these  volumes  to  eu^ 
reader  who  desires  something  above  the  usual  novely  something  which  will  efen 
up  lanes  of  thot^ht  in  his  own  mind,  and  insensibly  introduce  a  higher  standard 
into  his  aaify  Itjfe.  .  .  .  Here  is  novelty  indeed,  tss  well  €U  originality,  and 
to  anyone  who  can  appreciate  or  understand  *  The  New  Eepubltc,*  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  rare  /rva/.  — Observbk. 

*^j*  The  Original  Edition,  in  Two  Vols,  crown  8w,  2ix.,  may  als0 
he  had. 

Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  nuiperous  Illustrations,  9/. 

North  Italian  Folk. 

By  Mrs.  Comyns  Carr.  With  Illustrations  by  Randolph 
Caldecott. 
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MOORE'S  HITHERTO  UNCOLLECTED  WRITINGS, 
Crown  Syo,  dotk  extra,  with  Frontispiece,  9^. 

Prose  and  Verse— Humorous,  Satirical 

and  SenHtmrntal-^  THOMAS  MOORE,  Chieflj  from  the 
Author's  MSS.,  and  all  hitherto  Inedited  and  Uncollected.  Edited, 
with  Notes,  by  Richard  Herne  Shepherd. 

*'  Thit  v^iumt  is  mainfy  derived  from  nuumtcript  sottrus,  and  cotmsU  tniirtif 
cj  inedited  and  uncolUcUd  pttces  in.  frase  and  vers*.  The  NeU  Books  and 
Cffmnum-piace  Boohs  of  Thomas  Moare^  together  with  a  large  mau  ^comi/ond' 
enco  and  the  original  draughts  and  mamnscripts  of  his  frmci^al  wiiings,  haee 
been  for  some  time  in  the  possession  of  the  present  publishers  ^  and  were  found  on 
examination  to  yield  so  much  matter  ^permanent  literary  interest,  that  it  «nw 
tl^ught  advisable  to  place  them  beyond  reach  or  chance  if  less  in  case  of  tbe 
/ut$tre  dispersion  of  theu  autographs,  NoHece,  either  in  prtne  or  verse,  appears 
in  this  volunu,  tonich  has  alrwdy  appeared  in  any  of  the  editions  of  ikiscoueeted 


Crown  8to,  doth  extra,  with  Vignette  Portraits,  price  6r.  per  Vol 

The  Old  Dramatists : 


Ben  yonsofCs  Works, 

With  Notes,  Critical  and  Ex- 
^anatoiy,  and  a  Biomphical 
Memoir  by  William  Gifford. 
Edited  tiy  Col.  Cunninghav. 
Three  Vols. 

Chapman^ s  Works. 

Now  First  Collected.  Complete 
in  Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains 
the  Plays  complete,  induding  the 
doubtful  ones  ;  Vol.  II.  the 
Poems  and  Minor  Translations, 
with  an  Introductory  Essay  by 


Algbrnoic  Charles  Swtn- 
BURNS ;  VoL  III.  the  Transla- 
tions of  the  Ihad  and  Odyssey. 

MarUnve^s  Works. 

Induding  his  Translations.  Edit- 
ed, with  Notes  and  IntrodoctioB, 
byCoL  Cunningham.  One  VoL 

Masstnger^s  Pk^s, 

From  the  Text  of  WrLUAM 
Gifford.  With  the  addition  of 
the  Tragedy  of  "Believe  as  you 
List."  Edited  by  CoL  Com- 
ningham.   One  VoL 


Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6j. 

O'Shaughnessy  's  (Arthur)  An  Epic  of 

WomiH^  and  other  Poems.    Second  Edition. 
Crown  870,  doth  extra,  lor.  &/• 

O'Shaughnessy  's  Lays  of  France. 

(Founded  on  the  **  Lays  of  Marie.")    Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  yj.  €«. 

O'Shaughnessy  's  Music  and  Moonlight: 

Poems  and  Songs. 
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Crown  8vo,  carefully  printed  on  creamy  paper,  and  tastefully 
bound  in  cloth  for  the  Library,  price  df.  each. 

The  Piccadilly  Novels: 

Popular  Storixs  by  thx  Best  Authors. 

Antonina,  By  Wilkib  Collins. 

Illastrated  by  Sir  J.  Gilbert  and  Alfred  ConCanen. 

Basil.  *  By  WiLKiE  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert  and  J.  Mahonsy. 

Hide  and  Seek.  By  Wilkib  Coluns. 

Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert  and  J.  Mahoney. 

The  Dead  Secret  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert  and  H.  Furniss. 

Queen  of  Hearts.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  Sir  J.  Gilbert  and  A.  Concanen. 

My  Miscellanies.  By  Wu,kie  Collins. 

With  Sted  Portrait,  and  Illnstrations  by  A.  Concanen. 

The  Woman  in  White.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  bj  Sir  J.  Gilbert  and  F.  A.  Fraser. 

The  Moonstone.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  F.  A.  Fraser. 

Man  and  Wife.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  bj  William  Small. 

Poor  Miss  Finch.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  Edward  Hughes. 

Miss  or  Mrs.'f  By  Wilkie  Coluns. 

Illustrated  by  S.  L.  Fildes  and  Henry  Woods. 

The  New  Magdalen.  By  Wilkie  Coluns. 

Ilhistrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  C.  S.  Rands. 

The  Frozen  Deep.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  J.  Mahoney. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  S.  L.  Fildes  and  Sydney  Hall. 

%♦  Also  a  POPULAR  EDITION  of  WILKIE  COLLINS'S 
NOVELS,  post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 

Felicia.  By  m.  Betham-Sdwards. 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  W.  Bowles. 
"A  nobU  fwvtl.    Its  teaekinf  is  tUvaied^  Us  ttorv  is  sj^m^thtiic,  and  ik§  kind 
offeeHf%f  its  peruaal  leaves  behind  is  that  more  erdiHonty  derivid/rvm  music  or 
poetry  than  from  prase  fiction.    Fen  works  in  modem  fiction  stan  das  AioA  in  our 
estimation  as  tkis."S\JHiiAit  TiMBS. 
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The  Piccadilly  Hqyeus— continued. 
The  Queen  of  ConnaughU 
The  Dark  Colleen. 

*  *  A  navel  which ^cstnses  the  rart  and  vabuUfU  qualify  of  woeUf,  .  .  -  TVt* 
acenefy  nrili  be  strange  to  most  readers^  a$td  in  many  pmssages  the  nspects  e/ATeUtefTt 
are  very  cleverfy  detcrittd.  Moreover^  the  book  is  a  study  of  a  veijr  curinrs  «Nb/ 
interesthur  state  ^society.  A  naoel  wkick  no  navel-reader  shanld  mus,  and  wAocA 
Peo^  whogeneralfy  shun  novels  mt^  ^i^."— Saturday  Rkvibw. 

Patricia  Kemball.  By  e,  Ctnn  untok. 

With  Frontispiece  by  G.  Du  Mauribs. 
"  Displays  genmine  humour^  as  well  as  keen  social  observaiion.    Enough  grafhU 
Portraiture  and  witfy  observation  to  furnish  materials  for  half-a-dosen  novels  ^ 
the  ordinary  ii»u£'*— Satukoay  Rxvibw. 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas.        By  E.  lykn  lihtow. 
With  ft  Frontispiece  by  Hbnry  Woods. 

"  In  her  narrowness  and  hor  depth,  in  her  boundless  loyalty^  her  ulf'/orgeiH^g 
Pauion,  that  exclusiveness  ef  love  which  is  akin  to  cruelty  ^  and  the  Jiema 
kmtniHty  which  is  vicarious  pride.  Learn  J>umdas  is  a  striking;  jSgure.  In  me 
quality  the  authoress  has  in  some  measure  surpassed  heru(f"--pAiA.  Maix. 

The  EvilEye.and  other  Stories.  By  KATHAjiiNa s^macquoid. 
Illustrated  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid  and  Percy  Macquoid. 

* '  Cameos  doHcatelv,  if  not  very  minutely  or  vividly,  wrvught,  and  quite  JinukA 
enough  to  give  a  jpUeuurmUtoemo  qf  artistic  ease  a$ul /acuity,  A  wordefcem' 
mendation  is  merited  by  the  illustrations,'* — Acapbmy. 

Number  Seventeen,  By  Henrt  Rimgslxt. 

Oakshott  Castle.  By  Hbnry  Kingslet, 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  Shirley  Hodson. 

**A  brisk  and  clear  north  wind^  sentiment—sentistteni  that  braces  instead  ej 
enervati$tg<— blows  through  all  his  works,  and  makes  all  tkeir  readers  at  ones 
kealtkierand  more  gladr^SncTATOtu 

Open  !  Sesame  I  By  fuobcnce  marryat. 

inastrated  by  F.  A.  Fraser. 
"  A  story  which  arouus  and  sustains  the  reador*s  interest  to  a  higher  degree 
than,  perhaps,  any  of  its  attthor's  former  «n9r.fo.*'~GBAPHlc 

WhiUladies.  By  Mis.  Oliphant. 

With  Illustrations  by  A.  Hopkins  and  H.  Woods. 
* '  A  ploasoHt  and  readable  book,  written  with  practical  ease  amd  grace.  **— Tuns. 

The  Best  of  Husbands.  By  James  Payn. 

Illustratfid  by  J.  MoYR  Smith. 
Fallen  Fortunes.  By  James  payn. 

Halves.  By  James  Payn. 

With  a  Fi«>ntispieoe  by  J.  Mahoney. 
Walter  *s.  Word.  By  James  Payh. 

ninstrated  by  J.  MoYR  Smith. 
**  His  novels  are  always  commendable  in  the  sense  qf  art.     They  also  possess 
another  distinct  claim  to  our  Kking  :  the  girls  in  thom  are  remarkably  charm' 
ing  and  true  to  nature,  as  most  fiople,  we  believe,  have  the  good  fortune  is 
observe  nature  represented  by  ^rZr."— Spbctator. 
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The  Piccadilly  Hotels'— continued. 
The  Way  we  Live  Now.  By  AinnoNY  Trollopb. 

With  Illustrations. 

The  American  Senator.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

"  Jfr.  Trollop  has  a  trug  arit'sf*  idea  qf  Unt,  ^  eolmr,  of  Aarm^y:  ku 
^turet  are  <w»r,  and  seldom  out  of  drawing;  ko  tuver  strains  after effifci^ts 
fidelity  itself  in  expressing  English  life,  is  ntver  guilty  qf  caricature.  — 
Fortnightly  Rbvirw. 

Diamond  Cut  Diamond.  By  t.  a.  trollope. 

**  Full  of  lifey  of  interest^  of  chse  observaOw^  and  sympathy,  .  .  .  ^Vhm 
Kr.  Trollope  faints  a  scene  it  is  sure  to  be  a  scene  toortk  painting:*— ^KtM^- 

DAT  RkVIBW. 

Bound  to  the  Wheel.  By  John  Saunders. 

Guy  Waterman.  By  John  Saunders, 

One  Against  the  World.  By  John  Saunders 

The  Lion  in  the  Path.  By  John  Saunders. 

**  A  carefully  written  and  beautiful  story— a  story  of  goodness  and  truth, 
which  is  yet  as  interesting  as  though  itiUalt  with  the  opposite  qualities.  .  .  . 
The  author^  this  really  clever  story  has  been  at  great  pains  to  worh  out  all 
its  details  with  elaborate  eonscitnHoutness^  and  the  result  is  a  very  vivid  picture 
4/"  the  ways  of  life  and  habits  of  thought  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
.    ,    .    Certainly  a  very  interesting  booh:*—'£tUBS. 

Ready-Money  Mortiboy.  By  w.  bbsant  and  Jambs  rice. 

%♦  READY-MONEY  MORTIBOY  may  also  be  had  in 
illustrated  boards,  at  2s. 

My  Little  Girl.  By  W.  Bbsant  and  James  Rice. 

Tlu  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft.  By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

This  Son  of  Vulcan.  By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

With  Harp  and  Crown.  By  W.  Besamt  and  James  Rice. 

The  Golden  Butterfly.       ^      By  W.  Bbsamt  and  James  Rice. 
With  a  Frontispiece  by  F.  S.  Walker. 
'  ■ '  Th*  Golden  Butterfiy  *  will  certainly  add  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  for  we 
dofy  anybody  to  read  it  with  a  gloomy  amntonance**—\  imbs. 

NEW  NOVEL    BY  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY. 
Two  -vols.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  2ix. 

Miss  Misanthrope. 

By  Justin  McCarthy,  Author  of  "Dear  Lady  Disdain,"  &c. 
With  12  Illustrations  by  Arthur  Hopkins. 
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Ciovm  8vo,  red  dotb,  eztxm,  5j;  eacK 

Ouida  's  Novels. — Uniform  Edition. 


Folk  Farine,         b^  Ouida. 
Idalia,  bjt  Ouida. 

Chandos.  By  Ouida. 

Under  Two  Flags.  By  ouida. 
Tricotrin.  By  Ouida. 

Cecil  Castlemainis 

Gagt,  By  OuiDA. 


PascareL  By  Outda. 

Puck.  By  Ouida. 

DogofFloiuUrs.  By  ouida. 
StrcUhmore.  By  ouida. 

Two  WoodenShoes^jOmnh, 

Signa.  By  Ouida. 

In  a  Winter  City.  By  ouida. 


Held  in  Bondage.  By  ouida.  j  Ariadni.  By  Ouida. 

CHEAP  EDITION  OF  OUIDA' S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra  (uniform  with  the  other  Volumes  of  the 

Series)  y. 

Ariadne. 

By  Ouida. 

"Ow'tla**  new  story,  *  Ariadni*  is  noi  omfy  a  grtmi  rvmanee^  hit  a  grtaitad 


author.    It  is  as  compute  and  crcwning  a  triumf 

that,  out  of  materials  so  simple,  with  no  accessories  i  ,    ,  .       .  ^ 

four  principal  dramatis  personae,  she  should  have  toroughi  a  result  so  rick  m 


f  previousfy  attempted  by  its 
tph  of  the  skiU  of  the  writer 
's  in  the  w^  ^  plot,  and  eu^ 


saying,  toherein  much  nntdom  and  hnenuledge  of  human  nature  art  enshrined 
In  an  eesthetic  age  lihe  the  present,  the  artistic  element  in  the  booh  will  he  tent- 
ralfy  a  recommendation,  it  is  as  a  work  of  art  that  *  Ariadni*  must  he  judged  i 
and  as  such  toe  may  almost  venture  to  pronounce  it  withotU  fault  or  ^aw  in  its 
6eaufy.*'—THR  World. 

Af/fS.  LINTON'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
Two  Vols.  8vo»  cloth  extras  with  Illustrations,  2ij. 

The  World  Well  Lost. 

By  E.  Lynn  Linton,  Author  of  "  Patricia  Kemball,"  &c.    With 
12  Illustrations  by  Henry  French  and  J.  Lawson. 

MISS  /EAN  MIDDLEMASS'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
Three  Vols,  crown  8yo,  at  every  Library. 

Touch  and  Go. 

By  Jean  Middlsmass. 
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Post  8vo»  niatbrmted  boards,  %s,  each. 

Cheap  Editions  of  Popular  Novels. 

[WiLKiE  Collins*  Novels  may  also  be  had  in  cloth  limp  at 
2j  6(/.    See^  to9y  the  Piccadilly  Novels,  fir  Library  EdUwns.] 

The  Woman  in  White.  By  Wilkib  colons. 

Antonina.  By  Wilkib  Collins. 

BasiL  By  WtLKiB  Collins. 

Hide  and  Seek.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

The  Dead  Secret,  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

The  Queen  of  Hearts.  By  wilkie  Collins. 

My  Miscellanies.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

The  Moonstone.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Man  and  Wife.  By  Wilkib  Collins. 

Poor  Miss  Finch.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 
Miss  or  Mrs.  t                                      .     gy  Wilkie  Collins. 

The  New  Magdalefl.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Tlu  Frozm  Deep.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 
Ready-Mofiey  Mortiboy.  By  Walter  Besant  and  James  Rice. 
The  Golden  Butterfly, 

By  the  Authors  of'*  Ready-Money  Mortiboy." 
This  Son  of  Vulcan.  By  the  Authors  of  "  Ready-Money  Mortiboy." 
My  Little  Girl.  By  the  Authors  of  "  Ready-Money  Moriiboy." 

Tlie  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 

By  the  Authors  of  "Ready-Money  Mortiboy.'* 

With  Harp  and  Crown. 

By  the  Authors  of  "  Ready-Money  Mortiboy." 

The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer.  By  mark  twain. 

A  Pleasure  Trip  on  tlie  Continent  of  Europe, 

By  Mark  Twain. 
Oakshott  Castle,  By  Henrt  Kingsley. 

Bound  to  the   WheeL  By  John  Saunders. 

Guy  Waterman.  By  John  Saunders. 

One  Against  the  World.  By  John  Saunders. 

The  Lion  in  the  Path.    ByjoHNandKATHERiNESAUNDERf. 
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Two  Vols.  8vo,  doth  cztn,  with  Illnstmtioos,  los.  6d, 

Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men. 

Translated  firom  the  Greek,  with  Notes  Critical  and  HistoricaI« 
and  a  Life  of  Plutarch,  hy  John  and  William  Langhornb. 
New  Edition,  with  Medallion  Portraits. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  with  Portrait  and  Illastrations,  71.  ttL 

Poe's  Choice  Prose  and  Poetical  Works. 

With  Baudelaire's  *•  Essay." 

"  Pc4  tUmds  at  muck  ahnu  atrumg  verst-wriitrs  at  Salvai^r  Rota  otatH 

>«>l^fTr.'*^SFECTATOR. 

Small  8vo,  cloQi  extra,  with  Illustrations,  31.  6</. 

The  Prince  of  Argolis: 

A  Story  of  the  Old  Greek  Fairy  Time.  By  J.  Moyr  Smith. 
With  130  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  I2x.  td. 

Proctor's  Myths  and  Marvels  of  Astro- 
nomy, By  Richard  A.  Proctor,  Author  of  **  Other  Worlds 
than  Ours,"  &c. 

•*  The  chief  charm  0/  Attrommty,  with  ma$9,  does  not  reside  in  the  vocmden 
revealed  to  us  hy  the  science^  but  in  the  lore  and  legends  connected  with  its  his- 
tory, the  strange  fancies  with  which  in  old  timet  it  hat  been  associated,  the 
half/orrotten  mvtht  to  which  it  has  groen  birth.  In  our  own  times,  aluK,  Atironemy 
has  had  its  myth  and  fancies,  its  wild  inventions  and  ttartUng  paradoxet,  Afy 
object  in  the  present  series  of  papers  has  been  to  collect  together  the  most  in/ertsting 
of  these  old  and  new  Astronomical  3fytht,  associating  with  them,  in  due  proper' 
tion,  some  qf  the  chief  Marvels  which  recent  Astronomy  has  revealed  to  us.  To  the 
former  class  belong  the  subjects  of  the  first  four  and  the  last  five  essays  of  the 
present  series  ;  while  the  remaining  essays  belong  to  the  latter  category.  Thro^h- 
out  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  technical  expressions  on  the  one  hand,  and  auAi- 
guons  phraseology  [sometimes  resulting  from  the  attempt  to  avoid  technicaUty)  on 
the  odker,  I  have,  in  fact,  sought  to  present  my  subjects  at  J  should  widt  to  hea<* 
matters  outside  the  range  ofm^  special  branch  of  study  presented  for  my  own  read' 
rn^.— Richard  A.  Proctor/* 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5^. 

Product hetis  the  Fire-Giver : 

An  attempted  Restoration  of  the  Lost  First  Part  of  the  Trilogy 
of  iEschylus. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Portrait  and  Facsimile,  I2x.  dd. 

The  Final  Reliqiies  of  Father  Prout. 

Collected  and  Edited,  from  MSS.  supplied  by  the  family  of  the 
Rey.  Francis  Mahony,  by  Blanchard  Jerrold, 
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In  Two  Series,  small  4to,  biae  and  gold,  gilt  edges,  6x.  each. 

Puniana  ; 

or.  Thoughts  Wise  and  Other- Wh/s.  A  New  Collection  of 
Riddles,  Conandrums,  Jokes,  Sells,  &c  In  Two  Series,  each 
containing  5000  of  the  best  Riddles,  10,000  most  outrageous  Puns, 
and  npwsu^s  of  Fifty  beautifully  executed  Drawings  byUie  Editor, 
the  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley.  Each  Series  is  Complete  in  itself. 
**A  witty,  droll,  amdm0itamunHg:vwrk,pro/mefy  attd  eUgantfy  iUustriUed,** 
— Standasd.  • 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7/.  6d, 

The  Pursuivant  of  Arms  ; 

or.  Heraldry  founded  upon  Facts.  A  Popular  Guide  to  the 
Science  of  Heraldry.  By  J.  R.  Planch£,  Esq.,  Somerset 
Herald.   With  Coloured  Frontispiece,  Plates,  and  200  lUustrations. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7/,  6^, 

Rabelais'  IVorks. 

Faithfully  Translated  from  the  French,  with  Tariorum  Notes,  and 
numerous  Characteristic  Illustratlbns  by  Gustave  Dor£. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  and  a  beautifully 
executed  Chart  of  the  various  Spectra,  *js,  6^.,  a  New  Edition  of 

Rambosson  's  Astronomy. 

By  J.  Rambosson,  Laureate  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Trans- 
lated by  C.  B.  Pitman.     Profusely  Illustrated. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6r. 

Red-Spinner's  By  Stream  and  Sea  : 

A  Book  for  Wanderers  and  Anglers.  By  William  Senior 
(Red-Spinner). 

"  Mr.  Senior  has  long  been  known  as  an  iniertsting  and  original  esM^ist.  He  is 
a  keen  observer^  a  confessed  lover  o/^  *  the  gentle  sport,  and  cembitus  with  a  fin* 
picturesque  touch  a  quaint  and  efficient  humour.  All  these  qualities  come  out  in  a 
most  attractive  manner  in  t/tis  delightful  volume.  .  .  .  His  preeminently  a 
bright  and  breewy  book ,  fuln(f  nature  and  odd  out-of-the-way  references.  .  .  iVe 
can  conceive  of  no  better  book  for  the  holiday  tottr  or  the  seaside.**-^'Soy  coHVORiiisr. 

"  yery  delightful f»eading ;  fust  the  sort  of  book  which  an  angler  or  a  rambler 
will  be  glad  to  have  in  the  side  pocket  of  his  ^jacket.  Altogether,  '  Sy  Stream  and 
Sea  *  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  its  kind  which  we  have  come  across  for  many  a  long 
«<y.V— Oxford  Univbrsity  Herald. 

Handsomely  printed,  price  5j. 

The  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey  ; 

or,  A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who  came  over  from  Nor- 
mandy with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this  Country, 
A.D.  1066-7.  Printed  on  fine  plate  paper,  nearly  three  feet  by 
two,  with  the  principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Coloun. 
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In  4to,  Tory  handsomely  printed,  extra  gold  dotfa,  I2/. 

The  Roll  of  Caerlaverock. 

The  Oldest  Heraldic  Roll ;  indiiding  the  Original  Anglo-Nonnan 
Poem,  and  an  English  Translation  of  the  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum.  By  Thomas  W&igbt,  M.A.  The  Arms  emblazoned 
in  Gold  and  Colours. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7x.  6</. 

Memoirs  of  the  Sanson  Family : 

Seven  Generations  of  Executioners.  By  Heniu  Sanson.  Trsss- 
lated  from  the  French^  with  Introduction,  by  Cam  illk  BA&Eftss. 

"  A  fmithful  irwislaiUn  oftkU  cnriata  W0rM,  tMck  mil  certainly  re^pertaml 
""not  9n  Uufrvund  of  Us  being  full  of  komrtt  fer  ike  original  aMtM»r  sttmi  te 


\  of  hie  profeuian^  and  is  commendahh 
reticent  ms  to  its  details^  hut  becamu  it  contains  a  lucid  accouHi  of  the  most  notebte 

XI  y.  to  a  Period  mtJkin  ike  memory  ^ 


be  rather  oMmed  qf  the  technual  a^eet  i 

"    fttmstoits  details^  but  because  it  contu*,**  * 

(  c^bres  /roms  the  time  of  Louis  XI V.  to  a  period  tm'thin  the  memory  tf 
persons  still  litnttg.  .  •  •  Can  setsrtely  fail  to  be  extremely  enterlasniMg,'^— 
Daily  T 


'  TB1.BGKAPH. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  profusely  lUostrated,  4/,  6d,  each. 

The  *'  Secret  Out "  Series. 


The  Volumes  are  as  follows  : 
The  Art  of  Amusing  : 
A  Collection  of  Graceful  Arts, 
Games.  Tricks,  Pusdes,  and  Cha^ 
rades.  By  Frank  Bbllew.  300 
Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky : 

Very  Easy  Tricks,  Very  Difiicult 
Tricks,  White  Magic,  Sleight  of 
Hand.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Crb- 
MKR.    floo  Illustrations. 

MagidatCs  Own  Book  : 

Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls, 
.Eggs,  Hats,  Handkerchiefs,  &c. 
All  from  Actual  Experience. 
Edited  by  W.  H.  Cremer.  900 
Illustrations. 


Magic  No  Mystery : 

Tricks  with  Caids,  EMoe,  Balls. 
&c.,  with  folly  descriptire  Dizeo- 
tions  ;  the  Art  of  Secret  Writing; 
the  Training  of  Perfomung  Ani- 
mals, Ac  with  Coloured  FVon> 
tispieoe  and  many  Illustrations. 

TAe  Merry  Circle: 

A  Book  of  New  Intellectaal  Games 
and  Anrasements.  By  Clasa 
Bellew.    Many  IQustiations. 

The  Secret  Out : 

One  Thousand  Tricks  with  Gods, 
and  other  Recreations  ;  with  En- 
tertaidfaig  Experiments  in  Draw- 
ing-room  or  "  White  Magic'*  By 
W.  H.  Cremer.  300  Engrarings. 


DYCE'S  SHAKESPEARE,^ln  9  vols.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  £^  lOr. 

The  IVorks  of  Shakespeare. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce.    A  New  Edition,  being 
the  Third,  with  Mr.  Dyce's  Final  Corrections. 

•«•  This  edition  is  not  a  mere  reprint  of  that  which  appeared  in  1857,**/ 
presents  a  text  wrjr  materh%lly  altered  and  amended  from  beginning  to  end,  imik 
a  large  bodf  of  critical  Notes  almost  entirely  nem,  and  a  Glossary^  in  tohick  tie 
language  of  the  poet,  his  allusions  to  customs.  &»c.,  are  fully  explained. 

**TffE  BEST  TEXT  OF  Sf/AKESPEAKE  IVHICU  HAS  YET  AP- 
PEARED. Mr.  Dyce's  edition  is  a  great  work,  worthy  of  his  nputatton.OMd 
for  thepreunt  it  contains  the  standard  text.**— Times. 
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In  reduced  facsimile,  small  8vo,  half  Roxbuxghe,  lor.  6d, 

The  First  Folio  Shakespeare. 

Mr,  William  Shakbsfbaiis's  Comeditt,  Histories,  and  Trage- 
dies.   Published  according  to  the  true  Originall  Copies.    London, 
Printed  by  Isaac  Iaggard  and  Ed.  Blount,  1623.— An  exact 
Reproduction  of  the  extremely  nure  oiiginal,  in  reduced  facsimile 
by  a  photographic  process — ensuring  the  strictest  accuracy  in  every 
detail.     A  fuU prospectus  wiU  be  sent  upon  application^ 
**  To  Mtstrs.  CAatU  ami  IVimdm  htlongt  tk*  mnit  of  hmfing  dtmo  moro  to 
fmciUUU  tkt  critical  siitdf  ^  the  toM  of  our  grtat  dramatist  tJkan  all  the  Shake- 
t^earo  clubs  and  societies  fut  together.     A  complete  facsimile  of  the  ceiebrated 
First  Folio  editien  of  t6i»^/or halfa-gmnea-is  at  once  a  miracle  of  chea^ss  and 
enierfriu.    Being  in  a  reduced  jorm,  the  ^pe  is  necessarilf  rather  diminutive^ 
but  it  is  as  distinct  as  in  a  genuine  cofy  of  the  original,  and  will  be  found  to  be  as 
useful  and  far  more  handy  to  the  student  than  the  latter,**— ArmsMUU. 

Post  8to,  with  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  i&r. 

The  Lansdowne  Shakespeare. 

Beautifully  printed  in  red  and  black,  in  small  but  very  clear  type. 
With  engraved  facsimile  of  Droeshout's  Portrait,  and  37  beautiful 
Steel  Plates,  after  Stothard. 

Two  Vols,  crown  8td,  cloth  eztxvy  iSr. 

The  School  of  Shakspere. 

Including  "  The  Life  and  Death  of  Captain  Thomas  Stukdey," 
with  a  New  Life  of  Stucley,  from  Unpublished  Sources  ;  "  No. 
body  and  Somebody,"  "  Histriomastix,"  "The  Prodigal  Son," 
"Jack  Drum's  Entertainement,"  "  A  Warning  for  Fair  Women," 
with  Reprints  of  the  Accounts  of  the  Murder ;  and  "Faire  Em." 
Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  and  an  Account  of  Robert 
Green  and  his  Quarrels  with  Shakspere,  by  Richard  Simpson, 
B.  A.,  Author  of  ••  The  Philosophy  of  Shakspere's  Sonnets,"  "  The 
Life  of  Campion,"  &c.  With  an  Introduction  by  F.  J.  Furnivall. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7x.  (>d. 

Signboards : 

Their  History.    With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns  and  Re- 
markable Characters.     By  Jacob  Larwood  and  John  Camden 
HoTTEN.     With  nearly  100  Illustrations. 
*'  Even  if  we  were  ever  so  maliciousfy  inclined,  we  could  not  pick  out  all  Messrs, 

Larwood  and  H attends  plums,  because  the  good  things  are  so  numerous  as  io  ^wy 

the  most  wholesale  depredation  "-^IwoA. 

Exquisitely  printed  in  miniature,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  2s,  6d, 

The  Smoker 's  Text-Book. 

By  J.  Hamer,  F.R.S.L. 
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'     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  lo  full-page  Tinted 
IQustrations,  ^s.  6d, 

Sheridan's  Complete  IVorks^ 

with  Life  and  Anecdotes.  Indoding  his  Dramatic  Writings^ 
printed  from  the  Original  Editions,  hn  Wodcs  in  Prose  and 
Poetry,  Translationsi  Speeches,  Jokes,  Pons,  &c. ;  with  a  Collec- 
tion of  Sheridaniana. 

"  Tkt  tditor  has  br«u£kt  tcfrethtr  within  a  mam^wkhU  compaa  n^  mify  tkt 
itven  plt^s  by  wkick  SiUridtm  is  beti  imtum,  hit  a  c»Utctiam  a/Mm  t/  kit  periieal 
piictz  wktck  are  Uu  familiar  ta  the  puUic,  •heidus  ^tmfimitktid  drammx,  M^ectitms 
from  his  rsporttd  taitticisms,  a$td  txiracts/ram  his  princifml  spttches.  Te  thsu 
is^rt/ixed  a  short  but  weilwrittsn  msmotr.  givimg- the  chitf  fids  in  Sheridan's 
iiterary  asut^Utieal  career  ;  so  that,  tvith  this  vciusme  m  his  hand,  the  student 
may  consider  himself  tolerabfy  mellAtmished  with  ail  that  is  nacessaayfar  a 
general  comprehension  of  the  subfect^iL"-'  Pai.1.  Mall  Gatbttb. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  6r.  6tL 

The  Slang  Dictionary : 

Etjrmological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal.    An  Entiiisly  New 
Edition,  rerised  throughout,  and  considerably  Enlaiged. 

■•  We  are^lad  to  see  theSla$i£  Dictionary  reprinted  amd  enlarged.  From  «  Atf* 
ocienti/ic^ni  ef  9iew  this  book  is  not  to  be  despised.  Of  conrse  it  cannot  /aifte 
be  amusing  also,  it  contains  the  vary  voeabmlary  of  nttrestrained  hmmoar.  and 
oddity,  andpvtesqneness.  In  a  word,  it  provides  valuable  materiai  both  for  the 
student  of  language  and  the  student  of  human  im/tmr.  "—AcADgnr. 

Crown  4to,  uniform  with  "Chaucer  for  Children,"  with  Colooied 
Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  lor.  &/. 


Spenser  for  Children. 


By  M.  H.  ToWRY.    With  Illustrations  in  Colours  by  Walter 
J.  Morgan. 

"  In  these  transcripts  ike  writer  has  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  thoughts  end 
language  of  Spenser ^  while  presenting  the  tales  in  a  stmple  and  continuom/erm. 
The  work  of  one  of  our  greatest  poets  has  not  been  ap^neached  in  an  irrevertat 
spirit^  nor  with  any  intention  of  vulgarising  his  fictions  by  relatint^  them  in  e 
familiar  and  moching  manner^—a  style  too  ^ien  supposed  to  be  thai  most  attracim 
to  the  young" 

Imperial  4to,  containing  150  beautifully-finished  lull-page  Engravings 
and  Nine  Vignettes,  all  tinted,  and  some  illuminated  in  gold  and 
colours,  half-morocco,  £^  ^x. 

Stothard's  Monumental  Effigies  of  Great 

Britain,     With  Historical  Description  and  Introduction  by  John 

Kemps,  F.  S.  A.  A  Nkw  Edition,  with  a  lage  body  of  Additional 

Notes  by  John  Hewitt. 

%♦  A  few  Large  Paper  copies,  royal  folio,  with  the  arms  illuminated 

in  gold  and  colours,  and  the  plates  very  careftdly  finished  in  body-colouis, 

heightened  with  gold  in  the  very  finest  style,  half-moiDcco,  £1^  15/. 
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Crown  8to,  doth  extra,  (^ . 

Stedman  's  Victorian  Poets : 

Critical  Essays.    By  Edmund  Clajlencb  Stedman. 

"  We  ought  U  ht  iJumk/ul  ia  thou  tvha  da  critical  work  vnik  comMtni  skill 
and  nfuUrttanding,  with  honetiyqf  purpose^  and  with  diligence  and  tJkorougJkncss 
qfaxtcuiion.  And  Mr.  Siedmam,  kavintr  ckoscn  to  work  tn  tkis  Une,  deserves  tke 
thanks  ^  Englisk  sckolars  by  tkese  qneuUies  and  by  sometking  more  ;  .  .  ,  . 
he  isfastf^nly  stndums,  and  dieceming. '*— Satuksa v  Rbview. 

Large  8vo,  half-Roxbnrghe,  with  lUnstrations,  price  91. 

Stow 's  Survey  of  London. 

Edited  by  W.  J.  Thoms,  F.S.A.     A  New  Edition,  with  Copper- 
plate Illnstrations. 

Crown  8yo,  cloth  extra,  with  Dlostrations,  yj.  6^. 

Swift's  Choice  Works, 

in  Prose  and  Verse.     With  Memoir,  Portrait,  and  Facsimiles  of 
the  Maps  in  the  Original  Edition  of  "  Gulliver's  Travels." 

**Tke  *  Tale  of  a  Tnk*  is,  in  my  apprehension,  tke  masterpiece  of  Swift  i 

certainly  Rahelau  ka»  nothing emp -^ —  "'  '" 

detued.  so  pointed,  so  full  of  real  1 

Tke '  Battle  of  tke  Books '  is  suck  an  improves 

Lutrin,  tkatwe  can  kardly  own  it  as  an  imitation.^— Hai^i^m. 

*'  Swi/fs  reputation  asapoet  has  been  ina  mannerobscuredby  the  greater  Men- 

'"     '        writings ;  ^ut,  sf  ks 


',  by  tke  natural  force  and  inventive  genius,  ^his  prose  writings  ;  -.  ^  — 
kad  never  written  eitker  tke  *  Tale  of  a  Tub  *  or  '  GulUver^s  Travels,'  kis  name 
merely  asapoet  would  kave  come  down  to  us,  and  kave  gone  down  to  posterity, 
with  well-eam^  koneurt," — Hazutt. 

Mr.  Swinburne's  Works : 


The  Queen   Mother  and 

Rosamond,    Fcap.  8vo,  51.   ^ 

Atalanta  in  Cafydon. 

A  New  Edition.    Crown  8vo»  6s, 

Chastelard, 

A  Tragedy.    Fcap.  8vo,  7J. 

Poems  and  Ballads. 

Fcap.  8vo^  9X. 

Notes    on    '^Poems    and 

Ballads,**    8vo,  is, 

William  Blake: 

A  Critical  Essay.  With  Facsimile 
Paintings.    Demy  Bvo,  16s, 

Songs  before  Sunrise. 

•  Crown  8vo,  10s,  6d, 


Bothwell: 

A  Tragedy.    Two  Vols,  cxown 
8vo,  12s,  6d, 

George  Chapman  : 

An  Essay.    Crown  Bvo,  js. 

Songs  of  Two  Nations. 

Crown  Svo*  6s, 

Essays  and  Studies. 

Crown  8vo,  12s, 

Erechtlkeus  : 

A  Tragedy.-    Crown  8vo,  6s, 

Note  of  an  English   Re* 

publican  on  the  Muscovite  Cru- 
sade.   8vo,  IJ.   . 

A  Note  on  CharlotteBronte, 
Crown  fko^t  . 
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MH.  SWIl^BURNE'S  NEW  WORK. 
Crown  8vo,  doth  extim,  qj*. 

Poems  and  Ballads. 

Second  Series.    By  Algernon  Chaeles  Swinburne. 
Fcftp.  8to,  cloth  extra,  31.  6</. 

Rossetti's(JV.  M.)  Criticism  upon  STvin-- 

bum/s  **  Fd€ms  and  Ballads,^ 

Crown  8to,  doth  extra,  with  ninstrations,  7x.  6^ 

S fruit's   Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the 

People  of  England ;  including  the  Rand  and  Domestic  Recrea- 
tions, laay  Games,  Mnmmeries,  Shows,  Processions,  Pageants, 
and  Pompous  Spectades,  from  the  Eariiest  Period  to  the  Present 
Time.  With  140  Illustrations.  Edited  by  Wiluam  Hone. 
\*  A  few  Large  Paper  Copies,  with  an  extra  set  of  Co[^>erplate 
Illustrations,  carefully  coloured  by  hand,  firom  the  Originals,  50ir. 

Medium  8to,  doth  extra,  with  lUustrations,  7/.  6^ 

Dr.  Syntax 's  Three  Tours  ^ 

in  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search  of  Consolation,  and  in 
Search  of  a  Wife.  With  the  whole  of  RowlAndson's  droU  page 
Illustrations,  in  Colours,  and  Life  of  the  Anthor  by  J.  C  Hotten. 

Large  post  8vo,  doth,  full  gilt,  gilt  top,  with  nhutratioiis,  12/.  M 

Thackerayana : 

Notes  and  Anecdotes.  Illustrated  by  a  profusion  of  Sketdies  by 
William  KIakepbacb  Thackeray,  depicting  Hnmorous  Inci- 
dents in  his  School-life,  and  Favourite  Characters  in  the  books  of 
his  everyday  reading.  With  Hundreds  of  Wood  Engravii^  and 
Five  Cokmred  Plates,  from  Mr.  Thackeray's  Original  Drawings. 

'*//  momU  kaoe  Uen  a  rvc/  hs*  U  hihlUgrafiucal  UUrminn  had  ct^frigki 
tUMcultitt  deprived  the  general  ^uhiic  ef  iAit  very  amdsing  coUeetimt,  On*  ^ 
Tkackemys  habiie,  /rem  M*  eehedhay  days,  was  U  emameni  ike  mnrgims  and 
blank  pages  ^  the  books  he  had  in  use  nnih  earieatnre  iUustmHons  e/  ihar 
contents.  Thu  gave  special  vahte  to  the  sale  e/his  Hbruty,  and  is  almost  casae 
for  regret  thai  it  could  not  hetoe  been  preserved  in  its  integrity.  TAaekerm^s 
place  tn  Utemtmre  is  eminent  enongh  to  have  made  this  an  interest  io  futntr 
generations.  The  anonymons  editor  has  done  the  best  that  he  conld  to  cotmpei^ 
sate  for  the  lack  ^  this*  It  is  an  admirable  addendum,  not  only  to  his  coUeciod 
works,  but  also  to  any  memoir  of  him  that  has  been,  or  thai  is  Ukefy  to  be, 
tvrff/M."— BsmsH  Quaktrrly  Rrvikw. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  with  Illustrations,  yx.  6d/l 

Thomson's  Seasons  and  Castle  of  In- 

-dolenee*  With  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Introduction  by  Allan 
Cunningham,  and  over  50  fine  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood. 
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CHATTO  <&•  WINDUS,  PICCADILLY.  35 

Two  Vols,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  iS;.;*  Large  Paper  copies 
(only  50  printed),  36^. 

Cyril  Toumeur's  Collected  JVorks, 

Plays  and  Poenas.     Edited,  with  Critical  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  J.  Churton  Collins. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Coloured  lUustrations,  7J.  td, 

J.  M.  IV.  Turner's  Life  and  Correspond- 
ence, Founded  upon  Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his  Friends 
and  fellow  Academicians.  By  Walter  Thorn  bury.  A  New 
Edition,  considerably  enlarged.  With  numerous  Illustrations 
in  colours,  facsimiled  from  Turner's  original  Drawings. 

Taine's  History  of  English  Literature. 

Translated  by  Henry  Van  Laun.     Four  Vols,  small  8vo,  30*. 
%*  Also  a  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  in  Two  Vols.,  crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  159. 

Small  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  Portrait,  (iu 

Thoreau :  His  Life  and  Aims. 

A  Study.     By  H.  A.  Page,  Author  of  "The  Life  of  Thomas 
De  Quincey,"  &c. 

Extract  from  Frbpacb. — "  The  nature-instinct  in  Thertau  was  so  stroi^ 
iMat,  as  I  beiuve,  it  may  even  do  something  to  aid  in  the  itUerpreiaiion  of  certasm. 
j^unomena  o/  so  distant  a  period  as  the  Middle  Age.  1  see  a  kind  of  real  Ukomeu 
between  this  so-called  *  Stoic*  of  America^  'with  his  unaffected  love  for  the  slave^  his 
wonderful  ^mfiathies  and  attractions  /or  the  louter  creatures^  his  simpUctiies, 
and  his  liking  for  the  labour  of  the  hand,  and  that  St,  /''rands  whose  life  has 

•  •    '      •        •        ■  -^""w/.    AUI 

i  hearing^ 


recently  been  made  Jfresh  and  real  to  us  by  the  skilful ^en  of  Mrs.  OUphant,    AUI 
claim  for  Thoreau  is  a  disinterested  and  not  a  onesided  andprej 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  Is,  6ii, 

Timbs'  Clubs  and  Club  Life  in  London. 

With  Anecdotes  of  its  famous  Coffee-houses,   Hostelries,   and 
Taverns.  By  John  Timbs,  F.S.A.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7f .  itd, 

Timbs'  English  Eccentrics  and  Ec- 
centricities: Stories  of  Wealth  and  Fashion,  Delusions,  Impos* 
tures,  and  Fanatic  Missions,  Strange  Sights  and  Sporting  Scenes, 
Eccentric  Artists,  Theatrical  Folks,  Men  of  Letters,  &c.  By  JoilN 
Timbs,  F.S.A.     With  nearly  50  Illustrations. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  is,  6d, 

Trollope's  A  Peep  Behind  the  Scenes 

at  Rome,    By  T.  Adolphus  Trollops. 
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